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Coming Meetings 


American Petroleum Institute, 
annual meeting, Baker and Adol- 
phus Hotels, Dallas, Tex., Nov. 12 
to 15. 


American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Hotel Schenley, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 15 to 17. 


Automotive Service Industries 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleve 
land, O., Nov. 19 to 23. 


Road Oil Congress, fourth annual 
Tulsa, Okla., Nov. 22, 23. 


American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, Pacific Section, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Nov. 
8, 9. 


Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, 
[nc., Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb., 
Dec. 4, 5, 6. 


Independent Petroleum Assoc. of 
America, annual meeting, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Dec. 7, 8. 


1935 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
annual dinner, New York, Jan. 7. 


Wisconsin Petroleum Association, 
Plankington Hotel, Milwaukee, Jan. 
8,9 and 10. 


Northwest Petroleum Association, 
Minnesota division, West Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Jan. 17, 18. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
some time in February. 


American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, Wichita, Kan., 
March 21, 22, 28. 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 


Assoc., 8tate College, Pa., June 20, 
21. 
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Capt. J. F. Lucey 


Capt. John Francis Lucey, independent pro- 
ducer, is general chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements for the American Petro- 
leum Institute meeting at Dallas Nov. 12 to 15. 
When he was successful in landing the meeting 
for Dallas a year ago Captain Lucey got busy at 
once. He put nearly every oil man in Dallas to 
work on some committee with the result that he 
expects arrangements for the 1934 meeting to 
set a new standard of comparison. 

Captain Lucey is no stranger in A. P. I. activi- 
ties. He was elected to the board of directors at 
the first annual meeting of that body back in 
1920 when he was in the oil field supply busi- 
ness. He was an early champion of standardiza- 
tion of oil field equipment, announcing that as 
a needed activity of the institute at the time he 
was made a member of the board. 

Captain Lucey is a graduate of West Point. He 
was associated with Former President Herbert 
Hoover as an engineer in Shanghai in the early 
vears of the century and again at the time of the 
World War in the food administration in Eu- 
rope. 
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Tank Car Shipments from East Texas Cut 
More than 50% by Tender Board 


TYLER, Tex., Nov. 3 
FFICIENCY of the federal 
a campaign on “hot’’ oil at 
this time is measurable 
chiefly by tank car shipments. 
That the tender system now in 
operation is getting results is 
indicated by a reduction of total 
cars moved each day over the 
past week to less than half the 
normal movement recently pre- 
vailing. 

Total shipments, for exam- 
ple, in the week ended Oct. 21 
averaged 493 ears daily, all 
products. The total movement 
Nov. 1 was 186 cars. 


Thus far everything has been 
working out well. The Depart- 
ment of Justice staff in Tyler 
started its work, as reported 
last week, with injunctions 
against the McMurrey interests 
and followed this by causing 
the arrest of a man alleged to 
have signed too many affidavits 
on interstate tank cars. The 
tender board performed well 
and checked the flow of oil to 
the point where the tension was 
taken off the crude oil market. 
Atlas Pipe Line Co. and Ouachi- 
ta Valley Refining Co. restored 
their recent cuts in crude prices. 


But the tender board’s exis- 
tence was challenged in a suit 
filed by Union Petroleum Co., 
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By Lawrence E. Smith 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


represented by F. W. Fischer, 
Tyler attorney who has long 
been outstanding in oil control 
litigation. The overt act al- 
leged by Fischer was the stop- 
ping in transit of 50 cars of re- 
fined products by the tender 
board. The board, it is under- 
stood unofficially, denied issu- 
ing any stop order; it merely 
notified the Texas Pacific Rail- 
way that there was an order re- 
quiring tenders. Anyway, Fisch- 
er said in his bill of complaint 
that the cars were stopped on 
order of Norman L, Myers, teu- 
der board chairman, and asked 
for immediate relief. Judge 
Randolph Bryant issued a man- 
datory injunction and the cars 
were released. 


While Fischer went the whole 
distance in his bill and attacked 
the legality of the board and of 
the tender system, Judge Bry- 
ant ruled upon nothing except 
the detention of the tank cars. 
He set the rest of the applica- 
tion for hearing at Tyler, Nov. 
17. Temporary injunction is 


asked pending final hearing of 
the issues. 


Members of the board, Nor- 
man L. Myers, Ralph Horween 
and J. Howard Marshall, were 
named defendants, as well as 
the Texas Pacific Railway Co. 
Constitutional question is raised 
and Fischer asserts that there is 
no statutory authority for the 
creation by Administrator Ickes 
of the tender board. He con- 
tends that the order creating 
the tender system established a 
zone for its application and that 
nowhere else in the U. S. is the 
order applicable. He contends 
that the prohibition in Sec. 9-C 
of the recovery act applies to 
the shipment of illegal oil in 
interstate commerce and that 
the board is supervising ship- 
ments of legal oil. 


O, THE battle is far from be- 

ing won. For the moment a 
great deal of good has been 
done, but several hurdles re- 
main. There is one big one 
plainly visible, apart from the 
attack on the tender board. This 
is the matter of state clearance 
of “‘hot”’ oil on which fine has 
been paid. 


The attorney general’s office 
at Austin has ruled that where 
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an operator has been punished 
by the court for overproducing, 
the Railroad Commission must 
give him tender on “‘hot’’ oil 
Which has been cured by pen- 
alty. Now, the federal tender 
board cannot go behind the 
state tenders on crude oil. If 
the state records show that 
crude oil has been cleared to 
the refinery, the federal board 
must issue tender for the move- 
ment in interstate commerce of 
the products. The state is the 
judge as to the legality of the 
crude oil. 


T IS estimated that there are 
about a half million barrels of 
‘hot’’ oil in storage, other than 
that in refinery storage, in the 
field. If the owners step up, 
confess their sins, and pay a 
a fine, the Railroad Commission, 
Says the attorney general’s of- 
fice, must sanction the removal 
of the oil. 

This was considered enough 
of a menace by Rep. Bok Long, 
Wichita Falls, to cause him to 
prepare a bill to be introduced 
in the present special session of 
the legislature, providing a fine 
of one dollar a barrel on “hot” 
oil. Fines heretofore imposed 
by the courts have been small 
enough to leave a substantial 
profit in the business. 

It is the intention of the Rail- 
road Commission to resist the 
opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office and this past week 
the commission was considering 
methods of appealing from a 
decision of a district court along 
that line. 

Business transacted by the 
tender board was largely rou- 
tine over the past week, with 
only two or three skirmishes 
with refiners who sought ten- 
ders. The board is still en- 
gaged in checking reports of 
several who applied for tenders. 
It has proceeded quite carefully 
and is trying to avoid makirg 
some ruling that would imme- 
diately plunge the whole affair 
into litigation. 

The one point on which it has 
been reversed, that of the inter- 
cepted tank cars, involves an 
interpretation of what consti- 
tutes shipment. 
50 cars belonging to the Union 
Petroleum Co., was billed on 
October 24. The tender order 
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This batch of 


became effective at 12:01 a. m., 
the 25th. The railroad did not 
move the cars until after the 
order became effective. The Un- 
ion’s contention is that no ten- 
der was being required at the 
time it billed the shipments. 


A total of 116 cars was 
stopped in this manner, of 
which 82 were on Texas Pacific 
tracks, 11 on International & 
Great Northern and 23 on Santa 
Fe. As the week closed, only 
the Union had obtained release 
of its shipments through the 
court. Many of them had got- 
ten out of the state and some 
had reached quite distant 
points. The railroads cut them 
out of trains as they were noti- 
fied of the numbers of cars on 
which the tender board con- 
sidered tenders should be 
sought. 


All in all there was a general 
staying-away from the tender 
board by refiners. Consequent- 
ly, with storage filled and no 
place to ship without tenders 
except into the already satu- 
rated Texas markets, one by 
one the plants were shut down 
untii on Nov. 2, date of latest 
count available as this is writ- 
ten, of the 74 refineries checked 
only 17 were running. 


OR the week ended Oct. 28 a 

daily average of 523 cars was 
moved from the East Texas 
field. The record beginning 
with Oct. 25, first day that ten- 
ders were required, was as fol- 
lows: 


Inter- Intra- 
Date state state Total 
ORG, (ZO vcscsitdsaonee 109 12 184 
OE. 226. cicsinn ive, 203 248 
POU. OD hisscszisacdes 57 146 203 
07 St 4 25 75 100 
Gi, neh! 32 201 233 
oa | | ee 32 12} 153 
FS Madicdussiicss 56 157 213 
NOW. “Rescscussess 52 134 186 


Cars billed coastwise are in- 
cluded with interstate’ ship- 
ments. 


On the Department of Justice 
battlefront, principal develop- 
ments were the continuance un- 
til Nov. 9 of the hearing on gov- 
ernment’s application for tem- 
porary injunction against the 
McMurrey interests and the two 
railroads which serve. their 


plants and the arrest of J. L. 
Nichols. 

The McMurrey matter, re- 
ported in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEws of Oct. 31, had been set 
for Nov. 2 by Judge Bryant af- 
ter he had granted a temporary 
restraining order which prohib- 
ited the companies and rail- 
roads from moving oil and prod- 
ucts in interstate commerce un- 
less produced in accordance 
with state regulations. 

It has been rumored, but not 
confirmed, that the case will be 
put off still another week and 
will be heard in Tyler on Nov. 
17, the same day the court is 
to hear the attack on the fed- 
eral tender board. 


J L. NICHOLS, of Kilgore, was 
* arrested on information com- 
plaint filed by the Department 
of Justice, the night of Oct. 31 
but it was no Hallowe’en prank. 
He was charged with having 
violated Sec. 35 of the U. S. 
criminal code, which has to do 
with falsely swearing to a fed- 
eral agency. He was accused 
of having falsely sworn to nu- 
merous OES-6 forms. 


This particular form was the 
one required by Administrator 
Ickes’ rules for shipment inter- 
state of East Texas oils. Its us- 
age ceased when the _ federal 
tender board took over the job. 
OES-6 included an affidavit that 
the product shipped was not 
made from illegally produced 
crude. 


Nichols waived preliminary 
hearing when arraigned before 
U. S. Commissioner Paul Kern, 
in Tyler, and was released on 
bond of $5000 to await action by 
the grand jury. A. V. Riley, 
Kilgore refiner, and J. A. Liner, 
producer, made bond. 

This is the first criminal ac- 
tion begun in the present cru- 
sade and the second in this field 
in the entire history of the fed- 
eral supervision of the field, as 
to interstate commerce. The 
only other action started was 
the indictment early this year 
of five men. That was for code 
violation and was recently dis- 
missed when the Department of 
Justice informed the U. S. Su- 
preme Court that it was based 
on a code paragraph that had 
been omitted. 
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Ickes’ Secrecy Policy 


Breeds Code Trouble 


By Warren C. Platt, Editor 


E HAVE not said much lately about Oil 

Administrator Ickes’ original and con- 

tinuing effort to shut off the P. & C. Com- 
mittee from all speech with the oil industry and 
have all statements on oil be those approved and 
issued by him. 

The P. & C. Committee has not exactly obeyed 
Ickes’ order to the letter. It has talked “in con- 
fidence’”’ to perhaps several hundred oil men all 
told, about various matters. But the vast bulk of 
the oil industry has been left in ignorance until 
it pleased Ickes to make a statement and even 
then the mouths of the P. & C. Committee mem- 
bers were kept closed as to any explanations. 

All this has irked the individual members of 
the P. & C. Committee greatly but the few times 
they have expostulated with Ickes, he has flown 
into a rage and the committee has dropped the 
subject... 

Considerable of the trouble over the code, 
Ickes’ and government’s relation with the in- 
dustry, we think is due to this policy of secrecy. 

We might be willing to pass over the subject 
for a still longer period but Ickes keeps putting 
his neck ont and it is only his due to take a crack 
at it, a thing he is quite prone to do with all who 
differ with him. 

Roosevelt himself has gotten quite touchy on 
criticism and seems to have a bent for scolding. 
Roosevelt was childish in his controversy with 
the newspapers last spring when they wanted a 
definite statement in their code for freedom of 
the press. 

Ickes in various statements has said much 
about the freedom of the press but at the same 
time emphasizing especially freedom of speech 
and freedom of assemblage. At a meeting of 
would-be-radio educators—-evidently professors 
who want to teach but who have no radio sta- 
tions nor any money to buy time on them—Ickes 
continued his harangue on freedom of speech 
this time for unlimited time over the radio; all 
derogatory in tone and words to the newspapers. 
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Despite our constitution and a lot of kind 
words at Washington, the fight over freedom of 
the press, which really includes freedom of 
speech in this country is not without merit. The 
way Washington is extending and enforcing the 
policy in all departments that nothing be said to 
any one at any time without the O.K. of the de- 
partment head, has real possibilities of a form 
of censorship that, so far as government activi- 
ties goes, can get pretty close to the censorship 
of Europe’s political dictators. 


ERE is what the general counsel of the Amer 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association said 
a week ago: 

“The press today is facing an emergency 
greater than any which confronted it in its en- 
tire history. By its own vigilance alone, can it 
be saved and the right of the people to a free 
press preserved. 


“There has been built and there is still build- 
ing in Washington a great propaganda machine 
for the absolute control of all news concerning 
the activities of our government. Every bureau 
in every department of the government today 
has its ‘information division,’ the sole reason for 
the existence of which is to see that only that 
news about its activities approved by the head of 
the department reaches the public. 

“The propaganda machine built up in the last 
few months in Washington is greater and more 
effective than any similar agency which ever 
existed in the world before. Advertising agencies 
have been employed by the government, not to 
place advertising but to advise the present ad- 
ministration how to sell its program, its philos- 
ophy, to the people of this country through news 
columns, at publisher’s expense, and at no cost 
to the government. 

“Trained newspaper and magazine men, 
editors and correspondents, have been employed 








to disseminate this propaganda. 
not confined to Washington alone, as sub-offices 
are being established throughout the country to 


further the purpose.” 


If Ickes were to come anywhere near to per- 
forming as he talks, he would at once lift the 
embargo on free speech in the P. & C. Comnit- 


tee. 


If al) that Ickes has been saying of late about 


Their work is 
embargo. 


free speech is hooey, then he will continue the 


In the meantime, as we have urged many 


times in the past, let the members of the P. & C. 


Committee assert their own American citizen- 
ship and go ahead and talk as they see fit and let 
Ickes enjoy another explosion of temper if he 


wishes. Even the P. & C. Committee has some 


Postpone Move to Impose More 


Drastic Hot Oil Penalties 


By Telegraph 

HOUSTON, Nov. 5 

FFORTS to obtain enact- 

Bi scent of a new law in Texas 

to penalize “hot” oil pro- 

ducers more severely will be 

deferred until the new adminis- 

tration takes office and the new 

legislature convenes next Janu- 
ary. 

This was decided at a meet- 
ing of oil men and legislators 
at Austin Nov. 3 where consid- 
eration was given to the pro- 
posal to push for enactment of 
a law fining ‘“‘hot” oil producers 
$1 for every barrel of ‘“‘hot’’ oil 
produced. Some expressed the 
fear that the proposal to base 
penalties on the volume of oil 
produced would be held to be 
discriminatory and hence un- 
constitutional. 

A committee was appointed 
to consider future legislation. 
It consists of Robert Hardwicke, 
Fort Worth proration lawyer, 
former Governor Dan Moody 
and T. L. Foster. 

It appeared today that the 
movement to set up a new Nnat- 
ural resource committee’ to 
take over oil and gas regulation 
from the railroad commission 
had been stopped again as it has 
many times in the past. 

The Austin conference, called 
by the legislators, followed 
quickly after Elbert Hooper, 
first assistant attorney general, 
had ruled Oct. 31 that a “hot” 
oil producer who pays the fine 
on his over-production is there- 
after entitled to move the oil 
involved, if a court orders it to 
be moved. 

The attorney general’s de- 
partment, in thus “‘blessing”’ the 
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Tender Order Stayed 
By Teletype 

TULSA, Nov. 6.—Judge Hurst, 
Gregg county district, has stayed his 
recent decision which held that the 
Texas Railroad Commission was com- 
pelled to issue tender clearance on oil 
products in excess of allowable where 
fine had been assessed by the court. 
The stay was issued on the represen- 
tation that the commission through 
the attorney general's office was pre- 
paring an appeal, 





movement of such ‘‘hot’’ oil held 
that the penalty was exclusive 
and that no others could be im- 
posed; if the penalty was too 
small to make operations un- 
profitable for the producer, that 
was not the fault of the state 
authorities but of the law. 

In point, was the case of an 
East Texas oil producer who 
had paid a fine of $4000 on 80,- 
000 barrels of oil production in 
eight days, and_ thereafter 
sought an application to move 
it. The court’s judgment or- 
dered the railroad commission’s 
East Texas tender board to 
issue papers authorizing ship- 
ment. 

A number of fines have been 
recently handed down in the 
East Texas” district courts 
against ‘“‘hot’’ oil 
but in no case prior to this week 
had any such fines involved 
more than $6500 to $7500 pen- 
alty. At Longview, Nov. 2, Bag- 
gett and Barcus et al, charged 
with aggravated use of a by- 
pass on the Rosson lease of the 
Johnson survey, Gregg county, 
were fined $25,500 by district 
Judge I. M. Williams of Mount 
Pleasant. 


producers, 


rights under the constitution. 





The Hubbard opinion sug- 
gested that the state law also 
defines felony offenses for Over- 
production in addition to civil 


‘penalties. Criminal prosecution 


is not barred by the civil pro- 
ceedings, he pointed out. “The 
Commission can and very prob- 
ably should bring this matter to 
the attention of the county or 
district attorney of the county 
where the oil was produced,”’ he 
said. 

Oil lawyers have little faith 
in criminal provisions of the 
statute and would like to see 
the attorney general’s depart- 
ment appeal some of the cases 
in which small fines are as- 
sessed and issuance of tenders 
ordered. 

Governor-elect Allred has 
not made any statement as to 
his position on future oil legis- 
lation. He is, however, not ex- 
pected to approve any moves to 
set up a separate oil commis- 
sion. He supported Chairman 
Lon A. Smith of the railroad 
commission, in his recent pri- 
mary campaign. 


Okla. Production Set 


For November 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 2.— 
November daily allowable pro- 
duction of oil in Oklahoma dur- 
ing November has been set at 
459,300 barrels by the State 
Corporation Commission, ac- 
cording to its order of Oct. 31. 

Stripper well and unprorated 
areas get to produce 192,954 
barrels daily. 

The Simpson sand below the 
Wilcox zone in Oklahoma City 
field will be permitted to flow 
to capacity during November, 
with zone allowable set at 32,- 
000 barrels daily. A supple- 
mental order was issued direct- 
ing the Simpson zone and faulty 
line zone potentials be deter- 
mined by the November 30-day 
production test. 
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Battle Front in Eastern Price War 


Narrows to State of New Jersey 


By V. B. Guthrie 
N. P. N. Managing Editor 


By Teletype 


NEW YORK, Nov. 6 


HE battlefront in the gaso- 

line price war in the east 

seems to have narrowed to 
the state of New Jersey today. 

The inability of the major oil 
marketing companies to agree 
among themselves and, as a 
group, to agree with the inde- 
pendent wholesale marketing 
companies, on margins to deal- 
ers and differentials between 
branded and unbranded gaso- 
line, is holding retail prices 
there to the low levels of the 
past week or so. 


Standard Oil Co. of New York 
today advanced gasoline prices 
in its territory to what it calls 
its normal price structure, 6 
cents above the delivered tank 
car price and this advance seems 
to have been met by other mar- 
keters. 

There was no string on the 
advance by the New York Stand- 


ard. It put the retail price back 
up, recognizing the stronger 


tank car market. In the mean- 
time conferences between the 
various interests are to continue 
in an effort to work out some of 
the disputed points as to mar- 
gins, differentials and market- 
ing practices which led to the 
break. 

In New Jersey, however, the 
S. O. New Jersey seems definite- 
ly embarked upon a marketing 
policy which calls for a dealer 
margin of not over 3 cents maxi- 
mum and a difference between 
the price of branded and un- 
branded gasoline of something 
less than 1 cent a gallon. Dur- 
ing the price war it came down 
to within a half-cent of the price 
for unbranded goods. 

In a conference last night be- 
tween representatives of the ma- 
jor oil companies and the inde- 
pendent marketing companies, 
it is understood the New Jersey 
Standard announced its willing- 
ness to put its retail prices back 
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up provided that, pending the 
working out of a permanent 
policy, the independents agreed 
to a difference of not over 1 cent 
between branded and unbrand- 
ed goods. 


The representatives of the in- 
caependents refused to accept 
this program, on the grounds, 
it is understood, that they were 
binding themselves on a price 
policy, whereas there was noth- 
ing binding among the major 
oil companies as to dealer mar- 
gins. At least two of the majors, 
it is said, are unwilling to accept 
a reduction of 1 cent in the deal- 
er margin which the New Jersey 
Standard has adopted. 

So conferences will continue 
in the effort to bring order into 
a gasoline market situation in 
which there are some elements 
not found in other parts of the 
county. In general the major 
companies which are engaged in 
the keenest competition among 
themselves for the gallonage in 
this eastern seaboard territory, 


are endeavoring to arrive at 
some agreement among them- 
selves on gasoline marketing 
practices, dealer margins and 
differentials. 

It is understood that there 
has been drawn up what is 


called a 9-point marketing pro- 
gram covering marketing prac- 
tices upon which the majors 
hope to agree. This is now in 
the hands of a committee from 
their legal departments. Revi- 
sions in marketing practices 
known to be under considera- 
tion involve the general adop- 
tion of sliding scale dealers 
margins, as against the old pol- 
icy of guaranteed margins based 
on the service station price. Un- 
dercover price cutting at service 
stations has been a sore spot for 
years. There is also involved 
the discussion of a policy on 
premiums, and advertising of 
gasoline brands. 


With agreement among them- 


selves, the representatives of 
the majors will then endeavor 
to work out a program which 
the independent marketing 
companies can accept. It is this 
latter group which injects an 
element into this eastern mar- 
ket which is not found else- 
where, except possibly to some 
degree in isolated congested 
gasoline markets along other 
sections of the coast. 

Starting in as business oppor- 
tunists a few years ago, when 
surplus supplies of gasoline 
were available in the southwest 
and in California, certain indi- 
viduals developed six to eight 
active, well financed wholesale 
gasoline companies. They moved 
fast, bought gasoline from re- 
finers when prices were low and 
moved it to the East Coast by 
water. 

From strategically located 
marine terminals, they sold it 
by barge, tank car and tank 
truck to the local independent 
oil marketing companies and to 
dealer outlets. Their prices 
were based on delivered cost 
plus, whereas the major com- 
panies based their prices on a 
fixed margin below their service 
station price. The independents 
have at times had as much as 
1.5 cents to 2 cents leeway be- 
tween their wholesale prices and 
those of the majors. 


HIS independent group at one 

time handled 10 per cent of 
the gallonage in the territory 
from Portland, Me., to Norfolk, 
Va., and west at times as far as 
Ohio, the territory of the great- 
est gasoline concentration in the 
country. They sold for the most 
part unbranded gasoline and 
their price structure allowed the 
outlets handling their material 
to sell at 1.5 cents to 2 cents un- 
der the price for regular grade 
of the major oil company sta- 
tions. 

In the present dispute this 
group is for a wide difference 
between branded and unbrand- 
ed goods because that means a 
larger volume of their material 
will move to the public. They 
are also for a narrower dealer 
margin because that will limit 
“under the canopy” cutting at 
dealer stations selling major 
brands which cuts into the busi- 


ness at unbranded = stations. 
They maintain the _ principal 


source of the recent price dis- 
turbance is the cutting at major 
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dealer stations to get back ac- 
counts which the major com- 
panies took as consumer busi- 
ness. 

All hands seem to agree, for 
the most part, that it is desir- 
able to get the gasoline situa- 
tion worked out here in the east 
in order that the same type of 
sharpshooting tactics may not 
disrupt the heating oil market 
which is a considered factor in 
this territory. 

Richard Kahle, head of East- 
ern States Petroleum Co., went 
to Washington, Nov. 4, to lay 
the case of the independent be- 
fore the authorities there. Asa 
result Charles Fahy, of the Pe- 
troleum Administrative Board 
came to New York yesterday 
and with Dr. John Frey also of 
the P.A.B. was in attendance, 
at yesterday morning’s confer- 
ence at the Waldorf which was 
presided over by C. E. Arnott, 
general head of the stabilization 
committees under the code. 

Fahy said he was present as 
a government representative 
both as an observer and possibly 
as a participant in the confer- 
ences. He said that as an ob- 
server he was present to give 
any help in the working out by 
the larger oil companies of a 
marketing policy which would 
end some of the practices which 
now cause trouble; but that 
since present retail prices in 
many areas in the east are at a 
level which undoubtedly means 
selling below cost, the govern- 
ment felt it might consider itself 
a participant to end this condi- 
tion since selling below cost is 
forbidden under the code. 


Pennsylvania Crude 


Reduced 25 Cents 


PITTSBURGH—On Nov. 6 all 
leading purchasers of Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude reduced 
prices for this grade 25 cents per 
barrel. Last previous change 
was a 10 cent advance on May 1 

South Penn Oil Co. issued a 
statement that ‘“‘this adjustment 
had been postponed from time 
to time at considerable loss to 
refiners in the hope that long 
promised betterment and stabi- 
lization would become an actu- 
ality and was not influenced by 


recent retail gasoline disturb- 
ances.”’ 
Joseph Seep Purchasing 
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Agency, which had discontinued 
posting prices for Bradford dis- 
trict crude on May 16, 1930, re- 
sumed posting prices in this dis- 
trict at $2.30 per barrel. New 
prices of other grades purchased 
by Seep are: Pennsylvania 
grade in Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania Pipe Line lines, $1.97; in 
Eureka lines (West Virginia), 
#1.92; in Buckeye lines (Macks- 
burg, O.), $1.82. 

On the same date Tide Water 
Pipe Co., Ltd. and the Pennzoil 
Co. reduced prices 25 cents, the 
former posting for Bradford- 
Allegany district crude, $2.30, 
and the latter in National Trans- 
it lines prices ranging from 
$2.22 in Cochran, Franklin, 
Hamilton and Doolittle districts, 
to $2.17 for oil purchased in 
other lower Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts. 


Crude Prices Returned 


To Former Levels 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1. 
John E. Shatford, member of 
the Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee, today announced 
restoration of Ouachita Valley 
Refining Co.’s $1 per barrel for 
crude oil, effective as of Oct. 24. 

In a statement, Shatford ex- 
plained that his company had 
joined with several others Oct. 
24 in reducing crude prices to 
54 cents in belief that this would 
constitute an = ‘effective chal- 
lenge to the industry to take ac- 
tive steps to remedy existing 
conditions.” 

“Everyone conversant with 
the situation,’’ Shatford contin- 
ued, ‘‘will admit that this chal- 
lenge has proved successful 
temporarily at least. Coupled 
with the Government’s solicit- 
ing co-operation of East Texas 
refiners, the establishment of 
the Federal Tender Board by 
Administrator Ickes, and activ- 
ity of the Justice Department, 
these crude cuts transferred the 
issue from talk to reality and re- 
sulted in an aronsed and deter- 
mined effort to resume the buy- 


, 


ing program and correct mar- 
keting practices. Conditions 


now seem improved and moving 
in the right direction. 

“In recognition of these ef- 
torts, we have restored our price 
effective Oct. 24. We earnestly 


hope that this improvement will 
continue so that the prevailing 
schedule of crude prices can be 
justified.”’ 

The Kanotex Refining Co., 
Arkansas City, Kan., and Globe 
Oil & Refining Co., Wichita, 
Kan, announced that, effective 
7 a.m. Nov. 6, they have re- 
turned their price schedules on 
Oklahoma-Kansas crude to the 
levels in effect prior to reduc- 
tions made Oct. 25, when they 
had reduced their prices 46 cents 
a barrel. The price restoration 
is retroactive to Oct. 25. 


Dealers Plan Action 
In Margin Dispute 


CHICAGO, Nov. 3.—Incensed 
by the contemplated reductions 
in margins which are to take ef- 
fect on Dec. 1 over the middle 
west, members of the Chicago 
Service Station Operators Asso- 
ciation have planned = action 
which they hope will stave off 
the reductions. 


At a meeting Oct. 31 associa- 
tion members resolved to turn 
back blue eagles and withdraw 
from code observance. Their 
representatives on various code 
bodies will resign if the contem- 
plated margin reductions take 
effect Dec. 1. 

The association also resolved 
that the members would not 
purchase any house brand motor 
oil from their present major 
company suppliers, at least un- 
til Dec. 5 and to take further ac- 
tion then if the reductions go 
through, it was stated by offi- 
cials of the association. 

The association has proposed 
a sliding scale of margins (with 
a minimum in Chicago of 3.5 
cents and a maximum of 6 cents) 
based on a percentage of the re- 
tail price. 

The association still is hope- 
ful that a marketing agreement 
for the Chicago area can be put 
into effect which would tend to 


eliminate ‘‘under the canopy” 
price cutting and restore the 


normal retail price structure, it 
was stated by officials. The 
elimination of the secret rebat- 
ing which has been going on 
would remove from the the chief 
reasons for a cut in the dealer 
margins, they believe. 
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Ickes Continues Hands Off Policy 


In Gasoline 


DMINISTRATOR  ICKES 

believes that conditions in 

the oil industry are “in- 
finitely better.’’ He told news- 
papermen Nov. 1 that “hot” oil 
has been dried up and that the 
Federal Tender Board is “‘liv- 
ing up to expectations.” 


“But there are certain things, 
which we have no power to do 
under the code, that the indus- 
try itself must take care of,” 
Mr. Ickes added. “The indus- 
try must iron out troubles in 
the marketing situation—es- 
pecially the allowance of a prop- 
er differential to independent 
distributors.” 


While keenly interested in 
conferences this week at New 
York on differentials and other 
factors involved in the wide- 
spread price wars, the Oil Ad- 
ministration has officially taken 
no part. 

Administrator Ickes sent a 
ielegram expressing the hope 
that the warring factions could 
patch up their differences but 
indicated that he considered it 
a matter for the industry itself 
to handle. 


Another development this 
week has been the filing of sev- 
eral legal actions against al- 
leged violators of the code. Out- 
standing of these were the five 
Coryell indictments returned at 
Peoria, Ill., charging violations 
of code labor provisions. 


In Washington, D. C., an in- 
dictment was returned against 
the New England Auto Supply 
Co., operated by Russell Barrett 
on charges that employes 
worked longer than the code al- 


lows. 


In North Carolina, two bills 
of complaint were filed by the 
Unitcd States District Attorney 
seeking injunctions against G. 
A. Jones, operating ‘“Dad’s 
Place’ at Leland, and R. T. 
Burnett, Wilmington. Jones 
was reported charged with sell- 
ing below posted prices while 
Burnett was reported charged 
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Price Wars 


Ickes to Discuss Marketing 
By Teletype 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Adminis- 
trator Ickes told newspapermen to- 
day that he has written ‘‘a dam good 
speech” to be delivered November 
14, before the A. P. IL. at Dallas, Tex. 
He intimated that he would have 
“plenty to say’? about bad marketing 
conditions and he would mince no 
words in blaming whom he consid- 
ers responsible, “I intend to call a 
spade a dirty shovel,’ he emphatical- 
ly declared, 


with violations of 
provisions. 

Another case was filed in 
Florida, making a total of three 
brought within a week in that 
state. A bill of complaint 
charging violation of Art. V, 
Rule 3, by selling below posted 
prices, was reported filed 
against the Red & White Serv- 
ice Station, Miami. 

Reports indicate that quite a 
few more were filed this week 
of which no notice has been re- 
ceived here as yet. 


code labor 


Indictment Alleges Coryell 
Violated Oil Code 


PEORIA, Nov. 3.—A grand 
jury in the United States district 
court here Oct. 31 returned an 
indictment against the L. L. 
Coryell Oil Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
charging violation of the petro- 
leum code. 

No date has been set for bring- 
ing the case to trial, accord- 
ing to district attorney Frank 
Lemon, although it was stated 
that due to the crowded condi- 
tion of the court docket there 
probably would be a delay of a 
few weeks. 

The indictment charged the 
Coryell company with violation 
of the hours of labor and wage 
provisions of the code for sta- 
tions in Peoria, Kewanee, Rock 
Island and Galesburg, Ill., and 
tor deviation from posted prices 


as set up in Art. V, Rule 3, Par. 
7 of the code. 

The following statement was 
issued by L. L. Coryell, Sr., 
president of the Coryell com- 
panies: 

“With reference to the gov- 
ernment’s NRA suit against one 
of our companies in Peoria, Il., 
started yesterday, I wish to say 
our business operations extend- 
ing over eight states are, from 
an NRA point of view, based on 
the advices of our legal depart- 
ment. A careful study has been 
made of the NRA provisions and 
earnest effort put forth to com- 
ply with them. 

“We have had no notice what- 
ever from the government that 
we were not complying with the 
code. It would therefore seem 
that the government is more de- 
sirous of prosecution than com- 
pliance. We have frequently 
been heckled by competitors be- 
cause of our cash-and-carry 
price operations and it has been 
many times rumored that we 
would be involved in NRA litiga- 
tions. Needless to say the ablest 
counsel of the nation will con- 
test this matter to the highest 
court in the land if need be.” 

In a letter to this publication 
Mr. Coryell stated that, “We 
have submitted our contracts 
with our labor to the adminis- 
tration, likewise, all forms of 
advertising, quantity discounts, 
ete., and never have received 
one word of disapproval.” 


Panama Case Delayed 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1. 
Whiie no definite date has been 
set for oral argument of the 
Panama and Amazon cases be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court, it 
was learned today that they will 
hot come up until Dee. 3 at the 
earliest. These cases, originat- 
ing in East Texas nearly a year 
ago, involve constitutionality of 
so-called “‘hot’’ oil regulations 
under Section %c¢ of the NIRA 
and possibly production sections 
of the oil code. 


Kansas’ November Allowable 


WICHITA, Kan., Nov. 3. 
Daily allowable production in 
Kansas for November has been 
set at 123,223 barrels, accord- 
ing to Theo. A. Morgan. state 
oil umpire. 











Rising Tank Car Markets End 
Milwaukee Price Control 


By E. L. Barringer 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 3 

HE strengthening of motor 

fuel in the tank car market 
last week, without a compen- 
sating rise in Milwaukee service 
station prices, brought to an 
end the effectiveness of the in- 
dustry’s first experience with 
government price’ regulation 
here. 

State control of Milwaukee 
county retail prices began Oct. 
14, through a Wisconsin mark- 
ets department order providing 
that prices should change auto- 
matically as the tank car mark- 
et advanced or declined in 0.5- 
cent steps. Last week tank car 
markets advanced 1 cent and 
Milwaukee service station prices 
remained unchanged. 

While government regulation 
has ceased to control Milwau- 
kee prices, the legal attacks on 
the markets department order 
in Dane County (Madison) Cir- 
cuit Court continued last week 
to mark time. The court has 
not given a decision on Wad- 
hams restraining order case. 

Failure of Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana to advance its retail 
prices in line with the higher 
tank car markets results from 
the fact that a case is now pend- 
ing in state circuit court seeking 
to force Standard to obey the 
order. Legal opinion is that 
Standard is relieved of the ne- 
cessity of making changes in its 
prices while the case is unde- 
cided. 

When the order was first is- 
sued Standard complied with its 
terms and went into federal 
court to seek a restraining or- 
der. It complained to federal 
court that it must obey because 
fines prescribed are so heavy. 

Believing a state court might 
be more friendly to its position 
the state haled Standard into 
the state circuit court before 
the federal court could act. 
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Hearing of the federal court 
case has been delayed until the 
state court case is settled. 

Milwaukee station prices, un- 
der the order, were to be estab- 
lished by the tank car market. 
To the tank car price for each 
of the three octane brackets, for 
each station grade, was to be 
added freight from Group 3 and 
inspection fee of 2.65 cents, 5 
cents taxes, plus the 1.5-cent 
jobber margin and the 3.5 or 3- 
cent dealer margin. 

As the published tank car 
market changed, a similar ad- 
justment was required by the 
order to be effective at noon on 
the day the published price 
changed sufficiently to affect re- 
tail prices. To prevent 0.125 
cent fluctuations the order re- 
quired that the tank car market 
should move a full 0.5 cent be- 
fore a change should be made 
in the retail price. 

The order, published Oct. 138, 
became effective Oct. 14. On 
Oct. 13 the tank car market for 
low octane gasoline was quot- 
ed at 2.5 cents. With freight, 
inspection fee, and margins, the 
third grade price in Milwau- 
kee county automatically be- 
came 15.1 cents Oct. 14, second 
grade was posted at 16.6 cents, 
and first grade at 18.6 cents. 
The order sets only minimum 
prices and margins. 

Prices given above were for 
branded motor fuels. Unbrand- 
ed gasolines were posted 0.5 
cent lower, as permitted by the 
order. 





Orders 10-Acre Spacing 


TULSA, Nov. 3.—An emer- 
gency order requiring 10-acre 
well spacing in the John Fitts 
field of Pontotoc county, Okla- 
homa, has been issued by the 
State Corporation Commission. 
A hearing has been set for Nov. 
20. 


John C. Long Jr. Killed 


TULSA, Nov. 38.—John C. 
Long, Jr., purchasing agent for 
Shell Petroleum Corp. in the 
Tulsa office, fatally wounded 
himself at his home the morn- 
ing of Oct. 29. He had been in 
ill health for some time, and 
had been on a leave of absence 
from his work for the past six 
weeks. Interment was at Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn. 


Jobbers to Support Code 
Labor Rule Changes 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—A 
delegation of oil jobbers affili- 
ated with the National Oil Mar- 
keters’ Ass’n. will support the 
Planning and _ Co-ordination 
Committee’s labor reeommenda- 
tions at the hearings Nov. 7 and 
8 before the Petroleum Labor 
Policy Board, it was announced 
today by Paul E. Hadlick, asso- 
ciation counsel. 


These recommendations are 
that marketing operations in 
towns of less than 2500 popula- 
tion be exempt from code labor 
provisions and that the defini- 
tion of “employee” be changed 
as suggested by the Committee. 


I. A. Archambault, president 
of the Illinois jobbers’ associa- 
tion, will head the delegation. 


Roberts Found Guilty 
Of Tax Evasion 


TERRE HAUTE, Nov. 2.— 
Don M. Roberts, Terre Haute, 
Ind., operator of a chain of 
service stations, was found 
guilty of violation of the In- 
diana state gasoline tax law by 
a jury in the state court here 
yesterday. 


He was sentenced to serve a 
term of one to five years in the 
penitentiary and was fined $500. 
No notice of an appeal has yet 
been filed, it was reported. 


The gasoline tax evasion com-: 
mittee and the Indiana authori- 
ties co-operated on the case, it 
was stated by a member of the 
committee. 
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Dallas Prices Cut 


DALLAS, Nov.  6.—Retail 
gasoline prices in Dallas, Ft. 
Worth and Houston areas have 
dropped again as result satura- 
tion of market by East Texas 
gasoline which has been re- 
stricted to intrastate movement. 
At noon today Dallas prices 
dropped from uniform schedule 
of 16, 18 and 20 cents including 
taxes, to 18, 15 and 17 cents. 
Fort Worth previously had 
dropped to 13, 15, and 18, while 
Houston gone down to 14, 16 and 
18. 


Buying Program Delayed 
In East Texas Field 


TULSA, Nov. 6.—Some delay 
was experienced in East Texas 
today in completion of the plan 
for the program committee to 
resume gasoline buying in that 
area. Delay apparently is due 
to the reluctance of a few refin- 
ers to sign on the present mini- 
mum price basis of five cents per 
gallon. These refiners, it is un- 
derstood, think the minimum 
price at the start should be 
higher. : 

Another meeting is scheduled 
for this afternoon, and it was 
expected opposition would be 
overcome and necessary signa- 
tures obtained to launch plan 
either late today or early Wed- 
nesday. 

Plans to 





handle purchases 
from trucks are about com- 
pleted. Fred H. Jordan will be 
in charge of the office at Kil- 
gore. He will be truck allocator 
and will work in co-operation 
with Louis Green, program com- 
mittee representative. Jordan 
will allocate to trucks gasoline 
from refiners in plan. Dispatch- 
ers will be stationed at Dallas, 
Ft. Worth and Houston and they 
will dispatch surplus gasoline 
to buyers. 

The plan will permit refiners 
and truck operators to continue 
supplying regular customers and 
surplus will be bought by ma- 
jors. The purchases, however, 
will only be in full-load or 
sealed-compartment lots. In 
this way the truck operator can 
make delivery entirely to major 
companies, or a portion of his 
load can be delivered to a regu- 
lar customer and the remainder 
to major buyers. 
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Gasoline Buying Resumed Nov. 6 


P. & C. Committee Reports 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 3 

HE gasoline buying program, 
suspended Sept. 28 due to 
the critical ‘‘hot’”’ oil situa- 
tion in East Texas, will be re- 
sumed Nov. 6, according to an 


announcement today by the 
Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee. 


Instructions were tele- 
graphed today to the Program 
Committee’s agents to begin 
immediately to sign up East 
Texas refiners to a new form of 
purchase contract approved by 
Administrator Ickes. 

Meanwhile, the major com- 
panies participating as buyers 
have been notified of quotas of 
East Texas gasoline they will 
be counted on to purchase dur- 
ing November. They have been 
asked to send shipping instruc- 
tions promptly to Louis Green, 
co.nmittee representative at Ty- 
ler, Texas. 

Under the new contract, the 
price paid for gasoline is to fluc- 
tuate 0.25 cent for each 5 cent 
per barrel variation in the price 
of crude, starting off at a mini- 
mum base price of 5 cents per 
gallon with one dollar crude. 

Vendors must agree to proc- 
ess only legally-produced crude 
and purchase their crude from 
producers who stay within their 
crude’ production allowable. 
They are not required to waive 
any of their constitutional 
rights. 

In its announcement, the P. & 
C. Committee expressed the be- 
lief that ali the East Texas re- 
finers will be signed up by Nov. 
6 and buying resumed. 

Chairman France of the Pro- 
gram Committee on Oct. 30 tel- 
egraphed all the buying com- 
panies recommending that the 
buying movement be resumed. 

He pointed out that every 
East Texas refiner had signed a 
petition agreeing to conditions 
set by the committee and re- 
questing that the program be 
started up again. He expressed 
the opinion that failure to pro- 
vide an outlet for East Texas 


gasoline at a price which would 
allow refiners in that area to 
operate on legally-produced 
crude would undermine present 
Government efforts to control 
the situation there. 

Attention was also called to 
activities of the Federal Tender 
Board in stopping movement of 
“hot” oil and its products out 
of East Texas. The National 
Coordinator has set the East 
Texas gasoline production allo- 
caticn at 700,000 barrels for 
November, the buying com- 
panies were advised. 


It was felt that these facts 
fulfil'ed conditions which the 
Committee had laid down as 
necessary to a resumption of 
the program. 


ihe Program Committee 
plans to review conditions on 
the fifteenth of each month and 
recommend to the buying group 
whether or not purchases 
should be continued in the 
month following. 


Oil Chemistry Symposium 
At Texas U. Nov. 17 


AUSTIN, Tex.—A symposium 
on petroleum chemistry, discus- 
sing particularly the new de- 
velopments in technology as 
well as pure chemistry, will be 
held at the University of Texas 
department of chemistry on 
Nov. 17, following the meeting 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute at Dallas earlier in the 
week. 

Among the subjects which 
are expected to be discussed at 
this symposium are the new de- 
velopments in solvent extraction 
and dewaxing of petroleum 
fractions; the progress at the 
university of the researches of 
Dr. J. R. Bailey and associates 
on the chemistry of petroleum 
nitrogen. Other nationally 
known petroleum technologists 
and chemists are to be present 
to present papers or to take part 
in the discussions. 
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Salute to A Soldier 
And Gentleman 


By John P. Herrick 





N THE passing of Col. An- 
drew D. Burns at his home in 
Bradford, a month after the 
celebration of his 84th_ birth- 
day, the Appalachian oil area 
lost an active leader in busi- 
ness, civic, church and military 
affairs. And every man who 
knew him intimately lost a 
friend of friends. Among his 
many activities was that of aid- 
ing in the development of senti- 
ment for improved highways 
throughout the Bradford oil 
fields and beyond. He was often 
referred to as the Father of 
Good Roads in McKean County. 
He was active in military circles 
for 34 years, retiring with the 
rank of Colonel. His company 


followed the flag in the Porto 
Rico campaign in the Spanish 


American war. 


In whatever activity he vol- 
unteered to serve, whether as 
the first president of the Brad- 
ford Board of Commerce, vest- 
ryvman of the Church of the 
Ascension, chairman of the Red 
Cross, director of the Bradford 
Building and Loan Association, 
head of the McKean County 
Good Roads’ Association or 
member of the local oil pro- 
ducers association, he could 
always be counted on to do his 
job willingly, courageously, and 
well. He knew how to carry a 
message to Garcia. 


Col. Burns was born on a 
New York state farm, near On- 
tario, August 20, 1850. He 
worked in a blast furnace as 
engineer, fireman on a lo- 
comotive. He early learned the 
value of a dollar by earning 
one. The Bradford oil regions 
lured him to that city in 1877. 


Was 


For more than a generation 
Col. Burns was interested in oil 
production in the Pennsylvania 
and New York oil fields. His \ 

a familiar figure at the annual 
meetings of the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Oil Producers As- 
sociation and the New York 
State Oil Producers Association. 
He was a confirmed optimist. 
One of his favorite sayings was 


this: ‘‘The wise man lives in the 
world with modest restraint 
and his heart goes out in sym- 
pathy to all men.” 


Trower in Auto Accident 

TULSA, Nov. 3.—Harry Trow- 
er, vice-president and R. M. Rig- 
gins, comptroller of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and their wives 
were injured Oct. 28 near Joplin, 
Mo., when their auto collided 
with a motortrain. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trower and Mr. Riggins received 
bone fractures. Mrs. Riggins 
was less seriously injured. 


Code Changes Recommen- 


ded By Production Group 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31.— 
The Production Sub-Committee 
met here today and completed 
drafting of its recommendations 
to the Planning and Co-ordina- 
tion Committee regarding 
changes in the oil code. 


By resolution of the P. & C. 
Committee Oct. 11, the produc- 
tion, refining and marketing 
sub-committees were instructed 
to study code provisions under 
their jurisdiction and recom- 
mend by Nov. 1 changes they 
consider necessary to simplify, 
clarify or improve the code. 


The Refining Sub-Committee 
will meet Nov. 12 in Adolphus 


‘Hotel, Dallas, Texas, during the 


American Petroleum Institute 
meeting there. Chairman Coates 
has urged members to submit 
their recommendations in ad- 
vance to John L.. Gray, Commit- 
tee secretary. So far few, if 
any, suggestions have been re- 
ceived. 

With Chairman Arnott con- 
ducting stabilization meetings 
in many sections of the country, 
it is doubtful whether the Mar- 
keting Sub-Committee will get 


together before the A.P.I. meet- 
ing. Committee members are 
represented as_ feeling that 


these stabilization meetings are 
of more immediate importance 
than consideration of code 
changes. 

Recommendations of the pro- 
duction committee are now be- 
ing studied by the P. & C. Com- 
mittee legal staff. 


Claim CD Contract Forms 
Should be Abolished 


By Teletype 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—In 
creasing pressure is_ being 
brought on the Planning & Co- 
ordination Committee to rescind 
the official commercial consum- 
er contract forms CD-1 and 
CD-2. Many independent oi] 
marketers east of the Rocky 
Mountains have urged the com- 
mittee to recommend this on 
grounds that the commercial 
consumer discount schedule and 
the minimum delivery rule ar 
being widely ignored by all 
types of marketers. 

Yxperience has demonstrated 
the impossibility of getting com- 
pliance with this rule in most 
sections, they said. Hands of 
the legitimate operator should 
not be tied while his competitors 
are taking away his business by 
granting larger discounts than 
allowed by the code, it was 
pointed out. 

Dissatisfaction of many job- 
bers with this rule was increased 
by the marketing sub-commit- 
tee’s continued failure to limit 
its operation to purchases with 
in a single county. 

Many marketers in Regions 5 
and 6, on the other hand, favor 
continuance of Form CD-1. This 
is probably due to the degree of 
stabilization attained on the Pa- 
cific Coast by activities of tlie 
petroleum agency. 

Some gasoline retailers have 
written in asking that Form 
CD-1 be retained. 


Keloff! Addresses Chemists 


MILWAUKEE—“‘Newer Prod- 
ucts from Petroleum” was the 
subject of a talk given by Dr 
Gustav Egloff, Universal Oil 
Products Co., Chicago, Oct. 25, 
before the Milwaukee Section 
of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 


To Broadcast Games 


MADISON, Wis.—The Fiore 
Coal and Oil Co. will again this 
season broadcast all football 
and basketball games played 
by the University of Wisconsin. 
Station WIBA, Madison, will 
carry the games. 
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S. O. Calif. Plans $2,000,000 


Modernization Program 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 2. 
TANDARD Oil Co. of Cali- 
S fornia hasundertaken 
an extensive modernization 
program at its Richmond refin- 


ery. Scheduled improvements 
include crude oil distillation 


equipment and lubricating oil 
refining and treating plants, as 
well as increased crude oil re- 
ceiving facilities and wharf re- 
pairs and extensions. 

Present plans provide for the 
completion of the major part 
of the program early in the new 
year. Several hundred men 
will work on these projects over 
a period of about four months, 
and the total expenditures in- 
volved are expected to amount 
to about two million dollars. 


A combination atmospheric 


and vacuum unit now under 
construction will, when com- 
pleted, be capable of feeding 


21,000 barrels of selected crude 
oil per day. It will produce a 
total of 11 closely fractionated 
streams varying from a light 
gasoline to a heavy lubricating 
distillate, in addition to specifi- 
cation road oil and asphalt bot- 
toms. 

A special rerun unit for refin- 
ing lubricating oils is also under 
construction. It will have a feed 
capacity of 5500 barrels a day, 
producing at least four streams 
of high quality lubricating dis- 
tillate. Both of these units are 
being designed and constructed 
by M. W. Kellogg Co. under con- 
tracts calling for the payment 
of approximately one million 
dollars. 

With a rated capacity of 2200 
barrels per day based on fin- 
ished oils, a selective solvent 
plant for treating lubricating 
Oils is already under construc- 
tion on contract by Fluor Corp., 
Ltd. In addition to the treat- 
ing facilities, this plant contains 
a complete recovery system for 
minimizing the losses of high 
priced solvents. Including cer- 
tain manufactured equipment, 
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the contracted portion of this 
plant amounts to over $250,000. 

Plans are under considera- 
tion for installing at the refin- 
ery new crude oil handling fa- 
cilities capable of receiving 70,- 
000 barrels of oil per day by 
tankers. Part of the oil that 
this equipment would handle is 
now being transported through 
the San Joaquin Valley pipe 
line system. 


New additions at the refinery 
probably will include an extra 
berth at the wharf, large crude 
oil delivery lines to the shore, 
pump booster station and dis- 
charge line system to refinery 
tankage. Pipelines will be as 
large as 20 inches, permitting 
economical pumping rates of 
10,000 barrels per hour. 


Certain parts of the com- 
pany’s refinery at El Segundo in 
southern California are also be- 
ing modernized, at an estimated 
cost of nearly $250,000. Elec- 
trification of pumping equip- 
ment, improvements in distilla- 
tion and extended facilities for 
receiving, aS well as discharg- 
ing, crude oil over the present 
submarine terminal are actively 
under way 


Belgians to Build Refineries 


BRUSSELS, Belgium Oct. 29. 

The Belgian Government is 
again active in the problem of 
developing a national refining 
industry, according to informa- 
tion received from_ reliable 
sources. In 1929 an _ inter-de- 
partmental commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the situa- 
tion, which later reported favor- 
ably on a plan to build a refin- 
ing industry. Since that report 
the matter has been dormant. 

The present refining capacity 
in Belgium supplies a bare 10 
per cent of the nation’s petro- 
leum demands. The commission 
pointed out that evaporation 
losses on refined products, 


cspecially fuels, is much higher 
than on crude in storage, that 
transportation rates are higher, 
that refineries would employ a 
relatively large number of Bel- 
gian citizens. No information is 
available as to what action may 
be immediately contemplated or 
when a plan will be put into 
execution. 


Veteran National Refining 
Superintendent Dies 


FINDLAY, O., Nov. 5.—Ar- 
thur J. Rogers, for 25 years su- 
perintendent of the Findlay re- 
finery of the National Refining 
(‘o., died here last night after 
failing to rally from an opera- 
tion performed suddenly last 
week for an acute attack of ap- 
pendicitis. 

Joining the National Refining 
Co. in 1904, Mr. Rogers served 
the Findlay plant for the entire 
period. He started asa fireman, 
rising steadily until the position 
of plant superintendent was giv- 
en him in 1909. Mr. Rogers 
was known as a factor in Find 
lay civic life. He enjoyed par- 
ticipation in community projects 
and was regarded as one of the 
city’s popular leaders. 

Not only was he president of 
the Findlay Citizens Budget Co. 
but he had been one-time head 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Country Club, the Rotary 
Club, and the Elks Club. His 
funeral was held Nov. 9, in 
Findlay. 


Ohio Marketers Plan Program 

COLUMBUS, O., Nov. 5.—The 
1935 annual convention and 
marketing exposition of the 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Colum- 


bus, February 12, 13, and 14, it 
has been announced by _ the 
board of directors. 

The committees to set up this 
big convention have been ap- 
pointed by President E. V. 
Weber of Cincinnati. The chair- 
men are: Arrangements—G. I. 
Nickerson, Circleville; program 

John M. Potter, Akron; expo- 
sition—John J. Klay, Lima; 
social activities—J. H. Evers- 
man, New Knoxville; reception 

Charles E. Hicks, Piqua. 
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U. S. Crude Stocks Fall 
1,035,000 Barrels 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1.— 
Stocks of domestic and foreign 
crude petroleum at the close of 
week ended October 27 totaled 
330,946,000 barrels, a decrease 
of 1,035,000 barrels from the 
previous week, according to a 
report today by Administrator 
Ickes. Domestic oils accounted 
981,000 barrels of the decrease. 


Total crude stocks on October 
28, 1933, amounted to 343,759,- 
000 barrels. 


Stocks held by re- Change 
porting companies from 
Oct. 20 Oct. 27 Oct. 20 


Grade of Crude (Thousands of barrels) 


BP. BNE vrccicccccesescecics 4,628 4,687 + 59 
SPiReee DORI... rcicsecssisscnssene 1,165 1,159 6 
Lima-N. E. Ind.-Mich. .... 1,432 1449 -+ 17 
Res. We. BAGS. occas. 11,412 11,443 4 31 
Bs BT fasicscescsessses 10,059 10,058 — 1 
W. Tex. and S. E. N. Mex. 30,067 29,639 428 
BOSE TOKRGR  cccscccccssscccccces 33,084 33,318 + 234 
Other Mid-Cont. ..............157,091 156,147 — 944 
EE OUEE scciicincceene seins 18,304 18,015 — 289 
Rocky Mountain . 27,697 27,722 4 25 
California _........................ 34,209. 34,530 t+ $21 

Total domestic ............. 329,148 328,167 981 

Foreign crude .............. 2,833 2,779 - 54 


Total crude ....................831,981 330,946 1,035 


Propose New Definition 
Of Stripper Wells 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 2.—A 
new definition of what consti- 
tutes a “stripper well’? was in- 
formally proposed today by the 
Petroleum Labor Policy Board 
at a conference of stripper well 
operators, representatives of 
the Planning and Co-ordination 
Committee and the oil workers’ 
union. 


It is based on a ratio be- 
tween labor costs and gross op- 
erating revenues of a produc- 
ing well. If labor costs exceed 
a certain percentage of the rev- 
enues, the well comes within 
the definition. While no definite 
percentage has been. deter- 
mined, it is understood the 
PLPB suggested that 40 per 
cent might be an equitable ra- 
tio. 


According to the understand- 
ing of some participants in the 
conference, the labor cost figure 
would be based on compliance 
with all the oil code labor pro- 
visions. If an operator pays less 









than code minimum wages or 
his employes work longer than 
code hours, then his labor costs 
would be adjusted before the 
definition was applied, it is un- 
derstood. 

If total wages then exceed 40 
per cent of gross revenues, the 
well is a “‘stripper well’’ and en- 
titled to exemptions from labor 
provisions as provided in the 
code. 

All parties attending the con- 
ference want time to study the 
proposal. Another conference 
will probably be held in a week 
or so. 


Ask Exemption from W age 
Differential Order 


By Teletype 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6.—Sev- 
eral producers and refiners have 
applied to the Planning & Co- 
ordination Committee for ex- 
emption from the retroactive 
features of Administrator Ickes, 
so-called wage differential order 
of May 21, it was learned today. 
Wage adjustments under this 
order were supposed to have 
been put into effect by October 
19. 


In answering the P. & C. Com- 
mittee’s contention that making 
these wage schedules retroac- 
tive to Sept. 2, 1933, would 
mean financial ruin for many 
small operators, the Administra- 
tor pointed out that both the 
NIRA and oil code provide for 
exemptions from code provi- 
sions. 

Applications for such exemp- 
tions must be first approved by 
the P. & C. Committee. They 
are then sent to the Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board which con- 
siders each individually on its 
merits and makes recommenda- 
tions to the Administrator. 


So far, it is understood, the 
board has approved no exemp- 
tions from the wage differential 
order, The board has indicated 
that it will proceed very cauti- 
ously in acting upon requests for 
relief. 


Several requests have been 
received also from small natural 
gasoline manufacturers for per- 
mission to work their men eight 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
with no reduction in pay. 








Truck Labor Code Rules 
Are Liberalized 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5.—Ad- 
ministrator Ickes today an- 
nounced approval of a modifi 
cation of Section 1, Article II, 
of the oil code which greatly lib- 
eralizes maximum hour provis- 
ions applicable to trucking op- 
erations. 

Though not mentioned speci- 
fically in the former wording, 
employes in trucking operations 
were not allowed to work more 
than 40 hours in any one week, 
nor more than 72 hours in any 
two weeks nor more than 16 
hours in any two days. 


In practice, this meant that 
on long-distance hauls, unless a 
relief driver were carried, the 
truck had to lay up 16 hours a 
day because the operator was 
permitted to work only 8 hours. 

Under the new modification 
much greater leeway is given, 
although the 36-hour week of 
the employe is preserved. The 
pertinent part reads as follows: 

“Employes on trucking oper- 
ations may not work more than 
8 hours in any one day, except 
when conditions are such that 
relief is impracticable, in which 
case they may work not more 
than 16 hours in such day; nor 
more than 96 hours in any con- 
secutive 14-day period, nor 
more than an average of 3:6 
hours per week in any four 
weeks period.”’ 

Under this wording, it is 
possible for an employe to work 
as much as 16 hours a day for 
six days in succession, then have 
8 days off, it was pointed out 





Gas Tax Officials to Meet 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 22.— 
The executive council of the 
North American Gasoline Tax 
Conference is scheduled to meet 
Nov. 10 for the purpose of re- 
arranging the states into vari- 
ous group conferences and ap- 
pointing regional vice - presi- 
dents, according to a bulletin 
from A. N. Bobbitt, executive 
secretary. 


The meeting will be held in 
the office of C. F. Joyner, Jr., 
director of motor vehicles, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Government Agent Halts Major Company 


Leasing Campaign in California 


By Jack N. Westsmith 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 2 


HAT some California major 
T oil companies and their affil- 

iates have been violating 
the marketing agreement was 
charged by W. H. Eaton, Jr., 
federal representative on the 
Pacific Coast Petroleum Agency, 
in a letter sent the past week 
to members of the agency. 


The letter charged that cer- 
tain companies have converted 
split pump accounts into 100 
per cent accounts. 


“After the termination of the 
moratorium (on pump solicita- 
tion)’’ Eaton said, ““many com- 
panies adopted the policy of re- 
leasing split pump stations and 
leaving one independent pump 
in such station, thus conform- 
ing to the letter of the agree- 
ment, the station being tech- 
nically a split pump station.’’ 

Eaton contended that the pur- 
pose of this section of the mar: 
keting agreement would be de- 
feated if companies were per- 
mitted to continue the practice 
of canceling the leases of inde- 
pendent service stations and 
then re-leasing them as nom- 
inally independent stations but 
actually controlled outlets. He 
particularly objected to long- 
term leases that might control 
the status of the station long 
after the marketing agreement 
had been terminated. He con- 
ceded that some shifting of gal- 
lonage from independent own- 
ership to major-company con- 
trol was inevitable, but he did 
not agree that the present rapid 
movement in that direction was 
necessary or desirable. In con- 
cluding his interpretation of the 
meaning of this section, he 
made the following ruling: 

“Accordingly, no company 
shall hereafter lease or by any 
other device obtain control of 
a split pump station for the 
period of the agreement.”’ 
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This letter confirms rumors 
that have been current for some 
time that the federal represen- 
tative had severely criticized 
the marketing practices of cer- 
tain major companies and had 
issued a virtual ultimatum 
threatening the imposition of 
drastic penalties if these prac- 
tices continued. 

When making these = split- 
pump leases, the practice of the 
controlling company was to se- 
lect an unpopular brand of gas- 
Oline for the one pump not serv- 
iced with its own products. The 
less popular the brand, the bet- 
ter it suited its purpose and 
some brands that had almost 
disappeared from the market 
were believed to be kept alive 
because of their value for dum- 
my pumps. 


RECENT canvass showed 

that in the Los Angeles 
Basin area since the lifting of 
the moratorium, 50 independent 
service stations have passed to 
the control of major companies 
or their affiliates. 

Before the Pacific Coast Pe- 
troleum Agency was organized, 
independent refiners were esti- 
mated to be selling approxi- 
mately 22.5 per cent of the to- 
tal gasoline gallonage of the 
state. At that time, they en- 
joyed the advantage of selling 
their products for one cent less 
than major-company  third- 
grade brands. 


Since then, while attempting 
to sell on a price level with ma- 
jor companies, this group of in- 
dependent refiners has lost so 
much gallonage that it now sells 
less than 15 per cent of the to- 
tal. 

Now a large number of Inde- 
pendent service station men 
have deserted their former al- 


lies and, at present, show every 
indication of a desire to line up 
with major companies. So far, 
the overtures for a new alliance 
have all come from the retailing 
group, although the claim is 
made that the majors are in a 
receptive mood. 


In the meantime, the Agency 
is still further strengthening its 
position. The past week saw 
the number of refineries operat- 
ing outside the marketing 
agreement reduced to one, the 
American Oil & Refining Co., 
with a plant of 4000 barrels 
daily capacity at Hynes. The 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co., with a 
plant at Santa Fe Springs, and 
the newly-completed Ajax re- 
finery near Hynes have been 
accepted as Agency members 
and have been given a quota 
of gasoline. 


Opinion within the Agency 
membership, apparently, is not 
unanimously in favor of taking 
these late comers into the or- 
ganization. The belief is ex- 
pressed that their power to 
threaten market stability had 
been practically removed by the 
action of the Agency in limiting 
their input and output, and that 
their admission to membership 
will encourage other promoters 
to copy their methods. Market- 
ing officials are agreed that this 
possibility deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Absorption by the Agency of 
these outside refineries has still 
further reduced the offerings of 
gasoline substitutes in the Los 
Angeles Basin area. At pres- 
ent there is a ready market for 
all of this product that can be 
produced by the one operating 
plant, which is reliably reported 
to be storing its fuel oil for an- 
ticipated sale at higher prices. 
Current prices of 11.5 cents a 
gallon, inclusive of 4 cents tax, 
for gasoline substitutes are said 
to be profitable even under 
these conditions. 


In an effort to prevent price- 
cutting in the retail market, re- 
finers have agreed to withhold 
all deliveries for three days 
from service stations that post 
less than established prices. A 
second offense by the station will 
entail a penalty of being six 
days without supplies, and for 
each further offense the penalty 
will be doubled. 
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Board Allows Refiners to Rebuild Gasoline Stocks 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 5 manufacture additional gasoline gregated 1,432,479 barrels. 

HE Refinery Board of Re- to adjust their gasoline inven- 
view has handed down deci- tories. 

sions in 41 appeals from re- Requests totaled 2,998,575 

finers seeking permission to barrels. Increases granted ag- 


Administrator Ickes author- 
ized these appeals Oct 18 on rec- 
ommendation of the Planning 
and Co-ordination Committee. 
The Committee said some in- 
DISTRICT NO. 1 equities had developed in allo- 





Increase Increase as : - raaenli . $3 
Fixed Quota Requested Granted Final Quota catin 8 gasoline pl oduction 
Atlantic Refining Co. 940,000 39,000 * rae 940,000 quotas, resulting in some refin- 
DISTRICT NO. 2 ers having their stocks reduced sul 
Sinclair Refg. Co. 91,684 13,316 13,316 105,000 below a reasonable minimum. tie 
Pure Oil Co. . 168,300 27.000 27,000 195,300 
Atlantic Refg.. Co. 146,520 19,000 ae 146,520 The Board’s decisions are yes 
: Te © es ) is 
Total Dist. No. 2 106,504 59,316 10,316 14g.229 Subject to approval of the P. & ne 
tistaiie thin’ C. Committee and the Adminis- one 
Sinclair Refg. Co. 537,850 12,150 12,150 550,000 trator. Regular session of the sd 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 1,485,962 235.216 100,000 1,585,962 board will be held Nov. 7 at Dal- rul 
Pure Oil Co. . 118,803 18,000 15,000 133,803 Se ' J 
The Texas Co. . 144.884 107.473 60.000 504.884 las, Texas. 
Empire Oil & Refg. Co. 226,712 15,500 35,000 301,712 . ’ . the 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 656.532 173.468 33.000 T89.582 Summary of these inventory ica 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 280,749 44,251 20,000 300,749 build-up decisions, are in the ac- tec 
Globe Oil & Refg. Co. 173,129 25,000 Denied 13.129 companying tabl > 
Lubrite Refg. Corp. 81,417 10,000 10,000 91,417 panying table. kn¢ 
Total Dist. No. 8 1,046,038 701,058 385,150 4,481,188 1Cé 
haz 
DISTRICT NO. 4 art 
Sinclair Refg. Co. 267,500 22,500 22.500 290,000 S | S | Sh {| : 
El Dorado Refg. Co. T4890 ? avs 74,890 amue amue / € anc 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 306,600 10,000 Denied 306,600 : 
Pure Oil Co. 106.800 28,200 20.000 126,800 wn 
The Texas Co. 185,635 64,365 30,000 215,635 F a 1 D d the 
Continental Oil Co. 370,000 66,940 Denied 370.000 ounder is ea exe 
The Derby Oil Co. 69,548 26,170 15,000 84,548 oe 
Skelly Oil Co. 311,934 10,000 +, 311,934 dus 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. 322,493 132,507 Denied 322,493 LONDON (By Mail) Death A 
’ a c , 
Total Dist. No. 4 2.015,400 121,082 87,500 2.102.000 late in October, came to Samuel the 
F O-vear : = 
DISTRICT NO. &A Samuel, the 79-year old found ! bee 
Sinclair Refg. Co. 54,450 15,500 oh 54450 Of the Shell Transport and Trad- nin; 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Sos.500 207,840 Denied 603,900 ing Co., and well-known Con- my: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 175,831 35 000 25.000 200,831 P ke . ) P - 
The Texas Co. 287,062 91,566 16,000 303,062 servative member of arlia- beh 
coe " mares = ment. Together with his broth- by 
Tot: istrict No. 5-A 121,24: 349,906 000 32,248 éf 
ee ; , en Lae er, the late Lord Bearsted, he wilt 
' DISTRICT NO. 5-B founded the transport organiza- maj 
Sinclair Refining Co. 122,736 100,000 71,000 193.736 ti r} se board } served as 
Humble Oil & Refining Co 862.740 264,000 145 000 1,007,740 1on on whose poart 1e served as a Dp 
Pure Oil Co. 317,674 108,000 64,000 381,674 a director until the very end. ano 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 1,169,059 34,998 35,000 1,204,059 a Ss 
Gulf Refining Co. 909,876 234,521 129,000 1,038,876 . «3 oe: i ee oe = 
a Danas Cw. 1,485,982 273,523 226.000 1.711.982 Other business interests —— 
Pan-American Refining Co. 106,775 84,225 72,000 178.775 the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. 
; - of whic yas a director and 
Total District No. 5-B 5,574,842 1,099,267 742,000 6,316,842 hich he —-! director = yb 
also Lloyd’s Bank, one of Eng- vans 
salience alee ” - ‘ fi "ESE 
DISTRICT NO. 6-A ane : , land’s great financial houses. 
Chalmette Pet. Corp. 37,700 15,383 15,383 53,083 a ; seal 
Coastal Pet. Corp. 35,700 8.300 Denied 35.700 He first became a member ot al 
Pan-American Pet. Corp. 30,000 1.736 Denied 30,000 the House of Commons in 1913 gall 
Shell Pet. Corp. 189.500 70518 15.000 204,500 ; on mi es vest 
Standard Oil Co. of La, . 689,180 10,880 Denied 689,180 and was the oldest repres¢ nta- able 
tive seated. The service record : 
Total District No. 6-A 982,080 139,812 30,383 1,012,463 of Llovd George is the only one obta 
DISTRICT NO. 7 longer than that of Mr. Samuel. and 
Sinclair Refining Co. . ‘ . 69,300 5,700 5,700 75,000 ’ fine) 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 194,070 63.475 55,930 250,000 to ie . ati 7 - 
The Texas Co. . 89,357 66.448 £0,000 129.357 . His is the reputation of be go t 
Continental Oil Co. . 113,828 18.344 Denied 113.828 ing one of the richest men in al! deve 
Arro Oil & Refining Co. 3,960 2,000 2,000 5,960 Europe. He wasa bachelor. In be t 
Utah Oil Refining Co. . 82.500 30,667 ee 82,500 ‘ , f ‘ ; : 
Yale Oil Corp. 14,330 2.500 2,500 16,830 Parliament he was regarded as ly p 
ee oe . an oil and banking expert. He O1 
ta istrict No. 7 567,345 89,1 1,13 573,475 * 
’ se ; ae nO6,180 61S spoke but seldom. When he sion 
Total All Districts 16,653,452 2.998.575 1.432.479 17,085,931 arose it was with assurance and trole 
: . . TAVS ¢ s stir- 4 
*Action deferred for consideration during Regular November Session in Dallas he aly ices had something : petri 
Nov. 7, 1934. ring to say. inte) 
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Economics, Science and Engineering Must 


Be Correlated in Modern Refining 


By Arch L. Foster, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


HE strides made during the last few years by 
T tts oil industry in converting the refinery 

from a distillery to a chemical factory has 
surpassed the’ expectations of the most optimis- 
tic and far-sighted minds. Only a few short 
years ago it was an assembly conglomerate of 
isolated and uncorrelated units, borrowed from 
every industry under the sun, operated by ex- 
perienced but poorly .trained personnel, and 
ruled by the law of cut-and-try. 


In a decade or less it has traveled far shee 


the road to a systematized co-ordinated chem- 
ical plant with its own metallurgy, science and 
technology, its equipment designed in the 
knowledge of well known mechanical and chem- 
ical laws, principles and facts. From a hap- 
hazard industry operated by a poorly developed 
art based on tradition unscientifically developed 
and uneconomically applied, it has built around 
itself its own art and science. Its contributions to 
the sciences of chemistry and engineering are 
exceeded by those of few of the chemical in- 
dustries. 

As frequently is the case with a busy people, 
the trend and the speed of the change has not 
been obvious nor clearly observed. The begin- 
nings of new developments are shrouded in the 
mysteries of the research laboratory, hidden 
behind the veil of secrecy, guarded for a time 
by the wiles of discerning executives, and the 
wilds of the Patent Office. Discoveries which 
may well revolutionize the habits and lives of 
a people are at first, to, these executives, just 
another foothold in the climb to advantage in 
a savage competition. 


Research Leads the Way 


The explanation of this march of progress is 
research. Not necessarily confined to the small 
scale laboratory, working in test tubes or one- 
gallon units, but research in the sense of in- 
vestigation of an unknown by control of all vari- 
ables possible, resulting in data systematically 
obtained to a definite plan, directed by trained 
and competent investigators. In fact in the re- 
finery the results of all laboratory research must 
go through the larger-scale phase of small plant 
development, before the laboratory’s work can 
be translated into finished products economical- 
ly produced, for the consumer’s use. 

One of the greatest incentives toward expan- 
sion of the knowledge of the possibilities of pe- 
troleum has been the fact that practically all 
petroleum products are, for the human race, 
intermediate products, means to an end. The 
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automotive industry supplies prime movers to 
the race. Petroleum products must enable these 
prime movers to operate, and qualities and 
properties of these products must keep pace, 
sometimes precede, the requirements of the au- 
tomotive field. The tremendous strides in auto- 
motive development have set the hardest kind 
of pace for the refinery; at the same time, the 
developments in bettering petroleum products 
has raced the automotive industry, to produce 
equipment which will take maximum advantage 
of the qualities of these fuels and lubricants. 

A research organization is as indispensable 
to the 1934 refiner as is a primary distillation 
unit. For the smaller organizations, and for 
the larger as well, the several engineering and 
research firms have served as development de- 
partments in an efficient manner unsurpassed in 
the annals of any industry. For the large inte- 
grated companies, however, a more direct and 
more closely correlated department of develop- 
ment is a necessity. 

The writer can easily remember when the 
present attitude toward research did not exist 
among oil companies, or at best was held by 
only a few men who were looked upon by their 
contemporaries generally as queer. Fifteen 
years ago a member of a company’s research 
or development staff was unwelcome in the re- 
finery proper; operatives feared that he would 
uncover some malpractice or case of bad op- 
erating technique, and he received only the un- 
avoidable minimum of co-operation from the 
subordinate heads of the refining department. 
Such a condition, and mental attitude is now 
so negligible as to be of no moment. 


In 1932 the Question—What to Do? 


As recently as two years ago, only indications 
existed of movements, of processes, and of prod- 
uct standards now accepted as run-of-mine mat- 
ters. Profits generally speaking were non-ex- 
istent or approaching the vanishing point. Prices 
were so low that, while only about a ten per 
cent reduction in gasoline consumption was re- 
ported, the loss in gross income from motor 
fuel totaled more than twice that amount. Mo- 
tor fuel taxes were rising, to bolster shrinking 
governmental incomes from other forms of tax- 
ation. Research organizations in some cases 
were taking it on the chin, and $10,000 per year 
research Ph.D.’s were digging ditches or “‘tamp- 
ing concrete” looking for a job—any job. 

The art and science of cracking was just be- 
ginning to emerge from technical chaos, not for 
reasons of unintelligent floundering, but be- 
cause such a tremendous amount of data had 
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been collected, so many variations of the myriad 
possible operating combinations had been em- 
ployed, yet technologists had not yet reached 
conclusions as to the relative merit of principles 
and systems. Soaking chambers or not, high 
temperatures and short heating times or vice 
versa, single pass or multiple, single-coil or 
multi-coil stills, were a few of the questions 
studied, argued and litigated. 

The patent positions of companies and 
processes were uncertain; the ‘“‘Peace of 1931,” 
coincident with the purchase of Universal Oil 
Products Co. by Shell and Standard, was still 
new. Licensed and unlicensed cracking proc- 
esses were deadlocked in a struggle to determine 
whether or not cracking patents were valid and 
valuable or mere scraps of paper, “invitations 
to a dogfight.” 


UM inhibitors had arrived, but their use was 

still a little understood art, in no wise a sci- 
ence; they had not yet solved, for the majority 
of the industry, the problems of inert insta- 
bility in storage, the reduction of refining costs 
for motor fuel which had fallen seriously in 
price, nor that of retention of the anti-knock 
rating which the distillate possessed when it 
left the cracking still. The cracking industry 
was in a state of flux, changing so rapidly that 
authors hardly dared to make concise state- 
ments for fear that developments would neces- 
sitate retraction before the statements became 
public. 

The standard detonation test had been devel- 
oped, but’ was as yet unaccepted officially, an 
insurgent struggling for recognition. No offi- 
cially recognized method of evaluating fuel 
quality existed. Low grade, frequently unsala- 
ble fuel oils, and ‘‘coke” were still the worst 
sort of refinery nuisances. 

For more than a generation essentially the 
same processes, with the exception of a few such 
as centrifuge dewaxing, had been employed for 
the making of practically all lubricants. The 
Edeleanu process with sulfur dioxide had been 
adapted in a few instances to lubricant refin- 
ing, but was still essentially a process for light 
distillates. Work was going on behind the 
scenes on the principle of selective solvents ap- 
plied to heavy oils, but little had been disclosed, 
none had been adopted for commercial prac- 
tice. Extremely unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions, and the absence of forcing competition 
militated against expenditure of large sums for 
new equipment and processes. What we had 
was “good enough.” 

The infant automotive diesel had hardly be- 
gun to scramble for a place in the sun, in this 
country. We knew it did not thrive on certain 
types of fuels, but had done little to diagnose 
the malady. European engineers were ahead 


of us, and the Hesselman engine, with a spark 
plug and solid injection, had been devised to 
eliminate some of the troubles. Determined at- 
tacks on the diesel fuel problem had only just 
gotten under way. Little information was avail- 
able on the quality of existing fuels, on the 
“ignition delay’ properties needed in diesel 
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fuels, on how to fit fuel to engine or engine to 
fuel. 

Hydrogenation was not new, yet its poten- 
tialities could be visualized by very few men. 
Heavy fuel oils had been reduced to motor fuels 
with more than 100 per cent volumetric yields: 
lubricating oils of very high quality had been 
produced in small scale operations, but were not 
a commercial actuality. 

Automotive progress had produced the hypoid 
gear, and we were faced with the necessity for 
developing suitable lubricants before that inno 
vation could be adopted for automobiles. Mou- 
gey, Almen and others had made their first re- 
ports of studies on extreme pressure lubricants: 
only the general principles of the requirements 
of and for such lubricants had been determined, 
little was known of the technique of obtaining 
these properties, of making them commercially. 

Cracking technology, and the adoption of new- 
ly discovered principles waited upon the metal- 
lurgist and the mechanical engineer to solve 
equipment problems to permit utilization of 
higher temperatures, higher pressures, radiant 
heating, fully automatic control, to produce bet- 
ter motor fuels and cut refining costs. Refineries 
still consisted, with some exceptions, of separate 
unconnected units; each operation was a “‘law 
unto itself,’’ with consequent losses of material, 
heat, time and multiplicity of man power for 
plant operation. 

Worst of all, the business horizon was cloud- 
ed, company incomes were low or negative, re- 
trenchment in the minds of many executives was 
the only salvation. Except in specific instances, 
expenditures for research or development were 
feared as inexcusable under the adverse condi- 
tions and the possibility was that original in- 
vestigation might stagnate. 


The Question in 1934—Which to Do? 


It seems a contradiction, then, to say that re- 
search, and the results of research, increased 
rather than decreased during this period. That 
is what happened. 

Probably the most outstanding development 
came in the methods of lubricating oil refining. 
Ten new processes for the manufacture of new 
type lubricants by selective solvents and by de- 
waxing solvents were introduced; in October, 
1934, 25 units, capable of charging more than 
50,000 barrels per day of lubricating stocks, and 
of solvent extracting or dewaxing about 35,000 
barrels per day of finished oils, were operating 
or under construction. 

A remarkable fact in connection with the new 
methods of lubricant refining is that, according 
to published figures, solvent refining, including 
both dewaxing and solvent extraction, acid treat- 
ing and finishing, costs less than by conventional 
methods employing sulfuric acid alone as the 
chief refining reagent. Wilson and Keith (NAT. 
PET. NEwsS, July 18, 1934, page 20-D), show that 
the total operating cost for the solvent method 
is about $1.12 per hundred gallons of finished 
oil cheaper than the older method, or more than 
one cent per gallon. These costs do not include 
fixed charges, which will not differ greatly with 
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Here's the smoothest installation 
of the smoothest working 
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Mechanical Products Corporation 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 


Canadian Manufacturers & Distributors 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada 


W A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 


FAUCETS - VALVES - JOINTS - COUPLINGS - 
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Factory Representatives 
William A. Knapp Co., 1626 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Earl F. Sayers, 1838 W. 33rd St., Chicago, Il. 
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3° WHEATON SINGLE SWING JOINT 5° Type 25 

loading Valve 

| BOTTOM LOADING SPOUT ———* 


@ This installation shows the 
finest and most economical installa- 
tion for filling truck tanks and tank 
cars. The operator is right at the 
effluent end, where he can hold 
Type 25 open, watch the fill, top off 
to a nicety. and prevent overflows, 
thus eliminating gasoline losses and 
the chance of fire Type 25 is de- 
signed for the effluent end of the 
Jine, whereas Type 26 may be placed 
in either the riser below the swing 
Joint or in the horizontal loading arm 


LOADING 
VALVES 


@iINn every part of the globe—as well as 
in every state in the Union—bulk plants 
are cutting costs by using Wheaton Type 
25 and Type 26 Loading Valves. These 
famous valves—probably the most widely 
used in the world—save money because 
the shocks and strains in the pipe lines 
are reduced to a minimum. 


Both Type 25 and Type 26 have a ball 
check valve and by-pass which ensure the 
softest, smoothest closing action that it is 
possible to obtain. For pressure systems 
a very light spring is furnished, for 
gravity systems a heavier spring is in- 
stalled in these valves. 


The Wheaton Type 15 rigid Loading 
Spout or the Wheaton Bottom Loader, 
either rigid or flexible type, as illustrated, 
when used in conjunction with Type 25 
maintains a steady, straight, solid stream, 
thereby preventing the evaporation losses 
which occur when the gasoline stream is 
diffused or spatters into the truck tank. 


One of the largest oil companies in the world, 
which has been using Wheaton Type 25 Loading 
Valves for over 16 years, installed 
as illustrated at the left, report 
that these valves, installed in 
this manner, have never given 
them any trouble and that the 
upkeep cost has been negligible. 
It pays to install loading valves 
that pay for themselves. Wheaton 
Type 25 and Type 26 will pay 
you back their first cost again and 
again. Determine now to reduce 
your loading costs by installing 
Wheaton Valves. We will gladly 
send you samples of any size— 
backed by the Wheaton guaran- 
tee of complete satisfaction. 
Type 25—2", 24%", 3"; Type 26 
—! y"" 14", a". 24%", 3*. 4" 


Type 26 
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the two methods unless the acid plant is con- 
sidered as paid for, and charges assessed ac- 
cordingly. Also, in making up these figures, 
some acid treatment of the solvent-processed 
oil was included, although in most cases it has 
been shown that little or no acid need be used 
after solvent treatment. 

It is too early to predict which of the various 
solvent methods will survive as the best of the 
lot. Double-solvent methods, employing two 
dissimilar solvents in counter-current systems, 
and combination processes, using a single sol- 
vent for extraction, followed by another solvent 
for dewaxing or deasphaltizing, such as propane, 
or for dewaxing alone, such as trichlorethylene 
or benzol-acetone, are both now employed with 
good results. Any of the selective solvents may 
be used in combination with any of the solvent 
dewaxing methods, it appears. 


UREAU of Mines figures show that in 1933 17,- 
152,000 barrels of lubricants were consumed 
in the United States. If the solvent refining ca- 
pacity now available should operate at a total 
of 20,000 barrels per day of finished oils, a 300- 
day operating year will produce 6,000,000 bar- 
rels of solvent refined lubricants, or nearly 35 
per cent of the 1933 demand. Every indication 
points to a large and speedy increase in solvent 
refining capacity with the next year or two. 

The net result of general adoption of solvent 
refining methods will be to raise the average 
standard of quality of the lubricating oils sold 
throughout the country. Estimates have bee’ 
made that the weighted average viscosity index 
of all lubricants sold in this country is about 
60 to 65 V.I. Most of the present solvent plants 
bring up this value to between 95 and 105, or 
about the standard of Pennsylvania lubricants. 
Corresponding results may be expected in im- 
proving the carbon residue, oxidation stability 
and other important properties of lubricating 
oils. The effect will be tremendous in the im- 
proved service performance of the average lu- 
bricating oil. 

Cracking has been oriented as to major prin- 
ciples of operation, the effect of different varia- 
bles, and results obtainable from different types 
of operation. Multi-coil operation has become 
the governing method. Simplification of design, 
about which more will be heard in refining cir- 
cles in the near future, adaptation of cracking 
to the small plant are some of the points now 
receiving concentrated attention from cracking 
technologists. 

By far the greatest development recently has 
been the application of the principles of unifica- 
tion of design, and of heat exchange to the de- 
sign of large refinery topping-cracking installa- 
tions. Instances of this are found in the large 
units at Whiting, at Texas City, at Montreal, and 
other places. A pipe still has been eliminated 
from the list of equipment by the use of waste 
heat in exchangers. The movement of crude and 
its fractions through the entire plant has become 
continuous, with the possible exception of the 
relatively small percentage of lubricating stock. 
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The consequent savings in overall refining costs 
have been cut so seriously, that it appears to be 
a matter of time, and amortization, before 
every refiner will find it necessary to build this 
type of plant. 

When we consider that as much as half the 
total refining charge against motor fuel is fixed 
charges, any method or design employed to re- 
duce those charges is of major importance to the 
refiner. Cracking units, and topping-cracking 
units now in operation, reduce these charges ap- 
preciably, all of which shows the trend of re- 
finement of details to cut still lower the cost of 
manufacture. 

Unfortunately, it appears to be of little avail 
for the refining head of a company to labor, 
study and experiment, to reduce the cost of re- 
fining a gallon of motor fuel by an eighth or a 
sixteenth of a cent, if the sales department in 
the senseless race for gallonage, to make an 
impression on the management, gives away a 
cent or two on the same gallon. The history 
of a large number of refining-marketing com: 
panies these last few years has been an endless 
repetition of this tragic farce. 

From present indications it appears that we 
may look for alliances or combinations of ther- 
mal cracking with other types of processes, in 
the future. Refiners are beginning to look 
toward combinations of cracking plus hydro- 
genation methods, rather than to cracking in 
competition with hydrogenation. Thermal and 
catalytic cracking method combinations are be- 
ing studied, to determine the feasibility of util- 
izing both methods in conjunction. The Houdry 
process, using an unannounced catalyst which 
looks like an earth material and mentioned in 
patents as silicates, is being studied carefully in 
a large-scale experimental installation, and ap- 
pears to have possibilities either independently 
of, or in connection with, thermal cracking. 

Polymerization, first developed commercially 
by Pure Oil Co. technologists Osterstrom and 
Wagner and collaborators, is fast coming to be 
the handmaiden of thermal cracking, and ap- 
preciably increases gasoline yields, octane rat- 
ings, and therefore decreases cracking losses. 

Radically new principles in the tube furnace 
designs, in arrangements of tubes in the still, 
and in the use of radiant heat in more efficient 
ways, bid fair to revolutionize furnace construc- 
tion. Two or more furnaces incorporating radi- 
cally new departures are in process of design 
and construction at present. 

Vapor phase cracking is coming into its own: 
a new unit was completed at Shreveport this 
winter using vapor phase and polymerization. 
Other units, not yet disclosed, are employing 
polymerization. It has recently become difficult 
to differentiate between liquid and vapor phase 
operations in most cracking plants, since both 
principles are employed in greater or less de- 
gree. Centrifuge methods of treating cracked 
and other distillates, such as the Stratford con- 
tactor process announced three years ago, are 
being pushed as one solution to the treating 
problem. 


Remarkable strides have been made in pro- 
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ducing new alloys and perfecting older alloys 


for both high and low temperature purposes in- 


refining. The chrome and chrome-nickel steels 
first introduced a few years ago have been cat- 
alogued fairly well as to their specific applica- 
tions, and for what purposes they are best suit- 
ed. Molybdenum chrome alloys have solved 
much of the problem of cracking still tubes and 
other uses for long service and for warning as 
to when rupture is threatened. Lining of tubes, 
fittings and chambers has come to be standard 
practice under severe conditions. Metallizing, 
or the covering of base metal surfaces with 
more resistant metals by application in the mol- 
ten state, is apparently solving some corrosion 
and wear problems. 


E. P. Lubricants Better Understood 


The essential principles of extreme pressure 
lubricants is far better understood. Appar- 
ently a type of corrosion reaction must be pres- 
ent under extreme pressure conditions in order 
to produce the extreme pressure lubrication 
characteristics. The addition of chlorine or sul- 
fur compounds to gear lubricants has been em- 
ployed mainly, in making up these lubricants, 
with considerable success. Much of the tech- 
nology still is unknown; the relationship of com- 
position, type of compounds, nature of chemical 
bond of sulfur or chlorine to E. P. properties 
has not yet been fully determined. 

Diesel Fuels, Diesel Trains 

Methods for evaluating the ignition proper- 
ties of diesel fuels have progressed the last 
two years to the point where a voluntary co- 
operative research group of refiners and auto- 
motive organizations, headed by T. B. Rendel of 
Shell Petroleum Corp., are studying two or three 
proposed laboratory methods for this test. One 
of these is the cetene-number method as pro- 
posed by Boerlage and Broeze; another is that 
proposed by the Waukesha laboratory to deter- 
mine the lowest compression at which a fuel 
will ignite under standardized conditions. 

The limits of ignition delay period satisfactory 
for diesel operation have been outlined with 
reasonable exactness; the properties of the fuel 
required by typical modern high speed diesels 
is well known by engine makers. Competent 
authorities place the percentage of the total 
petroleum products of the necessary distillation 
range now available, which is suitable for pres- 
ent diesel use at about 15 per cent. It has been 
pointed out to diesel makers that these engines 
should be built for the fuel type which will be 
most plentiful and cheapest, i.e., cracked diesel 
fuels, and it would be most economical to build 
engines suitable for these fuels. 

Several diesel electric powered passenger 
trains are operating in this country. This adap- 
tation of diesel power offers an apparently prac- 
ticable solution of some of the railroads’ prob- 
lems of passenger traffic losses, and furnishes 
another outlet for refinery fractions of the mid- 
dle distillation range. The Burlington, Union 
Pacific and other roads report enthusiastically 
on these new trains; a number of similar units 
are being built at present. 
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Utilization of petroleum coke industrially has 
been long ago fairly well solved, using coal tech- 
nique essentially. For domestic purposes the 
friability of the material prevented its use. One 
solution of the problem has been the develop- 
ment of the Knowles coking oven, by which 
heavy residuals are reduced to serviceable coke. 
Three units are now in operation, and a fourth is 
under construction near St. Louis. 


General Trends in Refinery Design 


Refining technology is tending toward sim- 
plicity of design principles, interconnection of 
units and unit processes to form a complete, in- 
tegrated refining system of high efficiency and 
low costs. At the same time it tends toward a 
greater complexity of process methods, more 
specialization of equipment and process to fit 
exact and exacting conditions, toward greater 
flexibility of operating procedure. 

Units are more specialized, refineries are 
more flexible. The refiner of today cannot 
make lubricating oils, paraffin wax, cracked dis- 
tillate with the same unit equipment. The unit 
type of refinery is flexible not because one still 
can do just anything necessary in the entire 
process, but because all units are interrelated 
and interconnected to a high degree. Compro- 
mise design has always been inefficient. A unit 
which is adaptable to a wide variety of processes 
loses efficiency for any one operation just as an 
engine which is designed to do fairly well a large 
number of widely different services is not spec- 
ially efficient at any one of them. 

Efficient, positive automatic control and the 
equipment therefor has reached a point in de- 
velopment where it not only is universally used, 
but is taken as a matter of course. It is not 
necessary to sell the refiner on automatic con- 
trol; the sales problem is only one of selling to 
comparative value of a type, make or design of 
instrument. 

Chemical engineering is the technical leader, 
the manufacturing brains, the operating dicta- 
tor, and the trail blazer for the entire refining 
industry. Tolerated two decades ago, its ex- 
penses classified as pure overhead without any 
return on the investment, it has come to control 
in detail the entire refining manufacturing pic- 
ture. Chemical engineering borrows from ev- 
ery art and science whatever is required for its 
purpose. The research department discovers, 
the chemical engineer develops and applies. 

With the ascendancy of engineering and of 
chemistry in refining methods, the refinery takes 
on more and more the aspect of a chemical plant. 
Alcohols, aldehydes, condensation resins and 
gums, varnishes, commercial acids, solvents, tars 
and pitches for a list of industrial uses, are 
made; substituted products of chlorine, sulfur, 
oxygen, nitrogen, organo-metallic compounds of 
lead, mercury; commercial hydrogen, carbon, 
explosives, and a list too long to labor through 
are a part of the outlook for the future refining 
industry. And the company without research 
and development facilities, either within its 
ranks or by contact with research organizations 
is a ship without rudder or power plant. 
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Application of Pearlitic Alloy Steels 


To Specific Refinery Problems 


Properties of five pearlitic alloy steels; their 
physical properties; creep characteristics; high tem- 
perature stability; oxidation and corrosion resist- 
ance; application to plant uses, tubes, for different 
temperatures, etc. 


HE improvement of processes in oil refineries 

and steam power plants to capitalize the 

benefits of higher operating temperatures 
and pressures has created a demand for alloy 
steel tubing. The highly-alloyed stainless steels 
were the first special steels selected for high 
temperature service because they had the unique 
distinction of exhibiting excellent high tempera- 
ture strength as well as corrosion and oxidation 
resistance. While the large initial cost of the 
stainless steels may be justified in some cases, 
there are many applications in which the lower- 
priced pearlitic alloy steels, though less resist- 
ant to corrosion and oxidation, would be more 
economical. This is particularly true in the oil 
refining industry, which is developing so rapidly 
that the value of equipment is being depreciated 
in a short time due to obsolescence alone. 


For practical purposes the pearlitic alloy steels 
for high temperature service may be defined as 
steels containing small amounts of one or more 
of the special elements molybdenum, chrome, 
tungsten, vanadium, nickel and aluminum. The 
total amount of special elements seldom exceeds 
six per cent and is only one-half of one per cent 
in the standard carbon-molybdenum steel. Each 
of these low-alloy steels will offer certain cor- 
rosion and oxidation resistance, high temperature 
mechanical properties, and stability governed by 
the individual chemical composition of the ma- 
terial. At one time it was supposed that all 
pearlitic steel would show substantially the same 
creep characteristics as plain carbon steel. This 
impression has since been corrected after it was 
demonstrated that many pearlitic alloy steels 
have higher creep strength than carbon steel and 
some have nearly as great resistance to creep as 
the 18-8 stainless steel at temperatures up to 
1050 F. 


Carbon steel can be used successfully at tem- 
peratures up to 900 F. Broadly speaking, the 
stainless steels are capable of satisfying general 
service requirements up to possibly 1500 F. The 
pearlitic alloy steels are intended for applica- 
tions that are too severe for carbon steel but for 
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By A. E. White,’ C. L. Clark, 
and R. L. Wilson* 


which the stainless steels would not be an eco- 
nomieal choice, the prospective range of work- 
ing temperatures being 900 F.-1200 F. The com- 
mercial importance of these steels has prompted 
the authors to give them a fuller description 
than they have been accorded heretofore. Most 
of the data have been taken from researches com- 
pleted recently on a selected group of steels that 
are now in regular use or are suited to specific ap- 
plications in high temperature service. Com- 
parisons have been drawn against a conventional 
killed plain carbon steel, which is simply a pear- 
litic steel without alloying elements. 


Five Pearlitic Alloy Steels 


The chemical composition, heat treatment, 
hardness, and grain size of five selected alloy 
tube steels are given in Table I together with 
similar data for a killed plain carbon steel that 
has been used for comparisons. The DM, MM9, 
and 4615 are steels developed or exploited by 
the Timken Steel & Tube Company for various 
high temperature applications, and the C-Mo and 
4-6 Cr-Mo are steels made by that company to 
conform with the analyses in Manufacturers’ 
Standards No. 100 and No. 200, respectively. 

All the steels investigated were made in the 
electric furnace to avoid unfair comparisons of 
dissimilar analyses when one steel might nor- 
mally be produced in the electric furnace, an- 
other in the open hearth furnace. The 4-6 Cr-Mo 
steel is logically a steel to be made in the electric 
furnace because of the relatively high chromium 
content, but the plain carbon and C-Mo types are 
usually open hearth steels. The DM, MM9, and 
4615 steels can be melted by either process, al- 
though the electric furnace grade is reeommend- 
ed for important high temperature applications. 

With the exception of the 4-6 Cr-Mo steel, 
which normally has a fine grain size as deter- 
mined in the carburizing test, the steels would 


? Director of Engineering Research, University of Michigan. 

7 Research Engineer, Department of Engineering Research, 
University of Michigan. 

* Metallurgical Engineer, The Timken Steel & Tube Co. 
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Table | 


Chemical Composition, Heat-Treatment, Brinell Hardness and Grain Size of 
Selected Pearlitic Alloy Tube Steels 


Heat 

Chemical Composition Treatment Brinell Grain 
Material C Mn Si Cr Mo Ni S r (Deg. Fahr.) Hardness_ Size 
LL) Se .07 .42 ae i A 1.24 54 .O15 .014 Ann. 1550 123 4-5 
4-6 Cr-Mo......... 10 45 18 5.09 155 S015 .017 Ann. 1550 128 i 
eS | 16 .47 23 eich 42 .015 .016 Ann. 1550 126 4-5 
i ae 15 1.25 19 ee 25 noe .018 .026 N1725 T1200 140 4-5 
LS .14 :53 28 ee =25 1.85 .016 .019 N1725 T1200 149 5 
CO 45 50 23 uted ae Sane .029 .025 Ann. 1550 126 4-5 

Ann=Annealed. N=Normalized. T=Tempered. Steels heat treated as 1 inch round bar samples. 





be classified as coarse-grained materials of 4-5 
grain size. The DM, 4-6 Cr-Mo, C-Mo, and Car- 
bon steels were fully annealed to obtain a stable 
structure of low hardness. The MM9 and 4615 
were normalized and tempered to develop bet- 
ter high temperature properties and good stabili- 
ty for continuous operation at temperatures up 
to 1000 F. The hardness of all the steels is low 
enough to assure satisfactory manipulation of 
tubes by the consumer. 


Short-Time Tensile Properties 


The ultimate strength, yield strength, or pro- 
portional limit determined in the short-time ten- 
sile test at elevated temperatures may serve as 
the basis of tube design if the proper factor of 
safety is employed. Even in the cases when 
tubes are designed with the long-time properties 
in view, the yield strength in the short-time ten- 


sile test becomes a measure of the capacity of a 
material to sustain occasional overloads. Table 
II shows the short-time tensile properties of the 
pearlitic alloy steels selected for study. The 
general tendency is for the steels to lose strength 
and gain in ductility as the temperature in- 
creases. The elongation values decrease some- 
what in the neighborhood of 900 -F. to 1000 F. 
corresponding to the brittle range observed in 
hot impact tests on the same steels. 


Aside from any usefulness that may be at- 
tached to the tensile properties as such, the tabu- 
lation demonstrates several other points of in- 
terest. It has been known for some time that 
the initial physical condition of a steel affects 
the high temperature properties. As contrasted 
with annealing, the normalizing and tempering 
treatment is seen to give a high ratio of propor- 
tional limit to ultimate strength that persists 





Table Il 
High Temperature Tensile Properties of Pearlitic Alloy Tube Steels 
Ultimate Yield Proportional Elongation Red. of 

Steel Temperature Strength Strength Limit a" Area 
i) (OS ee 85°F. 66,500 35,200 24,000 30:5 Yi 
750 F. 71,650 26,400 18,000 27.0 67.8 

1000°F. 57,750 24,900 15,000 25.5 73.3 

1200°F. 33,300 16,000 3,500 36.5 88.2 

1400°F. 13,800 7,000 1,500 72.5 98.4 

4-6 Cr-Mo........... 85°F. 66,600 26,300 19,000 39.0 80.5 
750°F. 51,800 21,100 14,000 30.5 76.7 

1000°F. 44,500 17,300 7,500 28.5 73.5 

1200°F. 25,800 11,300 1,500 46.0 91.0 

1400°F. 13,300 7,300 1,500 65.0 95.9 

i Ss: scaicviesavees 85°R, 64,100 32,500 25,000 37.0 62.7 
750°F. 68,100 23,500 12,000 29.0 61.7 

1000°F. 50,500 22,800 8,100 32.5 v i ee 

1200°F. 28,100 15,100 2,000 56.0 88.6 

1400°F, 11,700 5,900 Zero 83.0 89.0 

MM9............... 85°F, 72,100 51,300 45,000 36.0 71.9 
750°F. 74,500 35,800 23,750 26.0 64.2 

1000°F. 52,300 30,900 15,600 32.0 82.0 

1200°F. 30,000 17,400 4,000 53.0 90.0 

1400°F. 13,400 6,100 Zero 80.5 86.5 

4615.00... cece eee 85°F, 72,500 52,500 47,500 37.5 70.0 
750°F. 65,300 32,800 24,500 29.0 69.6 

1000°F. 43,500 25,500 8,000 25.0 81.5 

1200°F. 25,000 12,000 4,300 59.0 79.9 

ee 85°F, 62,500 42,000 34,500 36.0 67.5 
750°F, 58,000 24,700 13,100 34.5 67.0 

1000°F, 36,500 20,100 8,750 42.5 76.9 

1200°F. 20,000 10,200 1,875 54.5 89.1 

1400°F. 9,000 3,750 Zero 70.0 76.9 


Yield Strength Values are for Two-Tenths Per Cent. Permanent Set. 
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until fairly high temperatures are reached. Be- 
yond 1000 F. the effects of preliminary heat 
treatment are not so noticeable. 

Among the annealed steels are alloys of quite 
different chemical composition that show much 
the same properties at room temperature. This 
is often not recognized and has led to misunder- 
standings regarding the function of the alloying 
elements in the special steels. Elements can 
be added to a steel to retard creep or improve 
the corrosion or oxidation resistance of the alloy 
without making a significant change in the room 
temperature properties of the fully annealed 
steel. 

It is also noteworthy that the DM and 4-6 Cr- 
Mo steels, which exhibit the best combination of 
short-time tensile properties up to 1400 F., are 
the only two steels on the list that transform at 
a temperature above 1400 F. The carbon change- 
point of the other four steels lies between 1300 
F. and 1400 F., so that heating to 1400 F. has 
already started the transformation of these 
steels. This probably accounts in part for the dis- 
appearance of the proportional limit of the 
C-Mo, MM9, and carbon steels at 1400 F. 


Creep Characteristics 


The creep of the six steels was measured at 
temperatures ranging from 800 F. to 1300 F. 
The single-step method of loading was employed 
with not fewer than four different stresses ap- 
plied to each steel at each temperature. The 
tests were conducted for periods ranging from 
500 to 1600 hours and the elongation due to 
creep was determined by means of an optical ex- 
tensometer system sensitive to 2.8 millionths of 
an inch per inch on the standard tensile speci- 
men. A typical time-elongation curve for steel 
under load at high temperature is shown in Fig. 
1, which indicates the creep of carbon steel at 
1200 F. Time-elongation curves furnish the data 
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Fig. 2—Curves showing the relationship between creep 
strength and rate of creep, for carbon steel, at 800 to 
1200 F. 
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Fig. 1—Time-elongation curves, for carbon steel at 1200 F. 


for plotting on logarithmic coordinates the 
stresses and the corresponding rates of creep in 
the so-called second stage of creep. The result- 
ing curves are in many cases straight lines as in 
Fig. 2. Within certain limits, curves of this kind 
make it possible to find a stress that will cause 
creep at a definite rate. 

While few if any creep tests have been con- 
ducted for very long periods of time, it is cus- 
tomary to report results in terms of the stresses 
required to produce creep at the rate of 1 per 
cent. in 100,000 hours and 1 per cent in 10,000 
hours as well as 1 per cent in 1000 hours. The 
practice is founded on the assumption that a 
creep rate of 0.01 per cent in 1000 hours and 
0.10 per cent in 1000 hours are equivalent to 1 
per cent in 100,000 hours and 1 per cent in 10,- 
000 hours, respectively. This assumption appears 
justified, especially for slow rates of creep, be- 
cause the slope of the time-elongation curves 
continues to decrease as the time of the test is 
prolonged. Errors in the creep strength corre- 
sponding to a fixed rate of creep would therefore 
be on the side of safety. 


In Table III are listed the creep strengths of 
the steels at various temperatures for three dif- 
ferent rates of creep. Figs. 3 and 4 show thé 
graphic comparison of the creep strengths of the 
several steels for creep at the rate of 1 per cent. 
per 100,000 hours and 1 per cent 10,000 hours 
respectively. Large differences are apparent in 
the creep characteristics of some of the steels 
that compared closely in the short-time tensile 
tests. DM is the outstanding steel for high creep 
strength above 950 F., while the MM9 steel has 
the highest creep strength at temperatures be- 
low 950 F. The other alloy steels are intermedi- 
ate between the carbon steel and DM or MM 
over most of the temperature range. Neverthe- 
less, the creep strength of the carbon steel up 
to 900 F. compares quite favorably with that of 
the low-alloy steels. A few calorized specimens 
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have been included as the DM and C-Mo steels 
retain good strength at temperatures where oxi- 
dation becomes serious. The calorized surface 
of the specimens has seemingly no effect on the 
creep of the steel. 


Hot Impact Resistance 


In considering the impact resistance of steels 
at elevated temperatures, it may be desirable to 
know the effect of heating time on the hot shock 
value of the materials. For this purpose, the hot 
impact test can be regarded as a simple mechan- 
ical test by ignoring the probable changes in the 
stability of the materials. The Charpy impact 
values of the selected steels at various tempera- 
tures are given in Table IV. Specimens were 
broken after being held at heat 1 hour and 1000 
hours to accentuate the effect of soaking time on 
the shock value. 

The steels showed good impact strength in all 
cases, with the lowest values in the temperature 
range 900 F.-1000 F. However, even these mini- 
mum values would seem to provide adequate 
protection against damage by impact. Although 
the test specimens were not under stress dur- 
ing the heating, it is believed that stress is more 
likely to influence the shock resistance of the 
steel after it has cooled to atmospheric tempera- 
ture than while it is hot. This feature of high 
temperature impact testing has been reserved 
for the succeeding section dealing with the sta- 
bility of the pearlitic alloy steels. 


High Temperature Stability 


To learn whether these steels are stable when 
subjected to stress for long periods of time at 
elevated temperatures, tensile, Izod impact, and 
metallographic tests were conducted on the creep 
specimens after the creep tests were completed. 
As four different creep specimens were taken 
for each steel at each temperature two of them 
were available for short-time tensile tests at 
room temperature while the remaining two were 














Table Ill 


Creep Strength of Pearlitic Alloy Tube Steels 
at Different Temperatures 


Stress for Designated Rate of Creep 
~ a ‘ 


Tempera- 19, 1% 1% | 
Steel ture, F. 100,000 Hrs. 10,000 Hrs. 1,000 Hrs. 
DM nee 800 20,000 29,000 42,500 
2) eee 1000 15,000 24,000 37,500 
DM.. — 1100 4,300 6,800 10,800 
oh re 1200 1,950 3,950 8,100 
DM (Cal)... 1300 700 1,800 3,900 
4-6 Cr-Mo.. 800 14,250 22,000 34,000 
4-6 Cr-Mo... 1000 7,000 10,250 12,900 
4-6 Cr-Mo 1200 900 2,500 § 250 
C-Mo 800 15,500 26,000 44,500 
C-Mo ; 1000 10,700 17,800 29,200 
C Mo (Cal).. 1100 2,700 7,000 15,000 
Co NOi 00s 1200 480 2,000 4,050 
C-Mo (Cal). 1300 210 840 1,900 
MM9 800 27,000 38,500 55,000 
MM9 ty 900 21,000 31,500 $6,500 
MM9 a 1000 7,400 14,000 18,250 
MM9 a 1200 460 1,075 2,500 
4615 wae 1000 4,600 7,700 13,000 
Carbor 800 18,500 26,800 38,500 
Carbon 900 12,800 16,900 22,100 
Carbon F 1000 2,/00 5,750 12,100 
Carbo: : 1100 840 1,800 3,850 
Carbon ; 1 200 290 620 1 300 
Cal) indicates the test specimens were calorized. 


used for lzod impact tests and microscopic exam- 
ination of the structure. Identical tests were 
made on the steels in the original heat treated 
condition so that changes in the physical prop- 
erties could be traced in the comparisons. Space 
will not permit a complete tabulation of the ten- 
sile test results, which can be summarized brief- 
ly as follows: None of the steels showed appreci- 
able change in tensile properties at temperatures 
up to 1000 F. At 1200 F., which was the highest 
temperature reached in the tests, the DM and 
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Table V 


Temperature-Stress Effects on Cold Impact 
Resistance of Pearlitic Alloy Tube Steels 


Heating and Loading Conditions Room Tem- 


Prior to Cold Impact Testing perature 
Tempera- Izod Impact 

ture Stress Duration Value 

Steel Deg. Fahr. Ibs. /Sq. In. Hours Ft.-Ibs. 
). eae 35 oe as 90.5 
800 21,800 625 89.5 
1000 20,500 525 90.5 
1100 10,000 1335 90.0 
1200 4,200 650 Sy .3 
4-6 Cr-Mo. 85 deal : 99.0 
800 20,660 570 96.0 
1000 12,500 450 9355 
1200 4,000 545 a5 
C-Mo....... 85 ae 47.0 
800 24,250 570 39.0 
1000 20,000 500 38.5 
1200 3,000 S00 66.0 
MMS. ..... 85 é% at 96.5 
800 40,000 500 95.0 
1000 14,750 600 915 
1200 3,000 500 91.0 
4615 85 sess gsiers 98.0 
1000 12,500 550 96.0 
Carbon. _ 85 aoe. ta 78.5 
800 30,000 1070 76.5 
900 20,000 590 iA 
1000 6,000 1050 82.0 
1100 2,500 1020 74.0 
1200 1,750 1590 53.0 


4-6 Cr-Mo steels were still practically un- 
changed. Between 1000 F. and 1200 F. there is 
progressive softening of the MM9, C-Mo, and 
carbon steels, characterized by gradual loss in 
strength and gain in ductile properties. The 4615 
steel was not tested above 1000 F. 

The results of the Izod impact tests are given 
in Table V. In making the Izod specimens it was 
necessary to finish them somewhat smaller than 
the standard size because they had to be taken 
from the 0.505 inch gauge diameter of the creep 
specimens. However, the same specimen size 
was used in tests on the original materials to 


keep the results comparative. It should be noted 
that these tests resemble the tests made to de- 
termine the susceptibility of steels to temper- 
embrittlement, except that here stresses are 
acting on the steels during the heating at high 
temperatures. 

The cold shock resistance of DM, MM9, or 4-6 
Cr-Mo steel is almost unaffected by temperature 
and stress for quite long periods at temperatures 
as high as 1200 F.; C-Mo steel first loses shock 
value at 800 F.-1000 F., then gains toughness 
impressively at 1200 F.; and carbon steel, after 
showing good cold shock resistance up to 1100 
F. under stress, begins to lose toughness at 
1200 F. Although plain carbon steel is ordinarily 
considered to be free from temper-embrittle- 
ment, examples are known of partial loss of cold 
impact resistance after the material has under- 
gone extreme spheroidization in service. 

For the metallographic examination of the 
steels, specimens were taken from the center of 
the gauge section of the test-pieces used in the 
creep determinations. The structure of each stee] 
was examined in the original condition and after 
two different stresses at each temperature in the 
creep tests. A magnification of 100 diameters 
was used to reveal the general features of the 
structures and 1000 diameters to bring out the 
details of the structures. The annealed 4-6 Cr- 
Mo steel was spheroidized to start with and 
showed no change in structure even at 1200 F. 
under a stress of 4000 pounds per square inch. 
The other steels, which were not spheroidized 
originally, exhibited no apparent change at 
1000 F. but at 1200 F. numerous very small car- 
bide particles had been precipitated in the fer- 
rite and the carbides in the pearlite had begun 
to coalesce. The carbon steel seemed to have 
spheroidized more quickly than the DM, C-Mo, 
and MM9 steel. The photomicrographs of DM 
steel in Fig. 5 are typical of the structural 
changes occurring in the C-Mo, MM9, and carbon 
steel. 

It thus seems that all these pearlitic alloy 
steels are quite stable in mechanical properties 
and structure up to 1000 F. At 1200 F. there 
are signs of structural changes except in the 4-6 


Table IV 


Charpy Impact Resistance of Pearlitic Alloy Tube Steels 


Time Held at 


Material Temperature 80 500 
DM | Hour 68.0 63 3 
1000 Hours 69.7 
4-6 Cr-Me 1 Hour 81.3 68.7 
1000 Hours 5 . 17D 
C-Mo. 1 Hour S2i7 44.7 
1000 Hours Et 44.3 
MM9 ' 1 Hour 59.7 63.3 
1000 Hours 58.3 
4615 1 Hour 61.7 59-5 
1000 Hours ; 65.0 
Carbon . Fi ] Hour 40) 7 45.3 
1000 Hours OAS 


Fach Value Reported is the Av erage of Three Tests. 
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Temperature of Test—Deg. Fahr. 


600 750 900 1000 1100 1200 
65:5 64.0 38.3 34.8 38.6 60.0 
68.8 57.6 45.8 43.3 3 ee 
72.5 75.0 64.5 S87 $4.3 535.7 
80.66 if ee 52.0 61.0 56.0 
41.0 38.7 96.3 95.5 x10 56.0 
46.5 35.0 26.7 30.0 38.0 
56.7 ter 38.7 34.0 53.7 67.3 
59.8 50.0 36.7 37.0 43.7 
62.0 48.5 KP a 24.7 5.3 0.3 
64.3 50.0 a Tres 39.8 =e, 

48.7 36.3 29.0 30.3 39.3 59.0 
42.0 40.0 a8 30.0 5 
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need this extra power to pull, this 
extra non-skid protection that only 
Goodyears give them. 


—And there are other reasons, too, 
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Cr-Mo steel, and the DM and 4-6 Cr-Mo steels 
are the only ones that maintain the same me- 
chanical properties at room temperature after 
a period of heating under stress at this tempera- 


ture. 
Corrosion Resistance 


New steels can seldom be introduced for ap- 
plications in which corrosion may be encoun- 
tered unless they are manifestly resistant to at- 
tack in certain accelerated corrosion tests. No 
one test is unanimously accepted as the criterion 
for judging the utility of materials and yet 
everyone admits the necessity of having a few 


data from accelerated corrosion tests to encour- 
age the trial of a new alloy commercially. Once 
a steel has been tried and proven on an experi- 
mental basis under actual service conditions, the 
results of the service tests properly supersede 
the data obtained in the less dependable accel- 
erated corrosion tests. 

Among the group of pearlitic alloy steels be- 
ing considered are several types that have passed 
the experimental stage and for which reliable 
service data are available. Tubing of the 4-6 Cr- 
Mo steel for instance has already been in com- 
mercial use about four years with a record of 
good performance in a large number of refin- 


Figure 5—Structural Stability of Timken DM Steel 





(a) Original annealed structure consisting of pearlite and 
ferrite (X 1000) 
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(c) Structure as in (a) after 525 hours at 1000°F. under 


20500 Ibs./sq.in. stress. No apparent change 
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(b) Structure as in (a) after 625 hours at 800°F,. under 
21800 Ibs./sq.in, stress. No apparent change. 





(d) Structure as in (a) after 650 hours at 1200°F. under 
4200 lIbs./sq.in. stress. Spheroidization 
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eries processing various grades of crude oil. 
Tubes of the DM and C-Mo steels have likewise 
been used in refinery service nearly two years. 
On the basis of the Service data it can be con- 
servatively estimated that the 4-6 Cr-Mo steel 
will last five times as long as carbon steel in 
cracking furnace tubes, the DM steel two to 
three times as long, and C-Mo steel about the 
same as carbon steel. Similar service records of 
the MM9 and 4615 are lacking as these materials 
are intended primarily for applications at lower 
temperatures where corrosion is less severe. 


Oxidation Resistance 


Unlike the accelerated corrosion tests, oxida- 
tion tests made on Steels in the laboratory afford 
a quite satisfactory relative measure of the 
oxidation resistance of the materials in service. 
The oxidation resistance of these selected pear- 
litic alloy steels was determined at 1000 F., 
1250 F., and 1500 F. by heating three specimens 
of each steel at each temperature continuously 
for a 1000 hour period. The specimens were 
small cylinders 34 inch in diameter % inch in 
length. Oxidation of the pieces was accom- 
plished with still air as the oxidizing medium in 
an unsealed electric muffle furnace. Scale was re- 
moved by an electrolytic method and results 
were reported in terms of weight loss in grams 
per square inch of original surface. The findings 
are shown graphically in Fig. 6. 


It is evident that all these low-alloy steels 
have equally good oxidation resistance at metal 
temperatures up to 1000 F., and they all oxidize 
rapidly at 1500 F. though not at the same rate. 
At 1250 F., which is about the limiting tempera- 
ture in the application of the pearlitic alloy 
steels, there are important differences in their 
rates of oxidation. The 4-6 Cr-Mo steel shows the 
best oxidation resistance in the 1000 F.-1250 F. 
temperature range, DM steel next best, followed 
by carbon, C-Mo, 4615, and MM$9 in order of mer- 
it. Even though the pearlitic alloy steels are not 
recommended for service at a mean metal tem- 
perature of 1500 F., the 4-6 Cr-Mo and DM steels 
nevertheless do not oxidize as fast as the other 
steels at this temperature. This point cannot be 
neglected entirely because cracking furnace 
tubes operating at a mean metal temperature of 
1000 F. might have a superficial temperature on 
the outside surface that would be higher than 
1250 F. In fact, the oxidation of a cracking fur- 
nace tube takes place in the same surface layers 
of metal where the superficial temperature is 
highest. 


Applications to Refinery Purposes 


From the foregoing description of pearlitic al- 
loy tube steels, it is possible to define the pros- 
pective fields of application of the several al- 
loys, each according to its individual limitations. 


MM9 steel, normalized and tempered, is in- 
tended for service at temperatures up to 1000 F. 
wherever’ greatest short-time and creep 
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SPECIMENS WERE CYLINDERS 3/4” IN DIAMETER AND 1/2” LONG | 
HEATED 1000 HOURS CONTINUOUSLY AT TEMPERATURE 
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Fig. 6—Oxidation resistance of pearlitic alloy steels at 


1000 F., 1250 F., and 1500 F. Oxidation is measured in 
loss in weight in grams per square inch of original surface 


strength are required, especially in high tem- 
perature steam service. 


4615 steel, which has lower creep strength 
than MM689 steel, also qualifies for high temper- 
ature steam service up to 1000 F. The 4615 
would be preferred to the MM9 steel in corro- 
sion and oxidation resistance. 


C-Mo steel is used mainly for still tubes in oil 
refining. This alloy exhibits good creep strength 
and structural stability up to 1100 F., although 
it does not resist oil corrosion and oxidation any 
better than plain carbon steel. 


DM Steel for High Creep Strength; 4-6 Cr-Mo 
For Corrosion 


DM steel has the highest creep strength of 
the group of alloys described, is quite stable 
up to 1200 F., and lasts two to three times as 
long as carbon steel in cracking furnace tubes. 
There is moreover the interesting possibility that 
the range of working temperatures of DM and 
C-Mo steel can be extended higher by means of 
calorizing. 


The 4-6 Cr-Mo steel is the low-alloy composi- 
tion most resistant to oxidation and corrosion by 
petroleum products. In addition, the steel is 
stable up to 1200 F. and maintains good mechan- 
ical properties up to 1100 F. The principal ap- 
plications have been still tubes, heat exchanger 
tubes, and hot oil piping. 


The pearlitic alloy steels are being used for 
high temperature service in larger quantities 
every year and the applications are becoming 
more diversified. The 4-6 Cr-Mo and DM steels, 
for instance, were introduced for oil refinery 
service but it was not long until they were be- 
ing tried in steam power equipment. Even 
more extensive use of these low-priced steels is 
anticipated as soon as their properties become 
better known to oil refining, steam plant, and 
combustion engineers. 
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Petroleum Products 
for the 
Automotive Industry 


S RECENTLY as 15 years ago real co- 

A operation between the automobile and the 

petroleum industries was so infrequent as 

to be almost non-existent. Today this situation 

is completely changed and from now on automo- 

tive development must be almost entirely co- 
operative between the two industries. 

The automobiles of 1935 will differ very little 
from those of 1934 or 1933 from the petroleum 
standpoint. Next year will be a year very large- 
ly of body development, and it is unlikely that 
there will be sufficient change in mechanical 
construction to call for much of an abnormal 
nature in the line of fuels or lubricants. 


Writing in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws about 
a year ago, I said I believed we were entering 
upon the most interesting period of automobile 
development. I am still sure that this is so. I 
pointed out that getting the public accustomed 
toa greatly changed appearance was a necessary 
preliminary to making important changes in 
mechanism. 1934 saw the first steps in the di- 
rection of changing the general outline of cars. 
1935 models will show a general application to 
nearly all cars of the body work types pioneered 
by just a few in 1938 By the end of 1935 the 
novelty of modern body designs will have ended 
and then the automobile industry will almost 
surely begin to turn its attention seriously to 
mechanical changes. 

In the last few vears we have seen the intro- 
duction of a number of new processes in the re- 
fining of both fuels and lubricants. These de- 
velopments have been independent of automo- 
bile progress so we are faced with the necessity 
of co-ordinating further development of the pres- 
ent automobile with further development of 
present refining methods. It is presumably a 
human instinct to be enthusiastic about one 
thing at a time. We go through periods when 
the creative brains of many industries appear 
all to be thinking along similar lines. It is not 
only in the automobile industry that we have 
been, and still are, going through a period of 
changing appearances—partly due to the devel- 
opment of lacquer finishes, to the successful de- 
velopment of chromium plating, and one might 
even add to the invention of cellophane. Changes 
in appearance have been major developments 
with a great many industries from buildings to 
alarm clocks. 


The position of the manufacturer is, however, 


By A. L. Clayden* 


quite different from that of a refiner. The am- 
bition of the manufacturer is, in general, to 
satisfy his customer by giving him a good per- 
forming and reasonably durable article. Too 
much success along this line, however, has the 
undesirable result of making the customer so 
well satisfied with what he has that he has no 
ambition to replace it; hence the vogue for new 
designs in furniture and household articles of 
every description. The refiner, on the other 
hand, sells products which are almost immedi- 
ately consumed. He is not in the least bothered 
by the necessity of replacement. ‘‘Obsolescence”’ 
is a word which he can leave out of his diction- 
ary. The man who perfected lacquer finishes 
could immediately go to manufacturers in all 
kinds of fields saying, ‘‘Look how you can apply 
this new finish to stimulate sales of your prod- 
uct,”’ 


A REFINER has no equivalent opportunity, 
or at least only to a very much smaller de- 
gree. Of course it was by raising the octane num- 
ber of gasoline that the high compression engine 
was rendered possible. The high compression en- 
gine was used by the automobile industry as 
a very strong sales argument, but in this case 
the initiative came very unmistakably from the 
automobile industry who told us what they 
wanted and why they wanted it. In other words, 
by supplying high octane gasoline we met a de- 
mand and did not create it. 

Now, of course, originally the discovery of oil 
and the discovery of products into which the 
crude oil could be subdivided created vast in- 
dustries. Here was a new material making pos- 
sible all sorts of new mechanisms. Since that 
time history has not repeated itself but there 
seems no fundamental reason why it should not 
doso. Let us look at the particular case of gaso- 
line, and see if refiners do not have the oppor- 
tunity of creating a type of demand which at 
present does not exist. 

At the last two meetings of the A.P.I. consider- 
able time was given in committee meetings and 
private discussions as to what we are going to 
do with our increasing supply of butane. By 
putting into gasoline practically all the butane 
produced in cracking plants, and possibly by add- 
ing to this much of the butane recoverable from 
natural gas, we could produce a fuel of consid- 
erably higher Octane rating, greatly improved 
volatility, and an altogether superior fuel for 
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ing Equipment. 
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internal combustion engines than present day 
gasoline. To make it usable requires minor al- 
terations to automobile design. If these altera- 
tions were made, the improvement in the per- 
formance of the car would be manifest to every 
driver. The lacquer manufacturers depend ab- 
solutely upon the co-operation of the makers of 
articles on which that lacquer could be spread. 
The petroleum industry depends upon the co- 
operation of automobile manufacturers to pro- 
vide us with a market for this better motor 
fuel. The automobile man wants to obsolete 
his old cars as fast as possible. The refiner wants 
an outlet for his improved fuel. Finally, the 
motorist will like the combination of improved 
car and improved gasoline much better than he 
likes his present set-up so we have a situation 
where everyone stands to gain and no one stands 
to lose, and yet the oil industry has done its part 
so poorly in presenting this case that probably 
not 59% of automobile engineers know anything 
about it. 


Creating Consumer Demand 


It is manifestly impossible to obsolete fuels 
or lubricants or any other articles which are con- 
sumed almost as fast as they are purchased. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly possible to obso- 
lete a type of such articles. The type of gaso- 
line which was being sold 15 years ago is com- 
pletely obsolete and the type we now have ought 
soon to be. Now in changing gasoline from the 
characteristic type of 15 years back to the char- 
acteristic type of today, it is only to a very lim- 
ited extent that the real initiative has come from 
the oil industry. Gasoline has been changed be- 
cause it has been adapted to a change in the de- 
mand. We are not going to see any demand for 
the improvement of gasoline by the inclusion of 
much more butane but we can very easily create 
the demand be employing exactly the same sort 
of tactics that have been used by other indus- 
tries in the exploitation of new products. 

In developing gasoline to suit the change in 
the type of fuel demand, we have developed new 
processes vastly more efficient than the old ones 
discarded. Of course processes of much the same 
sort would have been developed in any case be- 
cause of their economic value, but the develop- 
ment would have been much slower had it not 
been for the constant demand from the auto- 
mobile industry for higher Octane. Today re- 
finers are in a position to take a step ahead of 
the automobile industry and to lead them into 
developments of their own that will obsolete the 
present type of gasoline. There are two particu- 
lar things which need to be done. 

It is necessary to make rather slight changes 
in fuel feeding systems to permit the inclusion 
of much butane. There is nothing mysterious 
about this, nothing which has to be done except 
to apply principles already well known and 
proved. 

The other matter is somewhat more intricate. 
There is still a very large difference between 
different cars insofar as their ability to obtain 
high octane performance from sensitive types 
of fuel is concerned. While the report of the 
1934 Uniontown tests has not yet been published, 
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it has been announced that the results in gen- 
eral show that the present laboratory method of 
operating does still just about represent the per- 
formance of the average car. However, when 
we say the average car this of course means that 
half of the cars perform better than, and half 
worse than, the laboratory method. The 1934 
Uniontown results indicate a slight improvement 
in engines but they indicate much more signifi- 
cantly the possibilities that lie in engine design 
development. 

It must be remembered that the petroleum in- 
dustry is naturally inclined to regard somewhat 
unfavorably systems of cracking which are 
known to produce unusually sensitive fuels, i.e., 
fuels which show a large depreciation as between 
the research and the motor methods of testing. 
What we ought not to forget, however, is that 
there are some cars in which some very sensitive 
fuels give an excellent performance. A change 
in the average of automobile design would alter 
this picture very much indeed, and we ought not 
to allow existing automobile practices to handi- 
cap us in developing cracking systems whicl 
would be attractive if automobile engines were 
more like the best of those existing today. In 
fact if compression ratios are going to be raised 
still more, if the car a few years hence is going 
to need something like 80 octane number fuel, 
then it appears almost essential that the oil in- 
dustry be free to employ types of cracking which 
at present are regarded as unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the sensitiveness of the fuel they pro- 
duce. 


It is quite generally agreed in the automobile 
industry that the distribution of weight has to 
be changed. A great Many engineers are con- 
vinced that we are going to the rear engine lo- 
cation. If this is not done we are, in all events, 
going to move the passenger load forward so 
that whether the engine is moved or whether it 
stays in its present place the incentive to make 
it smaller for its power is very strong indeed. 
Engines which are smaller per horsepower unit 
can be built without increasing the compression 
ratios, but if the latter could be increased the 
engine problem would be made less difficult. If 
such new engines can be designed to perform 
more like the research laboratory method, it 
would be very much easier to produce gasolines 
of the necessary octane rating. 


The Case For and Against Improved Lubricants 


So much for motor fuels. When we turn to 
lubricants we find a very different situation 
Here we see a very determined effort being made 
to obsolete existing types of oil. If we here 
pause for a moment’s thought a very curious fact 
emerges and this is that the effort to obsolete 
present types of oil comes, to a very considerable 
extent, from organizations or individuals who 
are not speaking for the automobile industry nor 
for the oil industry. In other words, the men 
behind new processes for lubricating oil produc- 
tion are exerting their sales effort wpon the pe- 
troleum industry. Of course these men are in 
the oil business but they are, in most cases, defi- 
nitely trying to sell a process, the products of 
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BRISTOUS METAMETER RECEIVERS 


Something’s gone wrong in Denver! 


WHEN temperatures, pressures or 
levels rise or fall in Denver, or at 
any other place a few feet or a thou- 
sand or more miles from headquar- 
ters, Bristol’s Metameter records it 
instantly. A 12-inch chart right be- 
fore your eyes keeps a continuous 
record of every fluctuation at the 
distant point. Any change from nor- 
mal, whether alarmingly abrupt and 
large or minute and gradual, is im- 
mediately and permanently re- 
corded. 

The latest development by the 
pioneers in telemetering, Bristol’s 
Metameter enables you to control 
process conditions or operations no 


THE BRISTOL -COMPANY ~*~ 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


matter how distantly conducted. It 
consists of a transmitter at the loca- 
tion where the temperature or pres- 
sure is being measured, an electrical 
circuit for conveying the impulses 
automatically sent out by this trans- 
mitter, and a recording instrument 
at headquarters for mechanically 
translating the impulses received 
into the continuous charted record. 

The durations and not the in- 
tensities of the transmitter im- 
pulses are proportional to the values 
measured. Only a simple two wire 
circuit is needed. Where available 
any existing telephone line may be 


employed without dancer cf inter- 


, Toronto 


WATERBURY 


Canada: The Bristol Company of Canada, Ltd England 


ference with or from conversation 
carried, inductance or line capacity. 
In addition to the large easy-to- 
read chart, notable features are the 
use of any kind and frequency of line 
current, small line current and vol- 
tage, freedom from interference by 
changes in voltage or other line con- 
ditions, no exposed contacts, small 
power consumpticn, synchronous 
power sources unnecessary, Bristol’s 
standard measuring elements, self- 
checking accuracy, self-restoring, 
and applicability to remote control. 
Interesting details are given in a 
bulletin now on the press. Write for 
your copy. 
~~ CONN SCTICe. 


Bristol's Instrument Co., Ltd., London, S.E. 14 
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which will afterward have to be sold by the pe- 
troleum industry generally. 


Let us admit that nothing is easier than to en- 
thuse a technical man with any process which 
gives, or seems possible of giving, a finished 
product of an improved quality. Engineers and 
technologists are always capable of doing more 
in quality improvement than is economically 
sound. They have to be restrained. Practically 
all passenger train equipment is obsolete in the 
that engineers know how to. build 
something very much better but nobody has any 
thought of scrapping everything we have and 
starting to replace at the rate which would be 
perfectly possible from a purely engineering 
viewpoint. Here, too, there is no question as to 
the superiority of the new type of train over the 
present type. However, when obsolescence cam- 
paigns have been so successful in so many fields 
it is possible to lose sight of the undoubted fact 
that the principles of obsolescence can only be 
applied successfully when the new article does 
really give greater customer satisfaction than 
the article which it replaces. Novelty, to be suc- 
cessful, must be more than merely novel. 


sense 


OR this reason it is possible to doubt very seri- 

ously the advisability of trying to apply the 
obsolescence principle to oils. The reason for 
this is that the performance of an oil, particu- 
larly of a motor oil, depends a great deal more 
upon the car and upon the driver than it does up- 
on the oil itself. Any good quality motor oil 
made by a conventional process is, on the aver- 
age, a good deal better than the engine in which 
it is used. For example; in a thoroughly well 
built new engine the amount of sludge formed 
will be very slight and will differ very little with 
different oils. The same engine after forty or 
fifty thousand miles will form a fair amount of 
sludge: again regardless of the lubricant. Also 
the oil consumption of the average car in aver- 
age shape is so great, relatively, that the oil is 
replaced long before it itself has changed to any 
great extent and the sludge formation is very 
largely contamination and not due to change 
in the oil. We may perhaps look forward to fu- 
ture engines with very much lower specific oil 
consumption and in that case the chemical 
stability of the oil will become increasingly im- 
portant. 

We must remember that a process which in- 
creases the cost of an oil to be permanently suc- 
cessful must insure some improvement in per- 
formance great enough to be appreciated by th 
ultimate consumer. If there is a substantial dif- 
ference in the refinery cost between an oil of the- 
oretical super-quality and just a good average 
lubricant, and there is no real sensible differ- 
ence between the performance of the two oils 
in the hands of the average owner of the aver- 
age car, it is very doubtful whether the super- 
oil will be able to stand the competition of the 
conventional type. We must remember that the 
situation is entirely different from the gasoline 
picture. Here, while we were improving gaso- 
line-quality and improving it in a way which no 
driver could fail to appreciate, we were also 
making our refinery methods more efficient. We 
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were producing a better article for a lower, or 
at least for the same cost. 

Furthermore, we were not only backed up and 
supported by the automobile industry but we 
were definitely being led thereby and this is not 
the case with motor oils. Automobile manufac. 
turers were quite willing to build cars which, pro- 
gressively, year by vear, called for improvements 
in gasoline. They were safe in doing this be- 
cause they were not raising the price of gasoline 
to motorists. 

Because the motor oils of today are well ahead 
of engine requirements, the automobile industry 
has no particular incentive to encourage lubri- 
cating oil development and will think a very long 
time before it starts to build cars which require 
higher priced oils. 

If we can improve oils without increasing 
their cost, and improve them in such a way that 
the user is conscious of the improvement, then, 
undoubtedly, we can lead the automobile indus- 
try to take advantage of the new situation which 
we have created; but until cars exist which show 
a noticeable difference in their performance ac- 
cording to the type of oil with which they are 
supplied, it is inconceivable that very much prog- 
ress can be made toward creating a demand for 
more costly types of oil. 


Modern Cutting Oil Characteristics 
Should be Better Known 


BROADER knowledge of the characteristics 

and effective qualities of cutting oils should 
exist in the shops so that the important phases 
of cutting oil manufacture can be discussed with 
manufacturers desiring to produce the best pos- 
sible product, says W. D. Huffman of the Chev- 
rolet Gear and Axle Plant before the Production 
Meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
in Detroit, Oct. 10. 

The search for the most serviceable oil at the 
least expense points to the maximum use of emul- 
sions, he said. A summary of the fundamental 
characteristics which should govern the selec- 
tion of cutting oils was made as follows: 

1. Soluble cutting oils 

(a) Ability to emulsify 

(b) Tendency to remain 
separation 

(c) Tendency to prevent corrosion and give 
satisfactory finish 

2. Non-emulsifiable cutting oils 

(a) Quantity and nature of saponifiable 
material 

(b) Quantity of combined 
natural combination 

The importance of laboratory investigation 
and technical control was stressed because of the 
often-times whimsical notions in selection en- 
countered in the shop. 

Infection, a subject usually brought up in any 
discussion of cutting oils, was dismissed as be- 
ing traceable to these oils extremely seldom and 
more likely due to unsanitary working condi- 
tions. The sulfurized or chlorided oils were 
pointed out as being especially free from bac- 
teria. 
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Solvent Refined Oils Help Solve 2 Wirenaits 


Chlorex solvent ex- 


traction plant of 
Mid - Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp., Tul 

where — stocks 


crudes are refined 


Some Engine Design Difficulties 


By Arch L. Foster, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


NE-THIRD of the consumer demand for au- 
tomotive lubricants in the U. S. can be 
supplied now, from the production capaci- 

ty of solvent extraction units now operating or 
building, according to figures recently published 
regarding the available capacity of these units. 
More than a million barrels of lubricants were 
solvent extracted for the vear ending Oct. 1, 
1934. New units are being built in every sec- 
tion of the country. 


Refiners not yet equipped with, or who have 
not contracted for, solvent refining units, are 
carefully studying comparative figures and esti- 
mates to decide not so much whether or not to 
buy a solvent unit, as to decide which process to 
buy. At least two new units will be announced 
soon. 

This is the direct result of research which, al 
though begun in many cases during the flush 
years of the last decade, was continued by a 
half-dozen large oil and engineering labora- 
tories during the depression. 

It must be observed that, while consumer de- 
mands finally force the production of better ma- 
terials, these demands arise usually from the 
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results of education of the consumer. The pri 
mary, and prime, mover in developments of new 
processes and products are the combined efforts 
of research departments to develop new meth- 
ods, and of sales departments to have new prod- 
ucts to sell, to be “out ahead’’ of competitors. 


Again statements the author has made several 
times on previous occasions can well be reiter 
ated; better products are brought to the con- 
sumer through the urge and forces of competi 
tion, more often than not. A new machine, a 
new gadget on the automobile, a new engine de- 
sign, may force the oil man to make a new prod- 
uct or improve an old one. Consumers do, in 
some cases demand new products to operate a 
new type of equipment, without prompting from 
industry. More often than not, it is industry 
which makes a new product, and develops the de- 
sire in the consumers’ minds to have and to use 
that product, thus forcing other members of that 
industry to produce a similar or better product 
for competitive purposes. 


So it is with refining; so it is and will be with 
solvent refining of lubricants. Hydrogenation 
came into practical being, showing what can be 
done to improve lower grade oils for lubrica- 
tion. Previously the ground had been prepared 
for improved lubricants, by  technical-sales 
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propaganda, supported by incontrovertible 
facts, when technical men developed the Hill- 
Coats Viscosity Gravity Constant, the Dean-and- 
Davis Viscosity Index, yardsticks for measuring 
or identifying the qualities of lubricants. Chemi- 
cal stability qualities of the higher grade lubri- 
cants were boosted in sales literature. 


Refiners began to study to obtain at least a 
considerable proportion of the benefits of hydro- 
genation and of synthetic methods at appreci- 
ably lower costs than those processes entail. Sol- 
vents had been investigated sporadically by sev- 
eral researchers in previous years, and this 
study was recently tackled intensively by sev- 
eral laboratories. 


The first outstanding work was that of the 
adaptation of the Edeleanu sulfur dioxide pro- 
cess—originally developed to refine bad 
Rumanian kerosine distillates—to the improve- 
ment of viscosity index, etc., of lubricants. So far 
as we know, the first Edeleanu unit was in- 
stalled by Associated Oil Co. in California, in 
1925. The following year this process was adapt- 
ed to transformer oil refining by that company. 
In 1927 that company began refining its motor 
lubricants with sulfur dioxide. Subsequently 
Shell Oil Co. of California, Union Oil Co., and 
Tide Water Oil Co. installed units for essential- 
ly the same purposes. Recently the combination 
of benzol SO. has been perfected, to obtain oils 
higher in some essential qualities than are at- 
tainable with the dioxide alone. 


From this background and under these condi- 


tions, solvent developments produced in rapid 
succession, the phenol, nitrobenzene, chlorex, 


Duo-Sol, furfural, crotonaldehyde processes for 


solvent extraction to increase viscosity index, 
and stability of lubricants. With the background 
of the old super-centrifuge method of de-wax- 
ing using light naphtha as solvent, the acetone- 
benzol, propane, and trichlorethylene solvents 
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were developed for removal of both amorphous 
and crystalline wax from lubricant fractions. 

Competition forced this investigational activ- 
ity—the competition of lubricants possessing 
natural qualities found to be best in service; the 
competition of automotive equipment which con- 
tinuously tended to place a premium on higher 
lubricant properties. 

The public had not consciously demanded 
more expensive oils, except insofar as it was 
prompted by sales publicity, the publicity which 
made a premium of low consumption, and the 
rather incommensurate properties of ‘“‘better 
lubrication,” safe operation under stress condi- 
tions. Nor is it likely that the public ever will 
demand great improvement in an already excel- 
lent petroleum product, except as prompted by 
the efforts of refiners and sales organization to 
boost the quality of their own products in the 
consumer mind. 


Comparative Refining Costs 


So little information relative to hydrogena- 
tion costs is available for publication, that no de- 
finite estimates for comparison with costs of 
conventional refining methods may be made. 
Because of the very expensive special equipment 
required for hydrogenation, the impression is 
general that that process is considerably more 
expensive than either of the other two men- 
tioned. , 

The best available figures indicate that, ex- 
cluding amortization and similar costs, the re- 
fining cost of solvent treating lubricants is 
slightly less expensive than by conventional acid 
and filtering methods. Wilson and Keith (Nat. 
Pet. News, July 18, 1934, page 20-D), show that 
solvent refining may be carried out at a little 
more than one cent less operating cost per gal- 
lon of finished oil than when acid treating and 
filtering the same oil. These figures must be 


One of Shell Oil 
Co.’s Edeleanu units at 
Martinez, Calif. Paraffi- 
nic lubricating oils are 
| here made from Cali- 
fornia stocks. This 
is the oldest solvent 


process in use 
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THINGS TO CONSIDER 
WHEN BUYING CONTROL 


Designers and operators of refineries should 
consider both the instrument and the con- 
trolled valve when purchasing complete 
control. 


The STABILOG and the STABILFLO 
Valve operate perfectly as a unit for producing 
one hundred per cent automatic control. Each 
has every modern design advantage required 
for good control and together they form the 
perfect control system. 































Refiners throughout the world’know that this 
combination means higher yields, fewer re- 
runs and a great reduction in the time wasted in 
balancing out the unit. You should consider 
what it will do for you. Write for Bulletin 175. 


The STABILFLO Valve 


You Will Find STABILOGS in: 


Italy .. England. . France... Roumania.. 
Canada. .Japan..Holland .. Mexico.. 
Venezuela. . British West Indies. . Dutch 
West Indies .. Argentina . . Columbia 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 





The Foxboro STABILOG 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY, FOXBORO, MASS., U.S.A. 


Use Stabilog Control for Temperature, Flow, Level and Pressure 
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taken as averages, calculated for definitely as- 
sumed conditions which may be taken as typical. 
Sach refiner’s plant will be a specific problem, to 
be worked out on its merits for its individual 
conditions. This qualification must also be thor- 
oughly understood, and applied to all generaliz- 
ations given below, relative to costs, ete. 
Investment cost estimates for 
vary over wide limits, because of the lack of 
standardized data from commercial units on 
which to base the figures. Many existing units 
employed old equipment for a part of the new 
setup; most plants have steam ane electrical ca- 
pacity, and other auxiliary equipment sufficient 
to handle the new units, and those items do not 
appear in estimates of initial capital expendi- 


solvent plants 


tures. 

From figures obtained direct from refiners 
who have received those estimates from engi- 
neering firms exploiting various solvent pro- 


cesses, costs for an entire solvent extraction unit 
of 1000-2000 barrels per day charging capacity 
vary from $100 per barrel per day, to more than 
$400 per barrel per day. A conservative estimate 
appears to be $150,000 overall, for a_ plant 
charging 50,000 gallons (about 1200 barrels) 
of Mid-Continent raw oil per day. In another 
instance the same capacity plant for another 
process was estimated to cost $132,000 includ- 
ing buildings, and auxiliary equipment, exclud- 
ing steam capacity, but including labor, excava- 
tion, materials, insurance during construction, 
engineering fees, drawing, etc. 

One set of estimates 
refiner showed 


made for an interested 


costs for extraction equipment 








Solvent-oil mixers, Associated Oil Co.’s SO,-benzol unit, at 
Associated, Calif. 


alone, varying between $30 and $100 per barrel 
per day. For all other auxiliary equipment ex- 
cept steam, electricity, these estimates showed 
figures varying between $70 minimum and up 
to about $300 per barrel per day. The mean of 
these estimates appears to support the overall 
figure of about $150 per barrel per day, with 
corresponding reduction in the event old equip- 
ment is available for use in lieu of new mate- 
rials. 
Average Cost Estimate 

Paper calculations of possible profits or losses 
are sometimes misleading, yet average esti- 
mates cannot be based on other grounds. For the 
purpose of attempting to reach reasonable con- 
clusions generally applicable, assume a_ unit 
treating 1200 (42 gallon) barrels per day of raw 
charge, averaging a 75 per cent yield of finished 
oil by either of two solvent processes. The cal- 
culations given below are based on comparative 
figures on costs of installation and operation of 
two different processes, as made by competent 
engineers, and are compared with Wilson and 
Keith’s figures on cost of acid and clay treat- 
ing in the above reference. 


Table 1 


Comparative costs of two typical solvent extrac. 
tion processes, 50.000 gals., per day capacity 
Process 
No. 2 
$150,000 
12,000 


Process 

Operation and Investment Costs No. 1 
Installation Cost, Equipment ..........000..... $131,480 
Installation Cost, Solvent supply 22,200 


TOUR. SVOREIIORIG » occicsnccsscicscaxenccecteerestencsusccese 153,680 162,000 
Operating cost, per gal. charge ................ 0.51%7¢ 1.246¢ 
(including maintenance, depreciation) = ............ with 
10-year plan of amortization of plant ....00 0... royalty 
costs, cost per gal. charge oil................ 0.1022¢ 0.108¢ 
Total refining cost, per gal. charge oil .... 0.6192¢ 1.354¢ 

While the values of these items may have 


changed recently, due to changes in design of 
units or for other reasons, these totals. it is be- 
lieved, are representative of costs of solvent ex- 
traction methods. It must be kept in mind that 
in the case of using old equipment for part of 
the unit, installation costs are correspondingly 
reduced. Costs will vary of course for different 
localities, depending on labor rates, transporta- 
tion of equipment and of solvent from the 
source of supply, and for other items in the 
above estimates. 

These estimates assume a 300-day working 
vear, and low solvent losses of the order of 0.04 
to 0.08 per cent, in line with present good prac- 
tice results. 

Compare these figures with those given by 
Wilson and Keith in their comparison of acid 
and solvent treatment costs. Assuming a 75 per 
cent yield of finished oil, the costs per gallon of 
finished oil in the above processes are 0.826¢ 
and 1.805¢ respectively. Wilson and Keith cal- 
culated their estimates on a complete refining 
operation, including acid treatment, degrada- 
tion losses, neutralization and decolorizing, and 
centrifuge or solvent dewaxing. Pipeline Mid- 
Continent crude is taken in each case as the rep- 
resentative charging stock. 

Acid treating alone, from the published fig- 
ures, costs 87 cents per gallon of charge, 2s com- 
pared with the nearly 62 cents for Process No. 
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1 above. However, in the published data, a 10 
pound-per-barrel acid treat is assumed to be 
necessary after solvent treating, which in- 
creases the solvent cost by 19 cents on the 
charge, or a total, when added to 62 cents, of 
81 cents for solvent refining, if this acid treat- 
ment is needed under the conditions of solvent 
extraction operation; a value still lower than the 
published costs for acid treatment alone. If sol- 
vent de-waxing costs are compared with centri- 
fuge de-waxing costs, we see that the centrifuge 
method, from the published figures, is twice that 
for solvent methods, using presumably propane. 
If all costs are related to original charge, as- 
suming a de-waxing loss of 15 per cent of the 
charge, the results are as follows, taking the 
lowest figures in each case: 


Table 2 
Comparative solvent and acid treating costs 
per 100 gals. fiinished oil 
Acid treat- 


Solvent ment, plus 


6 refining and centrifuge 
de-waxing de-waxing 
Operation Cost Cost 
Acid treatment ...... abtbabuabatids sadyai__ epee $0.87 
Boivent GROTACTION .......6..c5....0000.. SOGIS2  —saeedastatcn 
PPR WRTIRTION BOB. cicceccsscccsicssiscs.cicesecs i. satbeneieaes 1.320 
Centrifuge de-waxing .................. Scasasecec: seabenmntabe 1.340 
Boelvent GO-WAXINS ...si...<.50506.0.03.... OCB eee 
DUR AAA CP NRANSE ss sca avbeacicn ccna doecnbicnssesi . 1.2092 3.530 
Total cost finished oil (60%) ....... . $2.015 $6.43 


These figures show a greater advantage for 
solvent refining than was shown by Wilson and 
Keith: those authors, however, used 35 per cent 
solvent refining loss, with an intermediate acid 
treatment after solvent extraction, which added 
to the latter total cost. The base figure for ex- 
traction above is taken from dependable figures 
of recent calculation, and is believed to be ac- 
curate as a general cost indication. 

Amortization charges against a solvent refin- 


De-asphalting and de- 
waxing unit of Union 
Oil Co., near Los An- 
geles. This unit em- 
ploys liquid propane 
to remove first asphalt 
and then paraffin wax 
from lubricating frac- 


ing plant is shown in Table 1 to be, in these in- 
stances, 0.1022 to 0.1080 cents per gallon, or 
with 75 per cent yields, 0.136 to 0.144 cents per 
gallon of finished oil. If we further assume that 
during this period the unit will Operate at an 
average of 75 per cent of capacity, amortization 
charges should be assessed against the oil ac- 
tually refined, the total fixed charge for invest- 
ment will range from 0.181 to 0.192 cent per 
gallon. 

Unfortunately for any generalized figures 
which may be calculated, a large number of fac- 
tors must be weighed by the refiner before de- 
ciding whether or not to adopt solvent refining. 
Costs of the two systems of refining can be esti- 
mated now with considerable accuracy, and ap- 
plied to the individual refiner’s specific condi- 
tions. Usually the old acid treating plant has 
been amortized to point where it adds little if 
anything to the refining costs of lubricants. Ac- 
tual lubricant refining costs then are operating 
costs plus depreciation, insurance, taxes, and 
other fixed charges. 


The solvent plant must show competitive costs 
from this handicap of no investment charges 
against the acid type of process. If acid is used 
along with the solvent process, it appears to be 
difficult to excuse or support solvent refining on 
the basis of total overall costs alone. Therefore, 
to warrant expenditures of $150,000 or more for 
a solvent plant, other factors must be weighty 
enough to more than counterbalance the added 
cost of the new process. 

Probably the most effective argument which 
may be used to urge adoption of solvent refining 
is that of the influence of sales propaganda used 
by competing refiners who operate solvent 
processes. A dozen large refiners are now either 
marketing solvent refined oils, or are getting 
into position to sell them in the near future. Al- 
ready more than one company has started 
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bombardment of the consumer with publicity de- 
signed to attract customers for premium quality 
oils, the publicity based primarily on the re- 
sults of solvent processes. When these compet- 
ing organizations really get into stride, it is 
very possible, in fact more than likely, from the 
present indications, that the newly improved 
qualities of the solvent-treated oils will place 
competitors who do not employ solvents in a dis- 
advantageous position. 

Nevertheless, the refiner has other questions 
to answer before deciding to adopt or reject sol- 
vent methods. Previous articles by various au- 
thors have pointed out that it is not always 
ncessary to use solvent extraction to obtain oils 
of moderate viscosity indices. De-asphaltization 
with for instance propane, on some better grades 
of Mid-Continent crudes, will increase their 
viscosity index enough to make them strongly 
competitive. 

The authors above quoted state also that by 
de-asphaltizing a Mid-Continent residuum, the 
acid requirements for refining bright stock are 
reduced from 60 pounds to 20 pounds per bar- 
rel, or acid may be eliminated altogether by in- 
creasing the clay treatment and its cost some- 
what. 

Viscosity index standards will doubtless in- 
crease for some time to come. It is likely how- 
ever than lower quality, conventionally refined 
eils will find a market for a long time, regard- 
less of automotive developments. 


Production of Solvent-Refined Lubricants 


It has been stated that 33 per cent of our an- 
nual consumption of lubricants can be made by 
the solvent refining capacity now operating or 
building, with a 75 per cent yield. To solvent 
refine the entire United States production of 
lubricants for 1933, which was 24,000,000 bar- 
rels in round numbers, would require the con- 
struction of a total of about 80,000 barrels per 
day of finished product capacity. 

Assuming a 75 per cent yield for the entire 
country is probably too high; considering 
Pennsylvania, Mid-Continent Gulf Coast and 
West Coast together, probably 60 per cent is a 
more reasonable figure. Using this figure, the 
total capacity for refining the total yield for 
1933 would require the construction of 135,000 
barrels charging capacity per day, or about 
110,000 more than is now in existence. At an 
average cost of $150 per barrel, this additional 
construction will call for an outlay of $16,500,- 
000 for equipment. 

Available data are inadequate to determine 
what percentage of our lubricating oil produc- 
tion can be profitably solvent refined. Three 
solvent plants are already operating on Penn- 
Sylvania crude, with two or more solvent de- 
waxing units additional. Competition will force 
the Pennsylvania refiners, many Of them at 
least, to install these units, regardless of the 
technical necessity therefor. Those Pennsyl- 
vania plants which retain conventional methods 
will doubtless find a considerable market for 
their product, but will be under an increasing 
handicap for sales arguments. However, if the 
Pennsylvania picture changes so that retail and 
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therefore refinery lubricant prices leave less 
and less margin for the refiner, the plant using 
older methods may be at an advantage, both 
because of higher total yields per barrel of 
crude, and because of lower refining costs; but 
this will be true only if solvent refining proves 
to be the more expensive in operation. 

The Pennsylvania refiner finds himself, as 
usual, in a unique position, now facing solvent 
refining methods. His lubricants carry the load 
of his refining costs. As one experienced refiner 
in that field stated a few years ago, “If we lose 
only two cents per gallon on gasoline, we can 
still survive, because of our oils; if we lose four 
cents per gallon on gasoline, we’re sunk.” 

The Mid-Continent refiner merely needs a 
somewhat larger running and storage capacity 
in the lubricant Section of his plant. The sol- 
vent extract reduces his yield per barrel of crude 
so processed; so he runs more crude for lubri- 
cants, to refine the same quantity of finished 
oil. 

The Pennsylvania refiner must, because of 
the high price of crude, convert as large a per- 
centage of it into lubricants, the highest priced 
refined product, as is practicable. Unlike the 
refiner of other areas, loss from the lubricant 
fraction is a distinct degradation of value, ir- 
replaceable. Lubricant extract drops from a 
price range of 18 to 28 cents per gallon, to the 
value of cracking stock, three or four cents at 
the very highest. Apparently then, his cue, ex- 
cluding a radical change in the entire picture, is 
to use Solvents, if at all, to show the lowest loss 
necessary to obtain the technical and sales ad- 
vantages incident to its use. 


Do We Need Solvent-Refined Oils? 


The need for solvent refined oils is on a par 
with the need for higher octane number motor 


ene, a 
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Solvent extraction unit of Indian Refining Co., Lawrence- 
ville, Il. Furfural, a solvent only recently commercially 
available at a low price, is used in this process 











fuel a few years ago. Obviously, the refiner an- 
tagonistic toward solvent refining, or the intro- 
duction of more expensive equipment into the 
refinery, can say with truth that our present 
quality of oils is high enough—for all immedi- 
ate necessity. Certainly motor cars of the pres- 
ent types will continue to operate indefinitely 
on present types of oils. Five years ago the cars 
then operating, were satisfactory with the cur- 
rent brands of gasoline; but the 1934 car will 
not operate so well on 1929 motor fuels. 


It is quite as true, however, that advancement 
in car engine design must wait in a measure 
upon the refiner to provide fuels and lubricants 
which will serve those engines satisfactorily. 
Difficulties are already acute in the bearing field 
of engine design; harder bearing metals are be- 
ing introduced to solve in part the difficulty. 
This problem cannot be laid at the door of the 
refiner, except in part. It is more a matter of 
design, and of metallurgy. Yet keeping the bear- 
ings cool is one aid to the solution, a matter in 
which the refiner can help. 

Higher viscosity index oils should tend to per- 
mit the use of lower viscosity oils in automotive 
engines at any given time. Lighter oils pass 
through the bearings in greater volume per unit 
time, thus removing more heat from the bearing, 
giving better lubrication, and longer life. 

Oils of higher chemical stability retain their 
original lubricating properties over a longer 
period, and produce less objectionable matter. 
The widespread distribution of oils of consider- 
ably improved quality in these properties will of 
course permit engine designers to take advan- 
tage of it, insofar as these properties influence 
or control engine design. 

It is axiomatic that, in all matters affected 
seriously by the quality of petroleum products, 
the improvement of these qualities by the refiner 
must precede the adoption of engine designs 
which capitalize on the improvement. Unfortun- 
ately for the refiner, engines must be so de- 
signed that advantage is taken of any improve- 
ment in fuel or lubricant, before that improve- 
ment becomes apparent to the consumer. And, 
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since knowledge of the quality of fuel or oil is 
obtained through the performance of the engine, 
the consumer’s mind frequently attributes the 
heightened performance to the engine, rather 
than to the accessory products. 

Nor does the matter of the possible improve- 
ment of lubricants excuse the engine designer 
for using the lack of their improvement as an 
alibi for poor design. Good engine performance 
is a combined result, attained at the expense of 
common effort by the two industries. It required 
years to induce automotive men to take advan- 
tage of the findings regarding the design of fuel 
systems to eliminate vapor lock and make pos- 
sible the use of more volatile fuels, after the 
principles of design were outlined in detail and 
the improvements proved. Even now these well 
understood principles are insulted by more than 
one car maker in 1934 designs. 

Since the designer is working essentially with 
mechanical problems, while the refiner’s prob- 
lem is a chemical one, involving the molecular 
structure of hydrocarbons of extreme complex- 
ity, the mechanical solution is invariably the 
simpler one. This holds true of course only inso- 
far as the solution may be reached mechanically. 
which is not the whole story. 

In any case, the prime mover in the adoption 
of solvent refining, or of new methods of any 
sort, will be as it has been, competition for the 
consumers’ trade. It is unnecessary to advance 
more rapidly than the engine designer can pro- 
gress in suiting design to improved products. 
That engine speeds, bearing pressures, car 
speeds are increasing is common knowledge. 
That engine clearances and the standards of 
workmanship, of engineering in building en- 
gines has made tremendous strides recently is 
not so obvious but well known to the initiated. 

Can the engine builder take advantage of the 
increased performance possibilities of better 
lubricants, and will he, is the question?. He did 
so in the case of standardized improved fuels 
made possible by the refiner’s use of cracking 
technology and ethyl] fluid. More stable, higher 
V.I. oils appear to offer much needed aid in the 
solution of some _ serious engine difficulties. 


Duo-Sol solvent extrac- 
tion unit of Gulf Re- 
fining Co. at Philadel- 
phia, recently placed 
in operation. Units 
such as this represent 
millions of dollars 
spent in the interest of 
better lubricants for 
modern motor car en- 
gines 
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Increase in Uses of Anhydrous Ammonia 


In Refining Practice 


terday’s practice, take a good look at today’s 

methods and then speculate on what will hap- 
pen tomorrow. Anhydrous ammonia is being 
used in petroleum refining in steadily increasing 
quantities, and one need not dig up very ancient 
history to disclose the reasons for this. 


Heavy oils of the bright stock type were de- 
waxed by cold settling, subject to all the 
caprices of the weather up to about 1900. Artifi- 
cial refrigeration was then introduced, using 
brine coils to chill the tanks, and bright stocks 
of about 40° to 45°F. cold test were made in this 
way. In 1921 the Kendall Refining Co. first 
made bright stocks of about 20° to 25°F. cold 
test by the use of super-centrifuges, the naphtha- 
oil solution being passed to the centrifugals at 
about minus 10 F. 

Bright stocks of zero cold test were introduced 
in 1927 by E. R. Lederer of the Texas and Pa- 
cific Coal and Oil Co., and in the same year Max 
B. Miller and Co. brought out a new type of con- 
tinuous chiller, using direct ammonia expansion 
to get the low temperatures, —60°F. or lower, 
required to produce oils of this character. As 
late as 1929 Lederer and Beattie' wrote “The 
increasing use of direct expansion equipment— 
indicates that the minimum temperature re- 
quirements below zero will be met in the near 
future by direct ammonia chilling.’’ While 
many other factors, such as care in distilling of 
the lighter oils, careful removal of asphaltic ma- 
terial which interferes with the separation of 
the petrolatum wax, regulated chilling et cetera, 
enter into the successful production of such low 
cold test oils, the low temperatures possible with 
direct ammonia chilling are necessary. The 
major element of cost has been the power cost 
of the refrigeration. 

More recently liquid propane has been used 
successfully in removing asphalt, chilling and 
dewaxing. However, ammonia is the most used 
commercial refrigerant. While other refriger- 
ants are generally favored for small household 
refrigerators where very low temperatures are 
not desired, ammonia leads the field in industrial 
refrigeration and in the opinion of Churchill’. 
will continue to do so. 

Churchill states that “ammonia has been the 
most important chemical used for refrigerating 
purposes for over half a century, both with the 
compression machines, where anhydrous am- 
monia has been used, and in the absorption 
machines where strong aqua ammonia has been 
used,’”’ and that, “It can be stated with certainty 
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By Benjamin T. Brooks* 


that the use of ammonia will gradually increase 
and will in general follow the increase in re- 
frigeration capacity.’’ Although all commercial 
refrigerants fall short of the ideal refrigerant, 
Morrison and Duus*, in addition to the physical 
properties of ammonia, mention its chemical 
stability, inertness to metals, ease of detecting 
leaks, slight solvent action on lubricants, and 
cheapness. 

While the demand for low cold test heavy 
oils of the bright stock type originally was for 
aeroplane engines, the sale of low cold test lu- 
bricating oil blends to motorists followed quick- 
ly. 

Direct or indirect ammonia refrigeration is 
used in other processes, as in the sulfation of 
olefins to produce alcohols, in controlling poly- 
merization in certain processes and in decreas- 
ing sludge and polymer formation when refining 
cracked gasolines, high in sulfur, with sulfuric 
acid. 

When cracked gasolines are refined by treat- 
ing with sulfuric acid, small proportions of ester 
like compounds, di-alkyl sulfates, are formed 
which are retained by the refined oil, after 
washing with caustic, and if not removed, will 
cause the development of free acid and discolor- 
ation on storage’. Accordingly, the common 
practice has been to re-run such acid treated 
gasolines, the sulfuric esters breaking down 
to sulfur dioxide and other products. Free sul- 
fur dioxide very quickly causes discoloration of 
cracked oils and rapid corrosion of the condenser 
tubes also ensues; for both reasons, therefore, it 
is advantageous to add continuously sufficient 
ammonia to the vapor stream entering the con- 
denser to neutralize the sulfur dioxide. A slight 
excess of ammonia is in no way objectionable, 
but rather is an advantage in maintaining color 
stability in the finished gasoline.® 

Halloran has shown that by chilling the 
cracked gasoline before acid treating, the for- 
mation of oil soluble sulfuric esters is greatly 
reduced and the polymerization and sludge 
losses are much diminished, the former by about 
70 per cent and the latter by 30 per cent. The 
proportion of acid required to reduce the sulfur, 
in the case of high sulfur cracked gasolines 
made from California high sulfur crudes, is de- 
creased by about 40 per cent. 

A similar development may be expected in the 
case of lubricating oils which ordinarily are 


*Consulting chemist, New York, N. Y. 











treated with much larger proportions of acid 
than the lighter oils. It has long been known 
that treating lubricating oils with concentrated 
sulfuric acid at low temperatures produces much 
less sludge, requires less acid and gives lighter 
colored oils. The greater difficulty, or longer 
time, required to settle out the sludge from 
chilled oils, however, tends to counteract these 
advantages. The rapid removal of acid sludge 
by the use of centrifugals, already successfully 
practiced with the lighter oils, is even more ad- 
vantageous with the chilled lubricating distil- 
lates. While solvent extraction processes for 
lubricating oil refining are an established suc- 
cess, patent restrictions and possibly cost factors 
will contribute to the continued manufacture of 
large quantities of lubricating oils by acid re- 
fining. Improvements in acid refining, both as 
to yield and quality should be helpful to those 
refiners who continue to manufacture acid re- 
fined oils. 

In the manufacture of white paraffin oils, 
very troublesome emulsions are sometimes en- 
countered when the acid treated oils are washed 
and neutralized with caustic soda. The use of 
ammonia instead of caustic soda greatly de- 
creases the tendency to form these troublesome 
emulsions. Tretolite soap solutions are ammonia 
soaps. 

Corrosion 


Ammonia has proven very helpful in minimiz- 
ing low temperature corrosion, particularly in 
condenser tubes. The corrosion of this type is 
not entirely eliminated but is reduced to about 
one-third. The use of ammonia will not prevent 
entirely corrosion due to hydrogen sulfide, with 
the formation of iron sulfide. But in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid, formed by the decomposi- 
tion of magnesium chloride in the emulsified 
brine contained in small amounts in most crudes, 
the sulfide corrosion is much more rapid and 
deeper than is the case when the free acid is 
neutralized by ammonia. In the ammonia-soda 
industry, it has long been the practice to add 
ammonium sulfide to the brine, the sulfide form- 
ing a protective film over the iron apparatus 
preventing further corrosion. In the absence 
of ammonium sulfide, rapid corrosion ensues 
resulting in a stain of iron in the soda. 

Crudes from different fields vary considerably 
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in their corrosive action on distilling equipment. 
Two refineries distilling large quantities of East 
Texas crude have found it advantageous to re- 
duce the salt content before distillation by heat- 
ing to 220°F. under pressure to drop out the salt 
water. While this is very helpful in minimiz- 
ing the evolution of hydrochloric acid (from the 
magnesium chloride) the use of ammonia, 
passed into the vapor stream, has been found 
to be highly effective in saving the condenser 
tubes from corrosion. 

Low temperature corrosion, as distinguished 
from sulfur or hydrogen sulfide corrosion of 
cracking equipment at high temperatures, has 
been a greater source of trouble than formerly, 
due to the increasing production of sour crudes, 
carrying small proportions of salt water. The 
brine associated with oil in the Colorado, Texas 
field shows the following analyses: 


Mg. Per Liter 


I II 
Cmbeteen BOE ccsisssesssorcomss 4,129 3,814 
TERMI iiss scsccccssccccsces 3,399 2,358 
Sodium .......... 67,568 44,631 
BG: « evsrsnssts uc cusilogteteasadees 22 32 
ee 119,340 79,631 
Eee co 2,716 3,325 
BIN nanachasseekcsianieneesaemnneis 170 244 


Brine associated with oil in the Healdton 
field shows the following: 


Mg. Per Liter 


Ce CII sa pisccn decease 4,275 
Magnesium chloride ........................ 1,526 
ete CRIOTORG occa ccs sccscccicscissians. 61,140 
Ie RTD oi iiss i vnsinencccencaizicsccdnsd. 11 
CCRBCEE COPWOMAS oni cencsiian sd cicsiccinnions 74 
BIS chitikiitnionentrmnmawmmenan 127 


Harnsberger’, reporting for a committee of 
the American Petroleum Institute on Corrosion, 
reported that of the several methods of combat- 
ing hydrochloric acid corrosion the use of am- 
monia has proven the most effective. He gives 
the following saving in maintenance charges on 
a unit distilling one of these sour crudes. 


Table I 
Repairs Due to Corrosion 
Per 1,000,- Mainte- 


000 bbis. nance cost 

: throughput peryear 

No treatment ...................... $11,000 $37,400 
Ammonia and lime .............. 1,900 6,460 
Saving on maintenance _....................... $30,940 


While the free hydrochloric acid developed 
from the emulsified brine in the crude may not 
be more than 200 lbs. per day in a refinery 
of moderate size, corrosion is not to be meas- 
ured by the iron actually dissolved and found 
in the solution, since this acid acts much like 
a catalyst of corrosion. In bad examples of cor- 
rosion, heavy crusts of iron sulfide and iron ox 
ide or basic iron salts are found. 

The Healdton, Reagan and Luling crudes, 
those from the Texas Panhandle, Montana, most 
of the heavier crudes in California, and the 
East Texas crude, produced in such great vol- 
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In addition to other distillation units, oil heating 
furnaces, etc., The Lummus Company has built, 
during the past year, three solvent refining 
plants for the manufacture of lubricating oils. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
50 CHURCH STREET + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ume during the last three years, have been 
particularly troublesome with respect to cor- 
rosion. All refineries, with the possible excep- 
tion of those in Pennsylvania operating exclus- 
ively on sweet crudes, should be equipped to 
minimize corrosion. 

Shaffer and Pollock’ have given interesting 
data on the amount of ammonia required for 
complete neutralization when distilling North- 
East Texas, Reagan and Panhandle crudes. The 
maximum amount of ammonia required was 29 
lbs. per day when distilling 15,700 bbls. of 
crude. However, this figure will naturally vary 
considerably according to the amount of emulsi- 
fied salt water contained in the crude, so that no 
fixed rule can be given as to the amount of am- 
monia required. According to their results, the 
injection of ammonia effected a reduction in 
iron loss of 75 to 95 per cent. They recommend 
ammonia rather than other alkalies. 


Use of Ammonia 


Since practically all refinery distillations are 
continuous, the use of ammonia is very simple. 
Generally the best point to add the ammonia is 
in the hot vapor line before entering the con- 
denser box, before any water in the vapors can 
be condensed. While some refineries find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase anhydrous ammonia in 
tank cars, most plants find it more convenient to 
use the small 100 or 150-lb. cylinders. By means 
of a steel reducing valve, the flow of the gas 
can readily be adjusted to give a slight excess 
of ammonia in the water separating from the 
distillate. This is readily determined by suit- 
able indicators, phenol phthalein which gives a 
slight pink, or cresol red whose color change, 
from yellow to red, indicates a definitely alka- 
line condition. Excess ammonia should be guard- 
ed against when the gas is passed into the vapor 
stream ahead of heat exchangers of Admiralty 
metal, since excess ammonia takes up copper 
from such alloys. 

Where large amounts of ammonia are used, 
' old pressure chambers or pressure shell stills 
: have been employed for storage of the ammonia, 

delivered in tank car lots. In such cases, the stor- 
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Fig, 2—Latent heat of vaporization and heat content of 
saturated ammonia vapor and liquid 





age tanks should be protected from direct sun- 
light by a light roof. The liquid ammonia tank 
cars carry about 50,000 lbs. of liquid ammonia, 
and are provided with safety valves set for re- 
lease at 200 pounds. 


Anhydrous liquid ammonia was formerly more 
expensive than aqua ammonia, but with the re- 
cently developed manufacture of synthetic am- 
monia, the pure anhydrous liquid product is the 
first product of manufacture and aqua ammonia 
is made up from the anhydrous liquid product. 
Due to the economy of shipping the anhydrous 
liquid product in tank cars, it is usually ad- 
vantageous to buy it in this form and if aqua 
ammonia is preferred, to make it up in the con- 
sumer’s plant as desired. Some refiners prefer 
to use aqua ammonia. 


Since the use of direct expansion chilling is 
comparatively new and growing among refiner- 
ies, the accompanying curves showing the vapor 
pressures and latest heat of vaporization of am- 
monia down to —60°F. are given® and a plan 
drawing of chillers using liquid ammonia are 
shown. 
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Refinery Gases Analyzed by Distillation 


A method of calculating a master graph, 
whereby the composition of a dry refinery gas 
may be determined from an ordinary simple 
distillation of the condensed gas, has been de- 
veloped by J. Happel and D. W. Robertson, 
Socony-Vacuum Corp., and is described in the 
Analytical Edition of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry for Sept. 15. The computed graph 
is presented for the range commonly encoun- 
tered, but limited to gases containing no com- 
pounds of higher boiling point than butanes. The 
method can be applied, if desired, to more com- 
plex mixtures, it is said. 

The preparation of a master graph in the man- 
ner outlined is believed to be as satisfactory for 
routine work as the correlation obtained by ex- 
perimental distillation curves of synthetic mix- 
tures according to the procedure presented by 
Robertson and Rosen in Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry three years ago. Moreover, 


since the calculated graph may be based on the 
particular close-boiling hydro-carbons actually 
present in the gas, instead of synthetic mixtures 
of pure paraffin hydrocarbons, the application of 
the graph is greatly facilitated. For approximate 
analysis, no correction factor is necessary, it is 
said. 
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TRIAL AND ERROR HAS BEEN REPLACED 
BY RESEARCH AND KNOWLEDGE... 














The engineering of refinery equipment, once 
. largely a matter of experiment, is now based on 
research and knowledge. 


‘ The M. W. Kellogg Company is qualified by 
e facilities and experience to apply those two 
factors. 
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Many Process Problems Solved by 


New Equipment Developments 


characterized broadly by two words,—flex- 
ibility, and specialization. 

More recently, strong attempts have been 
made at simplification, which are meeting with 
considerable success. Older refinery units, built 
during the last five years, are beginning to ap- 
pear ponderous and elephantine, alongside 
some of the more recent designs which are 
planned or under construction. In a few in- 
stances more attention is being paid to equip- 
ment for refining or producing refinery by-prod- 
ucts, such as the Knowles coking Ovens. recov- 
ery of spent acid, and the like. 

These statements appear to be contradicted 
by the size and appearance of some of the huge 
units recently constructed, such as the topping- 
cracking units at Whiting and Texas City. How- 
ever, when the throughput capacity of these 
units is considered, the-physical size of the units 
and the material going into them, it is seen that 
the generalizations still holds good. 

Specialization of material is evidenced best 
in the great strides made in development of al- 
loys, and in determining the specific uses to 
which they are best adapted. This specialization 
has brought in its train more complex alloys, 
such as the chromium and chrome-nickel alloys, 
with which manganese, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and other metals are included in-‘small amounts. 

These metals have been found to accentuate 
certain properties of the alloys to which they 
are added, properties which are not sufficiently 
pronounced in the simpler alloy to make them 
serviceable enough for the purposes to which 
they are applied. Additions of these new metals 
have resulted in far better results from alloys 
which before, although giving good results on 
some of the problems they were designed to 
solve, still had drawbacks which kept them from 
being entirely satisfactory. 

Automatic control instruments have been 
made more foolproof, more exact in their func- 
tioning, and have, in many cases, reduced the 
manufacturing cost in the item of labor required 
to operate a given refining capacity. General ap- 
plication of such units as the Foxboro Stabilog 
mechanism, the Taylor Fulscope Regulator unit, 
Brown’s' Trendalizer, Leeds and Northrup’s 
Micromax and Microbot, and others has revolu- 
tionized technical control. 

The increased capacity of heat exchangers 
employed, and the greater use of secondary heat 
otherwise wasted, is one of the outstanding fea- 


Te: trend in refinery equipment may be 
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By Arch L. Foster, N. P. N. Staff Writer 


tures of the newer refinery design. The num. 
ber and size of heat exchangers used per unit of 
throughput capacity has grown tremendously 
The development and use of special alloys such 
as Admiralty metal and other types, has boosted 
the heat transfer capacity of these units, and 
has made practicable the use of heat exchange 
for topping two or more light fractions from the 
crude before the latter has reached the primary 
heating coils of the tube stills, which may be for 
further topping, but uSually are the cracking 
coils, two or more in number. 


New Designs in Furnace, Tube Coils 


Furnaces and tube stills, for a time at some- 
what of a standstill in general design principles, 
are undergoing radical improvements in some 
phases. Although many of these new departures 
are yet in the testing stage, and the designers 
are loath to discuss them in print, their new 
ideas are such as to indicate that revelations in 
design and results are in the offing. 

The Lummus Heater, as it is termed, has been 
operating for a year or two, and results show 
that it has distinct advantages in design and in 
operating technique. The arrangement of the 
tube banks, the construction as to insulation. 
foundation, the weight reduction with resultant 
lowering of costs are considered worthy addi- 
tions to the technology of tube still design. 

Other new developments not yet announced 
are furnaces in which the radiant banks are in 
vertical planes instead of horizontal, convection 
coils are placed above the radiant section, in a 
sort of “smoke breeching” arrangement; flow 
of combustion gases is in more nearly straight 
lines; radiant banks may be doubled or trebled 
for the approximately same overall size fur- 
nace; the long axis of the still is vertical rather 
than horizontal, stacks are shortened, and total 
weight is reduced considerably. 


A greater and greater proportion of the total 
heat transfer in stills occurs in the radiant sec- 
tion. Convection banks have become in truth 
preheater sections, steam superheaters, and 
sections where any odds and ends of heating, 
pre-or superheating may be accomplished. A 
multiplicity of radiant coils may be combined 
on the same level, with a community convection 
space where more than one set of convection 
coils are heaied by furnace gases; this is an 
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adaptation of the multiple coil idea employed 
in several large installations recently, with a 
change in the relative positions and plans of 
the coils. 


Alloy Development Still a Dominant Note 


Still development, especially that of cracking, 
was for a time delayed until the metallurgist 
could solve some of the problems for tubes, 
headers, and other equipment. That situation 
has been rather well, though not completely 
clarified; while the continuous boost of pres- 
sures, temperatures, and the never-ceasing de- 
mand for longer tube life wiH always place a 
burden on the steel men, cracking has now 
available a number of alloys which have proved 
so efficient that metal troubles have faded into 
relative insignificance. 


For some years during the last decade, inten- 
sive practical study of alloys produced the high 
nickel, chromium and chrome-nickel alloys, such 
as the now famous 18-8 nickel-chrome steels, 
stainless steels and variations of these types. 

Nickel-chrome steels, like 18-8, show a re- 
markably strong resistance to both corrosion 
and erosion. They have proved very suitable in 
handling high sulfur crudes for example. They, 
however, are likely to rupture without warning, 
i. e., without the preliminary swelling which 
characterizes the action of carbon and lower al- 
loy steels, and gives the operator a chance to 
remove the tube before serious trouble occurs. 


Investigations, by Dixon and many others, 
showed some years ago that 4-6 chromium steels 
had corrosion resistance, not equal to that of the 
high Ni-Cr alloys, but resistance of a high order, 
and at the same time a greater freedom from 
temper-embrittlement which occurs with the 
higher alloys. Creep, or the elongation of metal 
sections under continued stress of high tempera- 
tures and pressures, and the small tendency 
toward embrittlement shown by these low 
chrome steels, were found to be inhibited by 
the addition of 0.5 per cent of molybdenum, 
which came to be known as ‘“‘moly”’ alloys. 
Heavy oxidation scaling is absent in steels of 
around 14 per cent chromium, and the 4-6 type 
is relatively free from scaling. 

It now appears that the greatest creep 
strength is shown by alloys low in chromium 
with either molybdenum or tungsten. Higher 
alloy content gives better corrosion resistance. 
Consequently, where corrosion is low and re- 
quired creep strength is high, alloys such as DM- 
45, 1.25 per cent chromium and 0.5 per cent 
Molybdenum, or 17-22, with 1.35 per cent chro- 
mium, and smaller amounts of silicon, tungsten, 
and vanadium, are used. Where corrosion is 
higher, some creep strength must be sacrificed 
for corrosion resistance, and 4-6 chrome-molyb- 
denum alloys are used, with 5 per cent or slight- 
ly more of chromium content. The 17-22 type! 
of alloy cannot be pierced for tubes. 

Headers, plugs, bolts, nuts, etc., may be made 
of 18-8 alloy or the higher corrosion resisting 
steels which are not under such high pressure 
and temperature conditions. Or, a thin cup of 
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the high chrome-nickel or other alloy may be 
used to cover header plugs, for example, to re- 
duce cost and obtain high corrosion resistance. 


Calorizing the inside of tubes to fight corro- 
sion has shown good results, it is reported. High 
creep strength, low corrosion resistant alloys 
have been calorized by improved methods, and 
the results have been gratifying, engineers say. 


Bonding a relatively thin strip of alloy metal 
to a base metal of plain carbon steel has been 
perfected, as in the two-metal combination 
under the name Plychrome, and has proved to 
be of high serviceability for such uses as reac- 
tion chambers, flash drums and jugs, tubes, and 
similar heavy equipment, where the cost of the 
entire piece made of the expensive metal would 
be prohibitive. Manufacturers state that these 
two-metal types may be bent, welded, and 
worked without breaking down the bond be- 
tween the two plies. 

In still greater degree has the practice of in- 
serting linings of alloy steel into the ends of 
plain steel or low chrome alloy steel tubes been 
used. It is at the ends of tubes that especially 
erosion, from the high speed of liquid flow and 
the change of direction of flow and resultant 
turbulence, is most pronounced. Corrosion here 
also increases the speed of demolition of the 
tube wall, since it aids in disintegrating the 
metal surface and making it easier to erode. 
Lining tubes of 18-8 for instance, are inserted 
and bonded to the metal prolonging the tube 
life and reducing its cost to half that for high 
alloy tubes, and at the same time obtaining some 
of the advantages of carbon steel. Even the ad- 
dition of high alloy sections, welded onto the 
ends of each tube and not as inserts, have been 
used with considerable success. 


Calorizing and Metallizing 


Calorizing is not new, having been used for a 
decade or more. It consists of impregnating the 
inner surface of a tube or other container with 
a relatively thin layer of aluminum, applied by 
maintaining a quantity of pulverized aluminum 
within the rotating horizontal tube while it is 
heated in a retort. The aluminum forms with 
and over the steel surface a corrosion resistant 
coating which shows to advantage in extending 
the life of especially the DM, or low chrome- 
molybdenum type of alloy. Low-chrome-molyb- 
denum alloys have high creep strength, but not 
such high corrosion resistance as the higher al- 
loys. Difficulty was experienced in earlier 
years in producing and maintaining an un- 
broken aluminum coat, as this surface must be 
continuous in order to prevent corrosion. This 
problem appears to have been solved. 

Metallizing is a newer method for applying a 
lining or covering coat of resistant metal over a 
plain metal base. It is accomplished by feeding 
a wire of the metal to be applied into an ingeni- 
ous “‘gun’”’ equipped with a gas flame for melt- 
ing the metal wire, and compressed air or 
oxygen, for maintaining the flame, for driving 
the molten metal in a blast against the sur- 
face to be covered or metallized, and to operate 
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You 


-can reduce 


CORROSION 


and loss of color 


cc. which has been 
treated with sulfuric acid 
frequently liberates sulfur dioxide 
on redistillation. This causes cor- 
rosion of the equipment and loss 
of color in the distillate. 

These objectionable features of 
the old stabilization process can 
often be eliminated by the use of 
Du Pont Gasoline Antioxidants. In 
many refineries, acid treatment of 
gasoline is being entirely displaced 
by the use of extremely small per- 
centages of these products. 

The result is the removal of a 
major cause of corrosion and loss 
of color with attendant reduction 
of refinery costs. That’s exactly 
what you’re after, isn’t it? 

e 
THEN SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND MORE DATA 
e 


E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Organic Chemical Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


ANTIOXIDANTS 
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the rolls feeding the metal to the 
flame. Any metal which can be 
liquefied by the flame employed, 
in which natural city, or acety- 
lene gas may be used can be so 
applied to either metal wood or 
other types of material. 


CONSIDERABLE number 
of applications of this 
process have been made. Stain- 
less steels have been applied to 
pump shafts and rods, for exam- 
ple, cutting the base metal rod 
to a diameter smaller than 
standard, building up the rod 
with the nobler metal to excess 
diameter, then cutting the rod 
back to dimensions on the lathe. 


Reaction chambers such as 
those used in Dubbs cracking 
units, have been lined with 
aluminum by the same process. 
Experience indicates that a prac- 
tical cessation of corrosion-ero- 
sion has resulted. The coating 
of aluminum varies from 0.015 
inch or thereabouts to 0.050 
inch; it has been found in some 
installations, as in a Dow surge 
pot, that a too great thickness 
of metal is not advisable, and 
may result in a breaking off of 
the coating. Pump plungers as 
large as 8% inches by 42 feet 
long have been resurfaced with 
alloy steels successfully, it is re- 





ported. 


Purposes 


Acute problems arising from 
the use of extremely low tem- 
peratures in large equipment 
has arisen only recently to be 
come a serious matter. This has 
resulted from the developmeng 
of dewaxing with solvents such 
as propane where self-refrigera- 
tion is employed. Elsewhere in 
this issue an article shows the 
results obtained in investigating 
various alloys for this purpose, 
which bid fair to solve the prob- 
lem. 

The difficulties were accentu- 
ated by the size of the equipment 


elevated temperatures, exhibit 
peculiar properties when tem- 
peratures are dropped as low as 
minus 75 F., as is sometimes ex- 
perienced in plant practice. 
ixhaustive experiments on the 
properties of alloys at low tem- 
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used. Many metals, which show 
good resistance to shock and | 


high pressure at atmospheric or | 


peratures, prompted by new de- | 





What Keeps 


FIRE 


out of 


your Tanks? 


. . . Good LUCK 
| or Good 
Mloys for Low Temperature F|T TINGS ? 


Fire is always a possibility 


and frequently a_prob- 
ability — especially from 
lightning. 


The way to make sure of 
avoiding loss is to OCECO 
Equip. No gas-tight tank 
equipped with OCECO Fit- 
tings has ever been lost 
by fire. 


As inventories increase in 
value, the necessity for 
adequate protection grows. 


THE OIL CONSERVATION 
ENGINEERING CO. 
877 Addison Road Cleveland, O, 


Engineering and Sales Service: 


90 West St., New York; 1031S. Xanthus 
PL., Tulsa, Okla.; Box 552, Beaumont, 
Texas; Dravo-Doyle Co., Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


OCECO FITTINGS 
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waxing process conditions, has shown that, of six 
alloys tested, a low-nickel steel (214 per cent Ni) 
is the best material found so far for equipment 
exposed to temperatures of minus 50 to minus 
75 F. Carbon, molybendum, and vanadium 
steels showed less desirable characteristics, and 
faults in comparison with the low-nickel type. 
Proper heat-treatment as it affects grain size 
was found necessary to control the strength of 
this alloy, but exhaustive tests on tank welds 
made under field conditions, have shown that 
this alloy solves the problem of this type of ves- 
sel satisfactorily. A large number of such ves- 
sels, of a wide variety of sizes, plate thicknesses, 
ete., are now in process of fabrication or instal- 
lation for this purpose. 


Among smaller but no less important items, 
a host of innovations have been introduced dur- 
ing the last year or two, which help to raise the 
level of excellence of the equipment available to 
the refiner. 


ENTRIFUGES have been perfected, and meth- 

ods of their use also, for dewaxing, and for 
acid treatment of fractions. The S-N centrifuge 
dewaxing process, a Swedish development, em- 
ploys trichlorethylene as solvent, which forms a 
solution of oil heavier than the solidified wax. 
The positions of wax and solvent in the cen- 
trifuge are reversed, the solution going into the 
outer bowl instead of the inner, as is the case 
in the older process using naphtha solutions. 


The De Laval Separator Co. has perfected a 
centrifuge and method by which sulfuric acid 
treatment of lubricating oils may be hastened, 
and the yields and properties of the finished oil 
improved. Oil and acid are pumped by a pro- 
portioning pump to a mixer, from which it 
passes to centrifuges specially designed, by 
which the sludge is removed. Acid requirements 
are said to be lowered by the process by 25 to 
50 per cent, oil losses reduced by as much as 50 
per cent, while filter earth requirements are 
lowered by 25 per cent or more, depending on 
the amount of acid used on the same oil. 


A corresponding type of acid-centrifuge proc- 
ess has been developed by Sharples Specialty 
Co. Special attention was paid in this unit to 
the mixers, and pumps for handling the heavy 
sludge from heavy oils. Reduction of losses, 
and of amounts of acid required are of the order 
of those values given above. 


New types of storage tank roofs are being in- 
troduced, which solve some of the evaporation 
problems which have increased rather than di- 
minished with the years. In smaller size bulk 
gasoline storage tanks, all-welded spheroidal 
type roofs are welded to the top of the cylinder, 
with specially designed vent valves, to reduce 
evaporation losses. 


The radial cone type tank, as designed by 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Works and illustrated 
previously in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, has 
certain advantages in construction details, and 
applicability to the larger types of tanks which, 
according to the designers, fit it especially for 
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these uses. Several installations have already 
been made, and further data are being collected 
to determine the efficiency of this type in com- 
parison with older designs. 

Gas and diesel engines are coming into prom- 
inence as prime movers for refinery equipment, 
such as hot oil pumps, charging pumps. Phillips 
Petroleum Co. has been using for two years or 
more a diesel engine at its Kansas City refinery, 
it is understood. The largest gas engine-hot oil 
pump in the world was installed at the Penn- 
zoil Co.’s plant at Rouseville, Penna., a Nation- 
al Transit engine driving a cracking unit pump. 
Marathon Oil Co. is using diesel engines to drive 
hot oil pumps at its Bristow, Okla., refinery, in 
comparison with steam pumps at its Ft. Worth, 
Texas, plant. 

Protective linings for tube and pipe, analog- 
ous to the ganister and other types of non-me- 
tallic reaction chamber linings developed by 
Morrell a few years ago but made of a type of 
cement to prevent corrosion and erosion, is an 
idea being sold by at least one tube company. 


The knock test engine for determining octane 
number ratings of motor fuels has been perfect- 
ed and its operation correlated with average 
car engine performance in service. This engine 
is standard not only in this country, but is used 
in England, Germany and elsewhere for this 
purpose, the English engineers especially co-op- 
erating in development of engine and test 
method. With this engine and method, accord- 
ing to results obtained this summer in testing 
fuels on the road and in the laboratory, the vari- 
ation between road and laboratory tests appears 
to be of the order of one or two octane numbers, 
or only slightlv greater than the margin of per: 
missible error in testing. 


The tremendous advantage, to the refiner, of 
this standardization of knock rating with its re- 
sultant exactness of comparison between dif- 
ferent gasolines, is difficult to estimate. It has 
had the further happy result of bringing to- 
gether the foremost technologists of Canada, 
tngland, and America in a co-operative activity 
which has promoted mutual understanding to a 
degree never before believed possible. 


Community Effort Produced Results 


The history of progress in refining equipment 
and technology these last two years is one of 
concerted, in many instances of co-operative, at- 
tack on the multitude of problems faced by the 
engineer and the chemist. Few startling devel- 
opments of a revolutionary nature stand out of 
the mass. 


It has been a Fochian campaign of steady 
plugging all along the line, rather than of bril- 
liant forays against isolated points. Steels, 
treatments, designs, applications of equipment 
to processes, of equipment innovations to make 
process advances practicable, have, by the refine- 
ment of all of them, made possible the process 
refinement which has resulted in remarkable 
advances in product quality and reduction of 
manufacturing costs. 
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to 
Crank Case 


LARGE quantities of oil are now being mar- 
keted in quart containers that are sealed at 
the refinery and remain sealed until the oil 
is poured into the customer’s crank case at 
the service station. 

Bethlehem Open-Hearth Coke Tin Plate is 
ideal for making these containers and is, in 
fact, being widely used for this purpose. 

Bethlehem Tin Plate is a quality product. 
ht has superior stamping qualities and clean 
surface. It is uniform to gauge and well 
coated with bright new tin. 


BETHLEHEM 
open-hearth coke TIN PLATE 
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Put your Problems 
on Alloy Steels 
up to BETHLEHEM 


In modern refinery equipment there is many 
a task calling for steel that must have unusual 
strength, endurance or other properties. If you 
are facing such a problem, let our metallurgists 
study it and make recommendations. 

Perhaps an alloy steel of standard analysis 
Perhaps a special 
analysis will be required—if so, we will be 


will meet the conditions. 


glad to develop one. 

Bethlehem metallurgists have had long experi- 
ence in meeting the alloy steel requirements of 
the petroleum industry, and have in many cases 
worked out new compositions to meet especially 
The group of Bethlehem 
Special Alloy Steels for high-temperature fasten- 


severe conditions. 


ings (see below) is only one of numerous Beth- 
lehem developments in this direction. 











Studs and Bolts 


that are free of creep 


up to 1000 deg. F. 


Creep, causing a gradual but continual stretching of bolts and studs, and 
consequent loosening of connections, is the great enemy of high-tempera- 
ture fastenings. 

Avoid creep by using bolts, studs and pressure screws made from 
Bethlehem High-Temperature Steels. 

Bethlehem metallurgists developed these steels especially to meet the 
severe combinations of pressure and temperature encountered in moder 
refinery equipment. Bolts and studs made from them are remarkably free 
from creep and retain their strength under long-time exposure to great heat. 

These steels cover practically every condition met with in high-temper 
ture fastenings in refinery work. The particular steel to be used in a spe 
cific application depends, of course, on the temperatures involved, and 
other factors. If you willstate your problem, Bethlehem metallurgists wil 
gladly make recommendations. 


OIL-QUENCHED NUTS. Don't expect to derive the full benefit 
of studs and bolts made from Bethlehem High-Temperature Steels whet 
you use ordinary nuts with them. Use Bethlehem Oil-Quenched Nuts. 
These nuts are hot-forged from high-carbon steel, then heat-treated. The! 
are strong and tough. Combined with studs or bolts of the prope 
Bethlehem steel. they assure efficient high-temperature fastenings. 
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District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston. Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast 
eel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, Honolulu. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., New York. 








of the Oil Industry 





How’s this 





on cars in little more than a day. 


want quick service. And get it. 





for Service 
on Steel Plates 
and Heads? 


Order for plates and heads for forty 
64-in. dia. tanks received 1:00 P.M. Friday 


Complete order shipped 6:00 Saturday 


WHEN the order was received, slabs of the desired analysis 
were available. But the plates had to be rolled, dises cut out, 
the heads flanged and dished, and the entire shipment loaded 


No special procedure in the usual Bethlehem service was rs 
necessary to accomplish this. The order was handled in the Th 
regular way. Our flanging shop and plate mills and steel- 
making units that feed them are geared for speed in handling 
orders. Not only plate mills, but open-hearth furnaces, even 
blast furnaces, are located almost within a stone’s throw of 
p the flanging shop, and are under the same management. 

That’s why so many buyers of Steel Plates and Heads for 
» applications in the oil industry turn to Bethlehem when they 
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Tus oil-burning system atomizes oil me- 
thanically, without using any steam for atom- 
‘zing purposes. It is extremely flexible in its 
enefit #°Peration, maintaining virtually uniform pres- 
Ww hen ‘ure over a wide range of loads. It ean be 
Nut ipplied to any type of boiler and handles 








ny grade of fuel oil. 

ay See . 
Phe B Catalog describing the Bethlehem-Dahl Oil- 
roper #°'rning System in detail and showing typi- 


‘al installations will gladly be mailed on 
request, 
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eracking still was 













Other Bethlehem Products 
used in the Oil Industry 


CORROSION - RESISTING STEELS 
—A grade for every purpose. 
FORGINGS — Carbon and alloy steel; 
hammered and _ hydraulically - pressed; 
drop and upsetter. 

SHEETS — All kinds of sheets: Black 
and galvanized, flat and corrugated. 
Sheets of Beth-Cu-Loy (copper-bearing 
steel) for resistance to atmospheric cor- 
rosion. 


WIRE — Plain and galvanized; Betha- 
nized wire (special zine-coated). 
CARBON STEEL BARS 
SPECIAL ROLLED SECTIONS 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
PIG IRON 
BOILER TUBES 








forged from 
| 2 single 
steel 
ingot 


In making forged crack- 
ing stills Bethlehem starts 
with an ingot. First the ends 
are discarded, then the center is 
pierced, leaving only the best, soundest, 
strongest metal. The forging is worked out 
to approximately the final size on a giant 
hydraulic forging press, inside machined, 
and the ends “necked down.” 

Cracking stills made in this way are safe, 
and incomparably strong. The thorough 
working of the metal, over and over, makes 
it homogeneous and gives it a dense grain 
structure. And there’s not a seam or a 
joint in the entire vessel. 

Bethlehem facilities permit making these 
one-piece forged cracking stills in’ any 
length, diameter, and wall thickness. 








Dr! x 
BETHLEHEM 
LINE PIPE 

4 a 4 4 
BeTHLEHEM Pipe has the strong, uniform 
sections, with smoothly finished ends, and the 
flexibility and easy-welding qualities that are 
essential in pipe for line service. 

In pipe-line work, in any other application, 
you can depend on Bethlehem Pipe for long, 
trouble-free service. 









Low-Nickel Steel Proved Best For 


Low Temperature Equipment 


Recent developments in low-temperature de- 
waxing has_made acute the problem of satisfac- 
tory steels for equipment used in these processes. 
This article tells the refiner in detail what has 
been found out about various steel alloys, and 
the alloy, 2144 per cent nickel steel, which has 
shown the best results for the fabrication of this 
equipment, to operate at from minus 50 to minus 
TOF. 

Kellogg’s engineers studied six different 
steels, including nickel vanadium and molyb- 
denum alloys, in a very exhaustive research to 
determine which is best for this purpose. They 


BOUT a year and a half ago, the M. W. 

Kellogg Co. was faced with the problem 

of choosing the proper kind of steel for the 
construction of an oil dewaxing plant which was 
to operate at -40°F. The first requirement was 
that the steel have inherent properties at this 
low temperature to insure safety. Second—it 
should be commercially available, and if possi- 
ble, not too high in price. As the vessels in this 
type of plant are quite large in size, namely— 
up to 11 ft. in diameter, it was also desired to 
obtain a steel which in addition to fulfilling the 
two above requirements, would not require nor- 
malization or annealing after fabrication, as 
it is impractical to carry out such heat treat- 
ment on vessels of these large dimensions. It 
was decided, after considerable discussion, to 
run a series of tests on steels shown in Table I 


below: 
Table 1 
Symbol Steels 
eee ..Low Carbon Steel, max, .10 C. 
Reo hehe: Gs no okie Silicon-killed Carbon Steel, max. .25 C. 
Mss ihc ceossaccg eee Molybdenum Steel 
a eRe Ae 21%4% Nickel Steel 
NH.........................8 ¥%%% Nickel Steel, and 
Mae ccs oacswcssieeteoee Vanadium Steel. 


In view of the impracticability of normaliz- 
ing or annealing large pressure vessels, it was 
decided to heat-treat each of these steels at the 
commonly accepted stress-relieving temperature 
of 1200°F. The only departure made from the 
normal stress-relieving procedure was that the 
length of time in the furnace was varied. One 
set of each of the samples after welding was 
stress-relieved at 1200°F. for 2 hrs., another set 
for 6 hrs., another for 12 hrs., and still another 
for 36 hrs. It was felt that in case the 2 hr. 
stress-relieving treatment did not put the steel 
in a benign enough condition to show toughness 
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By R. K. Hopkins* 


discovered that small grain size is essential to 
steels for low temperatures. Also, the manner 
of heat-treatment has a controlling influence on 
the physical properties of the steel used for these 
low temperatures. 

This article is the FIRST published on this 
subject, of such importance to refiners, and an- 
swers his question of ‘‘What steel shall I specify 
for my solvent de-waxing unit?” 

A later article will tell how this information 
is applied to the fabrication of vessels, a large 
number of which, in a wide range of sizes, are 
now undergoing fabrication. 


at sub-zero temperatures, that perhaps one of 
the prolonged heat-treatments would. With the 
above procedure taken as a premise, four test 
plates of each steel were welded together. The 
electrodes used in welding were designed to pro- 
duce weld metal of approximately the same an- 
alysis as that of the plate material. Each plate 
when welded was 18” square. Drillings for 
chemical analysis of plate and weld were taken 
as Shown in Fig. 1. Standard .505” tensile bars 
were taken of plate and weld metal. Slabs 
were cut from weld and from plate so that im- 
pact bars could be taken with the notch in the 
weld, in the adjacent area and in the plate 
itself. In order to simulate tank construction, 
the direction of rolling of each plate was kept 
at right angles to the direction of the weld. 


Fig. 2 shows how the impact bars were ma- 
chined from the slab containing the weld, and 
from the slab of base metal. The original 
thickness of all plates was approximately 1”, 
but as will be noted from this figure, the slab 
from which the impact bars were finally taken, 
was machined from the center of the thickness 
of the plate. Six impact bars were taken from 
weld, six from the adjacent area, and six from 
plate material, so that two of each could be 
broken at room temperature, at -25°F. and at 
-50°F. 

The type of impact bar used was the standard 
10 mm. square Charpy bar, with keyhole notch. 
The only difference is that the location of the 
center of the drilled hole is dimensioned from 
the bottom of the bar rather than from the top 
This was done so that the section to be broken 
would be kept as nearly constant as possible. 


Due to the large number of specimens to be 
tested and to their small size, a numbering sys- 


*Metallurgical Research Director, M. W. Kellogg Co. 
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Fig. 1—Diagram showing method and location of cutting 
test bars and analysis drilling on welded steel specimen 


tem was devised so that each piece could be 
fully identified. 

The first number (whether of one or two 
digits in the symbol indicates the number of 
hours the specimen has been heat-treated at 
1200°F. The letter immediately following this 
number indicates the type of steel, such as 6N, 
which means it is 244% nickel steel and has 
been heat-treated for 6 hrs. 

The tension test specimens of plate and weld 
are distinguished from each other by the letter 
P or W following the letter denoting the type 
of steel, such as 6NP or 6NW. 

In the case of the Charpy specimens, the num- 
ber (whether of one or two digits) following 
the letter denoting the type of steel establishes 
the location of the keyhole notch. Odd num- 
bers from 1 to 11, inclusive, indicate the key- 
hole notch is in the weld metal, such as 6N1 or 
O6N9, ete. Even numbers from 2 to 12, inclu- 
sive, indicate that the keyhole notch is in the 
“heat-affected area’ adjacent the weld, such 
as 6N2 or 6N10, etc. <All numbers from 13 to 
18, inclusive, indicate that the keyhole notch is 
placed in the plate material well away from the 
weld, such as 6N13 6N16, etc. The last 
digit of the symbol indicates the temperature at 
which the bar was broken, where 


4 = COP. 

2 = -25°R. 

5b = -5§0°rF. 
As 6N37 36C25 12M142 

h indicate the following 

‘at-treatment time at 1200° F 6 Hrs 36 Hrs 12 Hrs 
pe of steel 214% Nickel Low Carbon Molvbder 
tion of keyhole notc} Weld Adjacent to Weld Plate 
perature of test, °F +70 50 25 


Table II shows the tensile properties as 
obtained by 0.505 inch bars on plate and weld at 
room temperature for each of the steels tested, 
and for each of the holding times at 1200° F. 
\ttention is called to the high ductility obtained 
in the all-weld-metal bars. Tensile tests were 
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not conducted at sub-zero temperatures because 
the literature covers this point very thoroughly. 

Table III shows the impact properties at room 
temperature, at -25° F. and at -50° F., of weld 
metal, adjacent area and plate, for each of the 
steels and for each holding time. Particular at- 
tention is called to the decrease in impact value 
of the low carbon steel, silicon-killed steel, and 
the molybdenum steel at -25° F. and -50° F. It 
will be noted that the impact value of the 214 % 
Nickel steel, 34% % Nickel steel, and Vanadium 
steel, holds up satisfactorily at these tempera- 
tures. Another important point to note from 
this table is the extremely high impact values of 
the adjacent areas in the plate, even in the steels 
which showed low impact value in the base 
metal. The impact values of the welds are 
shown to be quite good also. The high impact 
values in the adjacent area of the carbon steel 
plates are an illustration of the effect of grain 
size on impact resistance. This point will be re- 
ferred to in more detail later. 

Table IV shows the Brinell hardness numbers 
of welds, adjacent areas and plates taken before 
cooling and after cooling, tests being run at 
room temperature in both cases. The values 
show that no change in hardness took place due 
to the exposure to sub-zero temperature. 

Table V gives the chemical analysis of plate 
and weld for each of the steels tested. It shows 
that the analysis for the various welds of the 
same material holds quite constant for each of 
the elements. 

Microstructure 


It was felt that grain size, as well as chemical 
analysis, would play a very important part in 
contributing to the impact resistance of the 
materials at any temperature. 

Consequently, a thorough microscopic exam- 
ination was made, which included the plate, the 
weld and the adjacent area of each type of steel 
after each heating period. All micrographs 
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Fig 2—Location of Charpy impact specimens taken from 
welded steels 
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were taken at 100 X, etchant—5% alcoholic 
nitric. 

Seventy-two micrographs (12 for each steel) 
were made for this study, but in order to con- 
serve space, only those representing the low car- 
bon steel C, and those of the 24%, % Nickel steel 
N are shown. These are considered representa- 
tive. See Fig. 3 and 4 respectively. 

The top row represents the microstructure 
after heat-treatment at 1200° F. for 2 hrs., the 
second line for 6 hrs., the third line for 12 hrs., 
and the bottom line for 36 hrs. The number ap- 
pearing directly under each micrograph repre- 
sents the impact value in ft.-lbs. at -50° F. of 
the area shown. It will be noted that the im- 
pact value is extremely low for the plate mater- 
ials at this low temperature. The impact value, 
however, for the 2 hr. and 6 hr. adjacent area 
specimens is quite high, whereas that for the 12 
hr. and 36 hr. adjacent areas is much lower. The 
reason for this, it is felt, is due to the grain 
growth which took place in this particular steel 
when held for long periods of time at the stress- 
relieving temperature. It will be noted in the 
12 hr and 386 hr. micrographs for the adjacent 
area, that a very large grain is visible in each 
of the micrographs. Although the impact values 
shown for the weld metal are, even in the worst 
cases, fairly good, is has been learned from sub- 
sequent experiments that such values cannot be 
depended upon in a plain carbon steel weld. 

Referring now to Fig. 4 representing the 
2% % Nickel steel weld and plate, it will be 
noted that the impact values are in all cases 
quite acceptable. The micrographs of the base 
metal show a somewhat banded structure which 
is typical of this class of steel. 


It is apparent from the above data that 2144 % 


Nickel steel in the as-rolled and stress-relieved 
condition is acceptable for low temperature 
service, at least down to -50° F. It was felt, 
however, that the exposure of this steel to very 
high temperatures for any reason might materi- 
ally reduce its low temperature impact resist- 
ance at sub-zero temperatures. Table VI gives 
results of tests run. 

Referring to the first part of the table, it will 
be noted that the only heat-treatment given any 
of the samples was a stress-relief at 1150° F. for 
lhr. Impact values at room temperature and at 
-75° F. were acceptable. The second batch 
of figures, however, represent samples which 
were heated for 1 hr. at 1900° F. and air cooled, 
after which they were drawn at 1150° F. for 1 
hr. and furnace cooled. The interesting part of 
this particular set of tests is that the impact 
values at room temperature are quite high, even 
higher than those in the above set, but impact 
values at -75° F. are extremely low. This drop 
in impact value at low temperature it is felt, is 
due to the large grain size resulting from the 
1900° treatment. The last batch of figures rep- 
resent those of samples which were given the 
above treatment, except that they were normal- 
ized at 1525° F. before being drawn. These 
values show that the impact resistance at low 
temperature has been restored by the normaliz- 
ing treatment. This point is important because 
heads are usually flanged and dished at about 
1900° F. and unless this operation is followed by 
normalization, a dangerous condition would 
result. 


Discussion 
From an inspection of the foregoing data, it 


is apparent that the tensile properties of none of 
the steels and of only the nickel weld are very 





Table Il 






































Tensile Properties 
T.S. oe EL 3” R.A. 

Symbo! Plate Weld Plate Weld Plate Weld Plate Weld 
MN cauPastpossesanessabaninecdaiwessahecesacsuies 60200 58500 35250 40600 35.5 35.0 60.1 59.4 
| oe Sadsusuakeseninessssscstatenreoncen 59750 60200 37550 45500 36.0 29.0 62.1 47.2 
BR aig cointhvnncndskenchacancuaceveatencdsavaraets 60400 61050 34450 45500 35.0 34.0 62.3 68.2 
BRIE. “5153s vcesansiecaésadeabenicebewecsunianiuies 58250 58150 33000 41500 38.0 37.5 66.1 69.7 
BES vviddbnmaniesuaicabaeSexeaeeensaperesewanedioetess 61000 60000 31300 46500 36.0 35.0 63.0 67.3 
SORA Ads Chyuakistind studbanan biccesceswatasenbsbedsces 60000 60000 30000 44500 37.0 34.0 52.8 66.3 
NEES inns cussnpeaneweenathaankaneanren Mahan mecedoes 62200 59300 30750 46850 36.0 32.6 59.8 57.0 
DNNIEE Sot viaccitte ooanceaknaubuaidenknkiedsrveuedcecinniws 60750 58350 27850 44500 36.0 Si.0 63.8 68.6 
2C rigudigidneusdswiecetiwennebsispeciesbiwennatense 45600 55400 24500 8500 44.5 35.0 75.4 62.8 

DG: cals scieostnusadnitnnchuleneeraahcneauseasvenandade 46950 54050 23400 40850 45.0 38.0 80.9 67 
EU n id cnadavcesswivevocuednancuantunscatoaccavsbouss 47250 52800 24350 39150 43.0 21.0% 74.3 41.9 

TaN etn th Sucugceinesedaabeundusedenstvatesaeseee’ ; 44000 54750 21650 10000 15.0 34.0 79.0 64 
ENED Gif hcasuicab sind asanstesinacusasvackeeeaceetn's . 76500 98800 47400 89750 39.0 16.0 59.4 33.4 
MPN (ikke baa knwchsinareeaeeseesecanwhecdwevnnsas 76500 T6700 47850 64150 30.0 23.5 57.3 48. 
BREN a cawnincantcnessuacasnisnecedbdduvaenssseviedee 74400 83100 38650 72500 33.0 21.0 66.1 44.5 
eA GssGbnccuvcdbedeuseieswces 73150 80400 SA7TO0 69400 30.5 94.0 66.1 65.7 
2NH Bic thsnsbucuncivausceswmecussbaboueesaunace 77150 88000 48650 77150 29.5 23:0 58.6 56. 
MOIUMER Dive SecieassCadtiaiuacbadesnGcsunbangaacsane 84150 81900 50000 70390 26.5 25.0 56.0 58.3 
12NH Sin Nady aiseu kG aiSuhandabaatenu saved paws ebieass 87600 77400 42000 68600 25.0 24.0 50.0 50. 
AP RNEA! <2Ch a vcuesnes once aeuauved pabasedeacuenaseone 92200 78250 51000 63000 20.5 23.5 40.7 49,2 
2Vv Sinslan caungtavensunpagacionancts sabbeotesvcanss 68000 64150 50000 46550 30.5 34.0 53.3 55.4 
6V kauah exw’ seekpbisadadueavhdancvoudaaseesaduedes 66250 64500 45500 47250 30.0 34.0 59.8 68.8 
DE a oi i a ee 64500 63150 45800 45850 32.0 32.5 61.3 67.3 
63750 23.0 36.0 68.0 67.9 


BDI, Sab ceset ties sha guni cavers segs saceune eee 93500 





46600 46700 











*Bad area, bar taken too near end of weld. 
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much affected by the prolonged soaking time. 
In the case of the N weld, the tensile strength 
and yield point are materially decreased and the 
elongation and reduction of area materially in- 
ereased by prolonging the soaking time from 2 
hrs. to 6 hrs. The tensile properties of all the 
steels and welds, except the 2N weld, are quite 
acceptable from a design point of view. It will 
be noted that the tensile properties of the NH 
steel behave exactly opposite to those obtained 
on the other steels with respect to soaking time, 
that is, the tensile strength and yield point in- 
crease, and the elongation and reduction of area 
decrease, as the soaking time increases. In or- 
der to explain this phenomenon, additional ex- 
periments were run, and it was finally deter- 
mined that the lower critical temperature of the 
NH steel was very close to the soaking tempera- 
ture used and that when the samples were held 
for increasing lengths of time the formation of 
carbides was increased, so that the resulting 
hardness of the test specimens was also in- 
creased. 

The Charpy tests show no marked improve- 
ment in impact resistance for any of the steels 
(with the possible exception of the N steel at 
-50° F.) due to the prolonged soaking time. The 


Grain Size at 70° F.—Charpy Ft.-Lbs. at —50° F. 


WELD ADJACENT PLATE | 








ot 
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Fig. 3—Micrographs showing grain size in welds, plate 


and areas adjacent to weld in carbon steel 


November 7, 1934 


N and NH welds do, however, show some im- 
provement. 

In the case of the C steel, a very decided drop 
in impact resistance was noted on some of the 
36-hr. specimens. This was due to a very notice- 
able grain growth which will be discussed more 
fully under microstructure. 

The Brinell tests showed that no change in 
hardness took place due to exposure to -50° F. 
They also show that the large-grained 36-hr. C 
specimens were softened very slightly below 
those which had received a shorter soaking time. 
This checks the results obtained on the tension 
tests. 

The analyses show the elements to remain 
quite constant for any given weld or plate. They 
also show the amount of the elements not called 
for in the specification to be very small; so small 
in fact, that they need not be considered. 

Microstructure. The micrographic study shows 
conclusively that the grain size plays a very im- 
portant part in controlling the impact resistance 
of a material. The smaller the grain the better 
the impact resistance in any one of the steels 
tested. Apparently, large ferritic grains have the 
lowest impact resistance at low temperature. It 
will be noted that there is an abundance of fer- 


Grain Size at 70° F.—Charpy Ft.-Lbs. at —50° F. 


WELD ADIACENT PLATE 7 


Fig. 4—Micrographs corresponding to those in Fig. 3, on 
244% nickel steel 





Table Ill 


Charpy Ft.-Lbs. Absorbed 








+%70° F. 


—50° F. 


- —25° F 














Type of Steel Weld Adj. Weld Plate Weld Adj. Weld Plate Weld Adj. Weld Plate 
Drawn for 2 Hours 
M. : 31.0 47.5 35.0 36.9 45.7 4.7 30.8 28.0 2.5 
Ss . 38.3 43.8 $1.3 $2.7 41.8 2.0 26.2 35.5 3.0 
Cc Si:3 71.5 51.9 29.0 4.0 4.0 11.2 26.7 1.4 
N 27.8 37.6 48.1 19.9 ry 40.6 14.5 34.8 bs 
ke 38.4 22.8 35.4 34.0 19.9 37.1 30.7 Sty 31.4 
NH ; 24.8 42.8 32.9 23.5 41.2 24.4 18.4 39.8 22.3 
Drawn for 6 Hours 
M 38.5 51.1 $28 33.9 45.1 5.0 24.8 46.9 4.0 
S 36.0 39.0 31.4 37.0 38.1 4.0 28.4 25.8 1.8 
_ Be 36.3 65.3 66.0 33.9 54.0 1.5 32.0 26.6 4.1 
N 26.0 50.0 39.5 24.5 37.5 24.5 15.5 36.1 23.0 
- , 39.8 27.2 $2.3 31.6 28.5 26.4 30.6 21.3 20.0 
NH ‘ 26.2 36.5 40.5 26.0 36.4 26.0 20.5 28.0 22.0 
Drawn for 12 Hours 
M 10.0 19.7 33.5 32.3 34.5 3.8 30.4 37.1 2.8 
S 39.0 §1.3 24.7 27.4 32.4 3.2 25.0 31.9 1.5 
C 37.6 68.7 63.1 29.3 37.5 3.7 24.7 7.9 .7 
N 25.1 46.1 50.3 23.4 43.4 26.3 16.5 38.5 37.5 
ee 41.5 28.3 40.4 34.4 25.4 29.1 29.8 24.0 16.0 
NH 20.2 37.8 39.2 27.5 37.1 34.6 29.0 23.4 28.9 
Drawn for 36 Hours 
M 37.4 53.3 33.0 34.8 38.3 2.6 30.5 30.7 2.0 
Ss 37.8 42.5 23.2 29.1 30.6 1.6 15.5 27.6 2.6 
& $1.0 70.4 Ried 28.8 2.0 1.3 12.0 4.0 1.4 
N 24.1 14.4 41.7 71.3 37.9 26.3 19.7 35.6 36.4 
OP 39.8 29.1 38.0 36.7 27.5 24.9 31.0 27.8 25.5 
NH oa 34.9 31.3 21.7 23.5 23.4 25.6 26.2 17.3 
Not! Each figure represents the average of 2 tests. 


rite in the plate specimens of the M, 8S and C 
steels, while in the N, NH and V steels, although 
there is still a predominance of ferrite, it is more 
generally interspersed with pearlite. The grain 
size, incidentally, is also smaller in the latter 
steels. 

Referring to the M, S and C steels, it will be 
noted that in the adjacent area of the plate, 


Table IV 


Brinell Numbers — 


LOCATION 

ADJACENT 

Before After 
Cooling Cooling 


PLATE 
Before After 
Cooling Cooling 


WELD 
Before After 


Symbol Cooling Cooling 


2M 104 109 118 118 109 112 
6M 104 106 121 11S 104 LO9 
12M 114 109 121 116 106 104 
36M 10g 109 11S 121 106 106 
28 114 112 118 121 114 114 
6S 114 112 121 118 114 116 
12S 112 114 118 120 114 116 
36S 10% 104 118 114 112 109 
rh 114 109 YS 94 SO SO 
6C 107 109 9 2 5 SS 
LZe; 109% 107 X7 wat) 82 S: 
36C 104 101 Sy 2 S3 S SO 
2N 192 188 lf 161 138 143 
ON 176 166 161 157 135 135 
12N 176 168 166 156 135 131 
ON 170 165 156 ] 131 135 
2V 120 123 123 28 125 121 
6V 120 118 L23 120 121 116 
12\ 119 121 118 124 126 120 
36V 12 124 128 l 120 118 
2NH 182 179 161 66 151 156 
6NH 179 182 164 68 154 161 
12NH 161 158 168 159 164 157 
36NH 158 170 168 170 154 161 







where the grain has been refined from the weld 
ing heat, the impact resistance is a great dea! 
higher than in the plate itself. The smaller 
grain size is unquestionably responsible for this 
change. The dispersion of pearlite throughout 
the structure is also very noticeable. 

A predominance of ferrite does not seem 
to affect the impact resistance at atmospheri 
temperature, as will be noted from the C plate. 
which has the most ferrite and largest grains 
and yet shows the highest impact resistance at 
atmospheric temperature, except in the case of 
the 386C plate specimen. 

Referring now to the 12C and 36C micro 
graphs showing the adjacent areas of the ( 
steel for the 12-Hr. and 36-Hr. soaking times, 
it will be noted how decidedly the low-tempera- 
ture impact resistance dropped as compared to 
that obtained in the adjacent area of the 2C 
and 6C specimens. This decrease in impact re- 
sistance is unquestionably due to the presence 
of the very large ferrite grains shown in the 
micrographs. These ferrite grains were deve!l- 
oped during the long heating period, at 1200° F. 

But one might well ask why such a decided 
grain growth took place in the 12-hr. and 36-hr. 
specimens of the C steel and weld at a tempera- 
ture so far below the upper critical temperature. 

It is a fact that grain growth will take place 
in a work-hardened low-carbon steel when sub- 
jected to prolonged heating at temperatures 
below the critical. This phenomenon occurs in 
steels with carbon content between 0.05 and 
0.12. 

Although the C steel used in this test had 
not been cold-worked, it, like all welded struc- 
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INTEGRATED PROGRESS 
THE RESULT OF RESEARCH 














The broad licensing rights of Gasoline Products Company 
LICENSES granted under offer refiners the benefits of integrated progress. Through this 
United States and Foreign organization the engineering developments of several major 
Yatents for: ‘ross . - ‘ : . 
St) ee ” refineries are coordinated. Laboratory research is conducted 
Florez +» Holmes-Manley - Fae é ‘ 
Tube and Tank Cracking under the supervision of research workers and engineers 
Processes oe familiar with practical refining methods. The cumulative 
Cracking Units. . , = E , . 
experience and operating data of refineries processing various 
Licensing Agents: crudes in many parts of the world is also available. 
lhe M. W. KELLOGG CO. . " :; er i 
$08 Ueadiway « Kew Yok Through this policy of integrated progress combination units 
or its are designed incorporating one or more of the outstanding 
European Representative: features of several processes. These units assure the refiner 
Compagnie Technique des : , ‘ j : : 
; that the cracking equipment he installs will be suited to his 
Petroles + 134 Boulevard ? ; 
Haussmann « Paris, France particular requirements. 
w We suggest that you investigate the broad and comprehensive 
service of Gasoline Products Company before investing in 
a cracking equipment. 











GASOLINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


11 COMMERCE STREET - NEWARH, NEW JERSEY 
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Table V 


Chemical Analysis 








Symbol C Mn _ Ss 









































Si Ni Va Mo Cr 
renee er .16 .68 .014 .024 06 15 OL .25 07 
RN) ix cS idiccussscaavesen .09 61 .025 016 15 09 -O1 .24 .03 
“| eer eae 07 -61 .026 015 .25 09 O1 25 03 
SPE. eicncapessvckcescdces 07 -61 .024 015 > i .02 O01 25 -05 
BT. “Ritickscearssesis .05 .60 .028 .019 20 .06 trace .30 -06 
oy See ee 22 .63 .016 .029 ool 07 O1 trace 02 
EE Mos doiknainseiiannes 10 .59 .030 .030 ey f .08 «Oi trace .05 
Of eee 07 57 .022 034 21 .04 02 trace -05 
1 EERE i | 61 .024 032 23 -07 O01 trace .05 
BU ES iris pacebsasiowsavence 07 59 .028 034 025 07 01 trace .05 
_ 5 nee es se “Gee 43 .010 .024 trace .02 Nil trace trace 
(Le eeenrers .06 44 .022 .032 19 10 01 trace trace 
IAS ovisWwalbiacdiecsvcese 07 41 .020 028 pe te 08 O1 trace trace 
RES puchkscueescnssceeeest 07 43 .023 034 18 15 .02 trace trace 
Ue eciabielascnscenanes .05 50 030 .033 15 13 .O1 trace trace 
RAE th cicssecesvrecninskern .28 .60 .022 .025 22 2.19 02 trace 07 
NG i iSeacondindiones 14 61 .026 -030 32 1.27 24 trace .05 
Be Seswsccksncserivnaccs .09 54 .024 022 26 1.22 21 trace .05 
ea CEE 07 59 .026 .027 yy { 1.12 20 trace .08 
Be AE 4. asevicocsdsvcsases .08 56 O27 .028 | 1.21 14 trace .05 
PEPIN > wuasdcnessevsusnce 27 .44 .010 023 19 3.72 trace 01 .05 
COV GMEE:. catsswvcvavesce .05 49 .022 .030 27 1.76 sO trace 05 
IES: cusccectescusene .09 .50 .024 .040 28 1.76 me trace .08 
EES. basccwcceceowsse .10 .55 .023 028 24 1.64 .10 trace O08 
Be Oe PME. csiebacsccwsianses 11 53 .021 034 .24 1.76 07 trace .05 
PM © ccicubtapidensieniines .16 1.16 013 03 16 12 Be trace 11 
BW sxtnisissevectasscusan 07 .66 .030 027  ¥4 | 29 trace 12 
5 A: en ee 07 .67 .022 025 .36 .10 .25 trace sti 
DEW W isiatndecsdsvacwedsce 11 ey @ | .024 .035 .34 .03 27 trace .08 
3, Sas ee .10 .78 .022 .034 oe .06 .24 trace .10 





tures before stress-relief, contained shrinkage 
strains in and around the weld. It is felt that 
these strained areas helped to form nuclei from 
which the grain growth took place. 


In cold etching some of the 36C specimens, 
the grains could be seen with the naked eye, 
appearing somewhat as spangles. In most cases 
they seemed to center around the edge of the 
weld, in some cases extending into the plate 
for a short distance, and not into the weld. In 
other cases the reverse would be true, and in 
still other cases they would extend across the 
weld into the plate on the opposite side, while 
in still other cases there seemed to be no grain 
growth at all. Apparently, this condition local- 
izes itself in small areas. 

This phenomenon might well play a very im- 
portant part in the behavior of low-carbon steels 
which are subjected to high temperatures op- 
erating for long periods of time. This would be 
particularly true if the steel had been cold 
worked, or was even under an initial high strain. 
This point could well stand serious considera- 
tion. 


Conclusions 


1. The.M, S or C plate, as-rolled and soaked, 
is not suitable for low temperature operation 
where shock is a factor, regardless of soaking 
time. 

Note: Subsequent tests indicate that when 
molybdenum steel is properly made and treated, 
it shows considerable promise. Low-carbon and 
medium-carbon steels, however, are definitely 
not acceptable. 

2. The N plate, on the contrary, is quite satis- 
factory for this service for any of the soaking 


70 











times tested. The V and NH plates are also ac- 
ceptable, but neither shows as good results as 
the N plate. 

3. All of the welds tested (for at least one 
soaking time) are acceptable for service at 
-50° F., the preference being in the following 
order: V, M, S, C, NH and N. 

4. Grain size very decidedly affects the im- 
pact resistance at all temperatures. The smaller 
the grain the higher the impact resistance for 
any single steel tested. A predominance of large- 
grained ferrite seems to be detrimental to good 





Table VI 


Effect of Heat Treatment on Impact Value of 


























21, % Nickel Steel (C—.24, Mn—.68, Ni—2.51) 

CHARPY IMPACT 

| Ft.-lbs. Absorbed 

| Each value represents 

HEAT TREATMENT average of 3 bars 

| Normalize || Draw | TEMPERATURE °F. 
SYMBOL |———— ———| — 

| °F. |Hrs.|| °F. |Hrs. | +70 75 
SCD Wires 2 1150] 1 | 37.9 20.5 
SHD ae i Js * 33.7 24.5 
BCD jae ie - cs 32.3 24.2 
BHD ” ” 35.2 22.4 
TCD ” ” 31.3 18.4 
THD ” * 36.9 22.5 
SCID 1900] 1 1150] 1 41.3 el, 
SH9ID de “i ” 9 30.7 5.1 
BCID & ” ” os 33.2 4.4 
BH9D ” » " ” 30.9 3.3 
TCID » a ” ” 29.7 2.9 
TH9ID os " ” » 41.8 3.5 
SCIND fie 1 1150} 1 38.5 27.9 

1525 1 

SHIND i ie 6 ” 34.7 23.2 
BCIND “6 i $5 2 41.8 25.3 
BHIND ° ” ” 43.5 24.3 
TCIND we ne 4 9 40.3 27.9 
THIND 4s . “x “ 37.7 21.9 
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low-temperature impact resist- 
ance, while a fine-grained well- 
dispersed pearlitic structure is 
distinctly beneficial. 

5. Chemical analysis contri- 
butes as much, or more, toward 
the control of impact resistance, 
than grain size. 

6. Nickel and vanadium each 
tend to produce good low-tem- 
perature impact resistance. 

7. The low-temperature im- 
pact resistance of the 342% 
Nickel steel is no better than 
that of the 244% Nickel steel. 

8. Prolonged soaking time at 
1200°F. does not improve the 
low-temperature impact resist- 
ance of M, S, C or V steels. 


9. Prolonged soaking time 
does improve low-temperature 
impact resistance of the N steel 
somewhat. This is also true for 
the NH steel, except in the case 
of 36-hr. specimen, which is 
lower than either of the other 
three specimens. The N and 
NH welds are improved by the 
increase in soaking time, but in 
no case is either of these welds 
as good as other welds tested. 

10. Brinell hardness does 
not change because of exposure 
to -50° F. for a period of 1 hour. 

11. The results of these tests 
indicate that the best welded 
structure would be obtained by 
welding the N plate with the M 
or V weld, but such a weld must 
be made and tested before a 
definite conclusion can _ be 


drawn as to the effectiveness of | 


this procedure. 


Lead Soap in Lubricants 


The determination of lead 
soap in oils and greases has been 
accomplished by Harry Levin, 
The Texas Co., in a new method 
which is claimed to have proved 
universally satisfactory, even in 
the hands of comparatively in- 
experienced operators. It is 
based on the fact that the sam- 
ple being analyzed is soluble in 
a homogeneous mixture of pure 
benzene and glacial acetic acid, 
and upon being refluxed, the 
lead compounds are converted to 
acetate which can subsequently 
be precipitated as lead chrom- 
ate. 

Two procedures have been de- 
tailed in the Analytical Edition 
of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry for Sept. 15. 
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and DOING it! 


Since January 1, 1934, The First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa has made 


new loans (renewals excluded) aggregating 


$8,738,896.95 to 4,375 firms and persons. 


This averages $34,678.16 for each business 


day. 


More than 90% of these loans were for 
amounts less than $5,000. 


THE First NATIONAL BANK 


and TRUST COMPANY 


OF TULSA 
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“CHEMICAL REFINING of PETROLEUM” 


by V. A. Kalicheesky and B. A. Stagner 


COMPREHENSIVE treatise covering 

the chemistry and practice of petroleum 
refining, dealing separately with light and 
heavy distillates. 


The various treating agents, sulfuric acids, 
alkalies, plumbite and sweetening ad- 
sorption methods, and different solvents 
are discussed at length. 


Three chapters are devoted to etmospheric 
oxidation of petroleum products, oxidation- 
reduction reactions, gum in cracked gaso- 
line, and the use and properties of gum 
inhibitors. 


Detonation in motor fuels, and the im- 
provement of the anti-knock properties by 
addition of catalysts, by cracking, etc., 
are presented, along with discussion of 
methods for determination of detonation 
and development of the C.F.R. method. 


CHEMICAL REFINING of PETROLE- 
UM represents drta and results of in- 
vestigations in chemical refining and the 
use of various reagents in the improvement 
of petroleum products, gathered from 
Many sources, and now available in one 
volume. 


451 pages price $7 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 























N.G.A.A. To Study Volatility Value 


In Broad Research Program 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5 

HE VALUE of volatility in a motor fuel, the 

potential increase of net power output of an 

automotive engine when using more volatile 
fuels, and the changes necessary in engine 
equipment design to permit use of more volatile 
fuels will be studied by the Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation of America in a research program now 
projected. 

Much has been written and much discussion 
has been indulged in by motor fuel technical 
groups, regarding volatility in gasoline. The 
present proposal of the N. G. A. A. is the result 
of an investigation by the technical committee 
of that association into the question of what in- 
vestigation may be made to show what improve- 
ments in operation may be obtained, and what 
engine changes are feasible in bringing this 
about. 

G. G. Brown, in a paper before the association 
convention last May, stated that the simplest 
way to increase the power output of a motor is 
to use a cooler mixture. A cooler mixture means 
a cooler fuel system, permits the use of more 
volatile gasoline by the avoidance of vapor lock, 
and permits more fuel to enter the engine cylin- 
der. He stated also that a reduction of 5° F. in 
the 80 per cent evaporated temperature of a 
fuel, on the A. S. T. M. distillation test, is equiva- 
lent in the value of the fuel to a one octane num- 
ber increase, entirely aside from the actual in- 
crease in rating due to increased volatility. 

It has been decided that the simplest method 
of making the use of more volatile fuels practi- 
cable is to remove the heat from the fuel system, 
that is, from the intake manifold. This, in 
practice, will generally mean that the carbu- 
retor, ete., must be insulated or shielded from 
engine heat to prevent vapor lock. In his paper 
referred to above, he made the announcement, 
startling to the layman, that decreasing the air- 
fuel mixture temperature from 200 KF. to 
140° F., a reduction of 60° F., has the same 
effect in increasing the engine’s potential maxi- 
mum power, as is obtained by boosting the 
octane rating of the fuel from 55, the third 
grade gasoline range, to 76 the minimum stand- 
ard for Ethyl gasoline! 

Similarly, Brown reports that a reduction in 
the temperature of 80 per cent evaporated point 
of a motor fuel, has the same effect in power 
potential increase, as is attained by rising the 
octane number of the fuel from 55 to 75. It has 
been proven qualitatively that reduction of tem- 
peratures in carburetors and manifolds, which 
will result in relatively large increases in engine 
power output, are practicable without revolu- 
tionary changes in fuel system design, and some 





car designers have made a small start in that 
direction. 

According to the present suggested plan then, 
the program will undertake to show, from scien- 
tific data carefully obtained and correlated, the 
actual advantage obtained by using more vola- 
tile fuels. The changes necessary in automotiv« 
design to permit the use of these more volatile 
fuels will be determined under experimental! 
conditions which are correlated with general 
operating conditions. 

The plan suggested is two-fold: road tests on 
a standard car of make and type to be decided 
upon, and chassis dynamometer tests of the 
engine in the chassis, with the load applied by a 
dynamometer. 


HE road tests, carried out on public roads un- 

der typical driving conditions, will be made 
both under winter and summer conditions to 
show the results under the extremes of condi- 
tions met with by the average motorist. It is 
thought that each road test should be made un- 
der a series of five different conditions, which 
are: 
(1) Standard car and regular standard fuel 
(2) Standard car with a high volatile fuel 
(3) Car equipped with cold manifold but 
using regular fuels 

(4) Car equipped with cold 
using high volatile fuel 

(5) Car equipped with cold manifold and 
high compression ratio so as to take full advan- 
tage of the cold manifold and using the high 
volatile fuel 

Dr. Brown points out that, since the friction 
losses between engine and rear wheels is rather 
constant and large, dynamometer tests will show 
more exactly the changes in the effective power 
output developed by the engine, than if the 
engine is removed to a block and the output at 
the crankshaft is measured. After all, it is the 
power which can be applied to the rear or driv- 
ing wheels which determines the effective per 
formance of the car and engine system, in which 
the motorist is interested. 

The plan is further to use two fuels identical! 
in octane rating but differing widely in vola- 
tility, the variable on which difference in per- 
formance is to be judged. The engine or engines 
will be adjusted so that they are operating, both 
with regular and with high compression heads, 
at the point of incipient knock, in order to main- 
tain the conditions which are considered best 
for obtaining the fairest results. 

The costs of the investigation cannot now 
be determined with exactness, but have bee 
estimated to be between $5000 and $8000 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
TO ALL REFINERS 





The Edeleanu Company takes pleasure 
in announcing that the first commercial 
Edeleanu plant in the United States 
using the new Benzol-SOQ, Process for 
refining lubricating oils is operating very 
satisfactorily at the Oleum Refinery of 
The Union Oil Company of California. 
Lubricating oils are now being manufac- 
tured from California crudes with speci- 
fications that previously had been con- 


sidered commercially impossible. 


Another large commercial plant is 
now being erected in Europe for manu- 
facturing lubricating oils from Iraq and 


other crudes. 


With this new Benzol-SO, Process 
lubricating oils of the highest quality can 





be manufactured economically from al- 


Solvent Recovery Equipment 


and Control Panel most any type of crude. 
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Gasoline Handling 


Losses Minimized 


With Meters, Underground Tanks 


By John, W. Thompson N. P. N. Staff Writer 


storage tanks, warehouse, garage, and 

told to build a bulk station, probably no 
two men would go about it in the same way or 
produce the same result. 

However, new trends in bulk plant layout 
show a marked tendency toward orderly sim- 
plicity, operating accuracy, and lower delivery 
cost per gallon. 

A pointed case is that of the Ross Independent 
Oil Co. in its bulk plant at Canton, Ohio, com- 
pleted last May. The company is well known 
in the oil business through years of activity in 
the vicinity of Washington, Pa. 

Starting from scratch in the Canton ter- 
ritory in May, the company now has 26 active 
outlets in this district, which includes five 
counties, within a radius of about 40 miles. 

Delivery shortage complaints at the stations 
are unknown and losses at the bulk plant 
through overages do not enter into the company 
conversation simply because such losses are re- 
duced to an unmentionable minimum. A few 
precautionary features have taken care of that. 

The storage tanks are located underground, 
the company feeling that such an arrangement 
keeps the tanks at a more even temperature the 
year around. There are four tanks, one with a 
25,000-gallon capacity, two of 15,000 gallons 
each, and a fourth of 1500 gallons capacity for 
kerosine. Gravity feed from the tank car fills 
the tanks, and vertical fill pipes also lead to all 
tanks so that when necessary, they can be filled 
by gravity from tank trucks. Bulk oil is 
handled in steel barrels and is trucked up from 
the company headquarters at Washington, Pa. 

Distances are minimized with the tanks 
located between the railroad siding and the 
pump house. The truck loading platform is 
totally enclosed, a part of the pump house. This 
building is fireproof, constructed of glazed tile, 
with approved wiring, switches, and lighting 
fixtures. The door leading to the pump house 
is also fireproof, as is the sliding door, which 
opens up practically one complete side of the 
building when loading is in progress. 

Gasoline is pumped from the storage tanks to 
the truck through meters. Three pumps and 
three meters are used, a pump, meter, air elim- 
inator and strainer being assigned to each of 
the three grades of gasoline handled. The 
pumps are 2-inch Vikings, each with a rating of 
90 gallons per minute. They are powered by 
three totally enclosed explosion-proof Leland 


Gir a loading rack, pump house, trucks, 


74 


Electric motors—3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt, 
1140 RPM. Concrete bases are also laid for 
two additional pumps. 

Each pump is equipped with a by-pass valve, 
permitting the outlet at the loading rack to be 
closed while the pumps are running. The gaso- 
line is pumped first through the air eliminator 
and strainer and then passes through the meter. 

Bowser Zacto meters are used, each having 
a maximum delivery rating of 110 gallons per 
minute. These meters are equipped to auto- 
matically measure any predetermined quantity 
from 1 to 2000 gallons. If it is desired to 
deliver, say 250 gallons, the inset dial hand is 
set to the 250-gallon graduation, the control 
valve is opened and the flow starts and continues 
until exactly 250 gallons have been delivered, at 
which time the control valve automatically shuts 
off the flow. 

The Ross company feels that this metering 
application saves considerable time in truck 
filling operations, as well as eliminating the 
losses due to overfilling caused by eye-measure- 
ment. Accurate withdrawals and a complete, 
reliable, check on total bulk plant deliveries are 
assured. 

The pumps are set on individual concrete 
bases on the ground level. The platform, lo- 
cated within the pump house, is about three 


feet above the ground level and covers about 
half of the building width. The rear half of the 
building has no flooring and provides an unob- 
About 


structed access to the pumps and motors. 





Looking down on the top of one of the tank truck com- 

partments. Notice the adjustable screw-gauge for mark- 

ing proper tank level The compartment has just been 
filled 
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The pump house and 
loading platform, 
showing the arrange- 
ment of the meters, 
one for each grade of 
gasoline handled, The 
pumps and motors are 
below the _ platform 
level 





34% feet above the platform a 9-inch steel chan- 
nel extends from one end of the building to the 
other. On this channel are mounted the meters. 

An inexpensive and novel method has been 
worked out for pumping kerosine. A pumping 
unit from an old gasoline dispensing pump is 
used. It is bolted to the same steel frame that 
holds the meters. The conventional gasoline 
hose with nozzle valve makes this an ideal ar- 
rangement for filling buckets, cans, or even the 
tank truck. While such an arrangement is not 
rapid in operation, it is adequate for this plant, 
where kerosine is not a primary selling item. 
Kerosine is not metered. 

The three-pump discharge lines to the three 
meters have been provided with tees so arranged 
that an installation of a manifold will permit 
any pump to discharge through any meter. Gas- 
oline is handled from the meters to the truck 
with 2-inch hose. 

In selecting a trucking unit that would be 
both economical in operation and still have a 
large delivery capacity the company chose a 
truck-tractor and semi-trailer. The tank has a 
1260-gallon capacity, split up into five compart- 
ments of the following gallonage capacities: 
320, 115, 410, 210, and 205. The unit delivers 
an average of about 100,000 gallons per month. 

The wide variety of compartment sizes dis- 
courages any tendency on the part of the dealer 
to ask for less-than-compartment dumps. With 
this varied group of capacities he also can come 
close to ordering his actual gallonage require- 
ments from one compartment or a combination 
of them. When he orders a full compartment 
he knows he is getting an accurate metered vol- 
ume, with no shortages. 

The compartment tanks are calibrated reg- 
ularly, and the proper tank level is marked by 
means of an adjustable screw gauge near the 
opening in each compartment. This gauge, 
besides showing the accuracy of the meter 
delivery, serves to disclose the slightest error 
that may creep in through expansion or other 
causes. It also gives the customer an oppor- 
tunity to check the volume at the time of 
delivery. 

Thus quite an effective combination, resulting 
in satisfaction and good will for all concerned, is 
worked out through the varied-capacity com- 
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partment truck and the automatic metered load- 
ing at the bulk plant. 

The Ross company, in addition to its tank 
truck, operates a panel-type delivery truck for 
distributing canned oil to its outlets in this ter- 
ritory. 

All oil, service equipment for _ stations, 
greases, and accessory items are stored in a 
warehouse, which also serves as a garage for 
the two trucks. 

Completing the plant layout is a single-story 
office building which is constructed of the same 
fireproof material as the pump house. The 
operating staff at Canton consists of sales mana- 
ger, plant manager, clerk, and truck driver. 





Housing Program May Aid Fuel Oil Sales 


CHICAGO—Possibility of increased sales of 
oil burners and fuel oil through the application 
of the better housing program of the federal 
government was discussed recently at a joint 
meeting of the Chicago Burning Oil Distributors 
association and the Chicago Oil Burner associa- 
tion. 

Gerhardt F. Meyne, chairman of the Chicago 
building industries council under the federal 
housing administration, outlined the act and ex- 
plained how it could be applied to the sale of 
oil burners. 

Prospects for the increased use of oil heating 
are brighter now than for several years, Frank 
Spencer, Spencer Petroleum Co. and president 
of the burning oil association, told those present. 

The present joint advertising campaign of the 
two associations to promote oil heating will be 
continued, it was stated by officials. 





Underwood Will Handle Skelly Bulk Sales 


TULSA—E. F. Underwood, formerly in the 
Chicago office of the Skelly Oil Co., has been 
transferred to the general offices at Kansas City 
and placed in charge of wholesale sales. He held 
the position of division sales manager in Chi- 
cago, having been with the Skelly organization 
since 1925. 

R. D. Jordan has been named division man- 
ager succeeding Mr. Underwood in Chicago. 
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COMPLETE 
LINE 


Gulf offers its dealers a complete 





line of petroleum products to sell. 





This means that the customer need 





not go to a competitor for any 
of them. The Gulf Dealers retain 





their regular customers and add 





new ones because of the satisfaction 






from this complete Gulf line. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Popularity of Profit-Making Lift 


Leads to Station Enlargement 


ITH lubrication jobs averaging three and 
WY sou daily since the installation of a lift 

last spring, the Floyd Green Service Sta- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio, recently replaced its old box- 
like shelter house with an up-to-date building 
equipped with two lubrication bays, tire repair 
space and an accessory display waiting room. 

Prior to the purchase of the lift, lubrication 
work was done over a pit. Outdoors, the weather 
handicapped the development of a steady greas- 
ing clientele. Even though the station has been 
in its present site for ten years, where it serves 
a medium residential district and several manu- 
facturing plants, business was confined largely 
to gasoline and oil. The lube pit was more of 
a liability than it was an asset. Manager Green 
sensed that he was missing an opportunity of 
making more profits because of his obsolete lu- 
brication set-up. 

The present building and expansion program 
is traceable to the acquisition of modern equip- 
ment which enabled the customers to obtain a 
wider range of service than formerly offered. 
Closing the pit, the newly purchased lift, which 
was of the four-post type, was placed close to the 
old service house on a concrete base. 

Averaging 400 to 500 gallons a day, Green’s 
gasoline customers were many. It did not take 
them long to avail themselves of the improved 
lubrication service and, in turn, it did not take 
Green long to realize that, unless the lift was 
put under cover before winter, all the good of 
the summer would come to nought. 

In his expansion plan, Green determined upon 


The new Floyd Green 
Service Station nearing 
completion. In the 
right rear is the for- 
mer service shelter, 
serving in a temporary 
capacity during the pe- 
riod of rebuilding. In 
the shadows of the lu- 
brication bay can be 
seen mechanics instal- 
ling a lift of the four- 
post type 
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By Seward A. Covert, 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


a simple style of station, both as to design and 
material, which would be in keeping with the 
modest vicinity. The building, 50 feet long by 
approximately 23 feet wide, is built of concrete 
blocks. Two greasing bays occupy one-half of 
the structure, while store rooms, rest rooms and 
a generously proportioned service and display 
room complete the remainder. The sloping roof 
is covered with green asbestos shingles which 
harmonize with the lighter tone of the lower 
walls. The interior of the lubrication depart- 
ment is to be painted white, footed with a 12- 
inch black border at the base of the walls. 


During the 12 days required for the construc- 
tion of the new project, business was transacted 
without great interruption. The former, one- 
room service house was moved to a far corner of 
the service court. The lift was not impeded by 
the builders and continued to function during the 
building period. 


Before the finishing touches had been applied 
to the station the lift was transferred from its 
outdoor location to its permanent position with- 
in one of the bays. Interest of the neighbors 
in the growth of the new station indicated that 
its enlargement was watched and approved. 


To improve a station it is not altogether neces- 
sary that the most modern of designs or ma- 
terials be used. Appealing as are these brilliant 
innovations, there is much that can be said for 
the modest type of thoroughly adequate station 
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as built by Mr. Green. Utilizing materials ob- 
tained from local plants and hiring local workers 
to construct the station, the job was accom- 
plished at a minimum of cost. Completed, it as- 
sumes no startling airs but gives a definite im- 
pression that the company is one offering re- 
liable service, worthy of patronage. 

Valuable as is the general appearance of a 
station in determining a modern tone, the type 
of service which the station can render is even 
more indicative of its degree of modernity. The 
responsibility rests upon modern tools and 
equipment, together with the efficiency of those 
handling these implements. Mr. Green is con- 


vinced he has won for his station a more substan- 
tial position in the goodwill of the neighborhood 
by the installation of a lift and the building of 
an improved service center. 

His station has a choice location upon the 
northwest corner of two busy highways, one of 
which deadends into the avenue that fronts the 
unit. The two pump islands, each with two 
pumps are readily reached from either entrance. 
The court is covered with gray slag. 

Large casement windows provide ample light 
within the two divisions of the station. An attic 
above the waiting room is used for the storage 
of supplies. 


Short Wheelbase Streamlined Tank Truck 
Used for Fuel Oil Deliveries 


HE FRONTIER FUEL CORP. of Buffalo, 

N. Y., has recently put into operation a mod- 

ern streamlined delivery unit that is attract- 
ing wide and favorable attention among the 
company’s customers. 

The truck is used exclusively for the delivery 
of domestic heating oils in the Buffalo area. The 
tank, constructed by the Heil Co., of Milwaukee, 
holds 1500 gallons and has three compartments. 
On each side of the truck tank the name ‘‘Fron- 
tier Fuel Oil’ in chromium plated letters 
is attached to a rack. Through a predetermined 
setting, a Brodie Quantrol meter delivers only 
the actual gallons desired. This meter is in- 
stalled on the right side of the truck inside the 
skirting. For night deliveries, two spot lights 
have been installed, one to play on the meter 
dial and the other on the customer’s fill pipe. 

As the truck is used exclusively for the deliv- 
ery of fuel oil to homes it is equipped with a reel 
and 150 feet of 2-inch hose which is installed 
in a can box at the rear of the truck. With this 
equipment deliveries can be made to the cus- 
tomer’s tank while the truck is at the curb, thus 





The new streamlined 1500 gallon delivery truck of the 
Frontier Fuel Oil Corp., of Buffalo, N. Y. Used for the 


delivery of domestic fuel oil exclusively 





eliminating the nuisance of driving the truck 
into the customer’s driveway. 

When the truck driver has unreeled the hose 
and placed the nozzle in the customer’s fill pipe, 
he sets the meter for the desired gallonage. He 
then delivers that amount and completes the 
operation while at the hose nozzle. 

The tank compartments are manifolded in 
such a way that the Viking 2-inch pump, which 
is a part of the truck equipment, can discharge 
from any compartment to the customer’s tank, 
or it can pump from one compartment to an- 
other, either through the meter or not, as de- 
sired. In addition, it is possible to pump a liquid 
into any compartment from an Outside source. 

The truck itself is a General Motors, cab-over- 
engine type. The 124-inch wheelbase chassis is 
powered by a 400 cubic inch valve-in-head en- 
gine developing 110 horsepower at 2300 r.p.m. 
The three-man cab is equipped with a built-in 
ventilation system enabling the driver to con- 
trol the air circulation in the eab at all times. 

The company is very enthusiastic over the 
operating advantages of this unit, as it speeds 
up deliveries due to an ability to turn in a short 
radius and thus operate more satisfactorily on 
narrow streets and in busy traffic. 

W.H. Bennett, treasurer of the Frontier Fuel 
Oil Corp., feels that a greater number of this 
type of unit will be used for the handling of fuel 
oil very shortly. 





New Service Station 


The first all-metal porcelain enamel service 
station to receive a building permit in New York 
City has been opened by the Texas Co. a short 
distance from Times Square. Features of the de- 
sign include pre-fabricated metal wall panels on 
a structural steel frame with the exterior porce- 
lain enamel panels attached in such a way that 
no means of fastening are exposed. Interior 
walls and ceilings are also of porcelain enamel. 
The Austin Co., Cleveland, is the builder. 
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SELLING AT STATIONS 


| As Seen by N. P. N. From the Road 
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Blank Wall Now Attracts aluminum angle bands which 
are located symmetrically upon 
the pump base. One _ island, 
parallel with the service house, 
contains three pumps. Two 
Tourists from 22 states pat- other islands, each with two 
ronized the Sullivan Petroleum Pumps, are situated at the 
Co.’s station in Toledo, Ohio, Outer edges of the court so that 
last Labor Day. it is not necessary for a motor- 
ist to alter his line of travel if 
gasoline is all he desires. 


Business to Station 


The station is situated be- 
tween two main thru highways 
which unite in a “Y” immedi- (The service house, 25 feet 
ately above the company’s Wide by 15 feet deep is a white 
property. Between the crux of stucco building, trimmed con- 
the angle and the station stands S¢Ivatively but effectively with 
a three-story building which 8Tee? brick. It has two large 
abuts the edge of the service Windows suitable for display 
court. Fortunately, the pres- PUrposes. The house is divided 
ence of this structure does not into two rooms; one for the at- 
mar the neat appearance of the tendants, the other for the sell- 
station. Instead, it has been img and storing of accessories. 
made use of to call attention to Tires, batteries, Penn-grade 
the station as would hardly be oils and other accessories are 
possible under ordinary condi- sold, along with Mobiloil prod- 
tions. ucts. 


The blank wall of the build- —NPN 

ing has been painted white and 

embellished with two large red : ' 
and white Mobilgas signs, two Too many signs at a service 
stories high. The expanse of station tend to spoil its other- 
white wall makes the station W8e clean and neat appear- 
court unusually bright. At the 22Cé, and at the same time are 
base of the wall is the lubrica- confusing to the customer who 


tion department of the station. 
A two-post center lift with a 
free-wheel style frame is part 
of the equipment, 


Sabineta, Al’ hoses and other 
lubrication equipment line the 
wall. If lubrication business 
eontinues as it did during the 
first three months of the sta- 
tion’s career, which began the 
middle of last August F. J. 
Sullivan, president, expects to 
enclose the lubrication equip- 
ment. 


Placed strategically in the 
service court are seven comput- 
ing pumps, conspicuously be- 
cause of their modern design. 
The light globe is actually no 
globe at all. Rather, it is a 





is attracted by them. Take an 
inventory of your. available 
signs, then choose the best of 
them and place them wisely 
about the station site. One 
well placed sign is worth six 
that are carelessly located. 


New Type of Battery 


Recharging Service 


A new type of battery re- 
charging service is being in- 
stalled in The Tulsa Auto Hotel, 
Tulsa, so that customers whose 
batteries are low, but not com- 
pletely discharged, can have 
them recharged without remoy- 
ing them from the ear. 


Several stalls have been set 
aside on each floor of the six- 
story building. A master wire 
System runs to each of these 
floors, and lead-off wires are 
placed in each stall, 


When a customer’s battery is 
low, his car is run into one of 
these stalls when he brings it 
down in the morning. The ter- 
minals of the lead-off wires are 





; Effective use, for display purposes, of blank wall space adjoining a station in 
square glass fixture that har- poledo. The huge sign is deemed largely responsibie for tourist business 


monizes with the angular di- which stops at the station. 


The expanse of light colored wall helps brighten 


mensions of the pumps and the outside lubrication department, which is at the base of the wall 
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attached to the battery termi- 
nals without the battery being 
removed. 

When the customer comes for 
his auto in the afternoon, a pull 
is all that is necessary to detach 
the lead-off wires and the car is 
ready to be moved. 


Hydrometer Test Cue 


To Battery Sales 


Many a motorist will be 
caught with no juice in his bat- 
tery, come the first real cold 


weather, unless some merchan- 
dising-minded service’ station 
salesman discovers that the old 
battery actually needs replace- 
ment, and makes a sale of a new 
one. 

The discovery process is not 
hard and E. R. Giddings, oper- 
ator of an East Providence, R. L., 
Texaco Service Station stepped 
up his battery sales when he hit 
upon the plan. He uses his hy- 
drometer every time a customer 
comes into his station for any 
appreciable degree of service, 
gets into the battery and finds 
out its condition. As a starter, 
he sold three batteries in four 
days that otherwise would not 
have come his way. 

“Any irregularity in the hy- 
drometer test is the cue to be- 
gin,’ says Mr. Giddings. ‘‘Once 
a customer becomes alarmed 
about the condition of his bat- 
tery, he is eager to learn what 
may be wrong. That is the time 
to offer sales promotion service. 
Get the battery out of the car 
and onto the tester. Then, with 
positive proof of trouble, and 
further evidence of what and 
where it is, plus a short clear 
story good salesmanship 
will finish the job.” 


Oil Can Loudspeaker 


In opening a service station in 
Cleveland recently the Socony- 
Vacuum Co. used a loud speaker 
arrangement, with music and 
advertising messages attracting 
considerable attention. It was 
quite natural that people hear- 
ing the sounds would attempt 
to trace them to their source. 
Realizing that the source would 
be a focal point of attention, it 
was decided that at that point 
would be an excellent place to 
put a sales message. Conse- 


Ri) 


quently, a huge oil can was 
built around the loud speaker 
unit, a duplication many times 
enlarged of one of the company’s 
motor oil cans. 
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Tip on Method to Check 
Oil in Crankcase 


Making customers conscious 
of the need for proper oil protec- 
tion is a merchandising problem 
which confronts every service 
station operator. Asking a mo- 
torist if you can check his oil 
is too many times answered by 
the inevitable ‘‘no, it’s all 
right.’”’ Recognizing that a new 
approach was necessary to get 
the customer to think about oil, 
a midwestern dealer went about 
the problem in a novel way. 

When a car drives up to one 
of his pumps for gasoline, the 
driver is not asked for permis- 
sion to check his oil. Instead, 
an attendant approaches the 
car with a giant oil can in his 
hand, the kind that locomotive 
engineers use. He raises the 
hood and starts to oil the gen- 
erator bearings and other winor 
parts. Almost without excep- 
tion, the customer cannot con- 
trol his curiosity at the sight of 
this huge oil can and makes 
some remark about the 
can or about oil. This is the 
opening for the attendant to 
tell him how necessary it is to 
keep the car properly oiled at all 
times. 


Tire Inflation Data 
For Station Man 


Data to aid the station oper- 
ator in servicing tires and in 
building up a sale of this item is 
given by the Fleet-Wing Inde- 
pendent as follows: 

A tire, correctly inflated at 35 
pounds, will last at least 20,006 
miles. 

At 29 pounds pressure, the 
tire is only 78 per cent efficient, 
wearing out at 15,600 miles. 

At 25 pounds pressure, a tir 
will last for about 10,200 miles 
or 51 per cent of its life poten- 
tiality. 

At 21 pounds pressure, the 
tire only gives one-third the 
maximum mileage, lasting but 
6800 miles. 


-NPN 


Just as a bill of fare aids the 
selection of patrons of restau- 
rants, a bulletin board lists the 
products and _ services offered 
for sale in a St. Jacobs, Ill. serv- 
ice station. The board, approxi- 
mately three by five feet, is at- 
tractively gotten up and is 
prominently displayed near the 
door of the station. It should 
be a real aid in acquainting cus- 
tomers with the fact they can 
satisfy not only existing but also 
future needs at this outlet. 


Shiny Coins Help Sales 
Of Radiator Cleaner 


Bright, shiny coins used as 
change can be made to increase 
sales of radiator cleaner during 
the coming days of winter's 
approach, in the experience of 
some Fleet-Wing station oper 
ators in Ohio. 

They take a supply of coin: 
and immerse them in a solution 
of regular radiator cleaner un- 
til the coins shine. The coins 
are used when making change, 
the station men calling attention 
to their brilliance and informing 
the customer that the radiator 
cleaner which did the work will 
do as much, if not more, for his 
radiator. 

It isa simple but effective wa) 
to sell more cleaner. The idea 
is not theory but a proved ex- 
perience that resulted in a sales 
increase of 300 per cent for the 
originator of the idea. 
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ROTECT YOUR EQUIPMENT and CUT 
MAINTENANCE COSTS WITH THESE 


TRI-ROTOR PUMPS 
~Y AL E- 


Bie Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. presents these two pumps to 


bring new factors of efficiency and greater economies 


to the petroleum industry. This company is an organization 


of skilled engineers and craftsmen accustomed to designing 


and manufacturing finely adjusted, precision-built products 


of many kinds. The same outstanding quality attained in 


other YALE products is characteristic of TRI-ROTOR PUMPS. 








VARIABLE VOLUME TRUCK PUMP 


Adjustable Pressure Model 50-AV 


This pump was designed after an extensive survey of the 
requirements of the industry. The TRI-ROTOR Truck Pump 
(shown above) has four ports, tapped 2’ to facilitate pip- 
ing. It is equipped with a mechanical seal enclosed in a 
dirt-proof housing which acts as an outboard bearing for 
the shaft. There is no bypass. The pump is equipped with 
the Variable Volume Control which insures constant pres- 
sure regardless of flow volume. It starts in neutral at no 
load and thus gives full protection to universal joints and 
pump drive shafts. Pump is reversible for right or left 
hand drive. Capacity—50 to 60 g.p.m. at 450 to 575 r.p.m. 
Other advantages: it gives full rated volume, is simply con- 
structed—has fewer moving parts—has no springs or valves 
in the pump motion, and is strong, durable and compact. 


VARIABLE VOLUME BULK STATION PUMP 
Model 100-AV 


The pump shown below is a transfer and unloading pump 
for the handling of gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. It has a capacity of 105 g.p.m. at 875 r.p.m. when 
operating against a 30-ft. head and it delivers its full 
rated capacity. It is designed for 212° flanged pipe 
connections. This pump has the outstanding advantages 
of the other TRI-ROTOR models, including adjustable 
pressure control, mechanical seal in dirt-proof housing, 
simplicity and durability. 


Write for illustrated folders con- 
taining full details and charts. 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Socony- Vacuum Oil Co. Launches 
Largest All-Welded Tanker 


NEW YORK 

HE largest all-welded mer- 
Tenant vessel ever built in the 

United States and probably 
in the world was launched re- 
cently by the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., at the Staten Island 
Plant of United Dry Docks, Inc. 
The motor tanker Poughkeepsie- 
Socony is one of the _ initial 
units in a $5,000,000 ship build- 
ing program. 

Nicholas J. Pluymert, Socony- 
Vacuum naval architect, de- 
clared his conviction that the 
introduction of the electrically- 
welded ship into these larger 
categories offers the most dras- 
tic challenge in their history to 
the older type riveted vessel. 
“While the all-welded hull is 
no newcomer among service ves- 
sels of smaller size and govern- 
ment craft of larger size,’’ said 
Mr. Pluymert, ‘‘we feel that 
little more than pioneering 
courage was required to take 
advantage of this great advance- 
ment in the shipbuilding art 


and to seize for ourselves the 
far-reaching 
saving the 


economies and 


weight all-welded 








design makes _ possible. Our 
fleet is the product of long- 
continued study and develop- 
ment and this step is no excep- 
tion,” he added. 

The Poughkeepsie-Socony is a 
tanker of typical Socony Vac- 
uum “canal” characteristics; 
she is of 1242 gross tons, 260 
feet long overall, with 40 foot 
beam and 14 foot depth. Her 
cargo capacity is 712,500 gal- 
lons and, in addition, she car- 
ries some 300 barrels of bunker 
fuel. Her power plant consists 
of two Diesel engines of air- 
injection type, aggregating 750 
brake horsepower and driving 
twin screws. For facility in 
maneuvering the confined spaces 
of the New York State Barge 
Canal, she is equipped with twin 
rudders. This ship has a nor- 
mal speed of about 10 knots and 
carries a crew of 18 officers and 
men. 

By reason of her bottle-tight 
construction, many of the haz- 
ards of canal transportation 
commonly associated with rivets 
will be eliminated, her design- 
ers declare. ‘ 






ie mm OX \ Xia 





The Poughkeepsie-Socony, largest all-welded merchant vessel ever built in 


the United States, being launched at the Staten Island plant of United Dry 


Docks, Inc. 
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Pioneer Oil Man Dies 


BRISTOW, Nov. 3.—George 
McMillan, active in the develap- 
ment of the Cushing oil field, 
died Oct. 31 at his home here. 
He was 67 years of age. He 
moved to Muskogee in 1901 and 
to Bristow in 1907. 


Aro Equipment Corp. 
Plans Expansion 


BRYAN, O., Oct. 29.—Expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities 
was voted at a recent meeting 
of stockholders of the Aro 
Equipment Corp., here. Capital 
shares are to be increased from 
2500 to 50,000, a large part of 
the new issue going to a group 
of Chicago men headed by Ralph 
A. Bard, director of American 
Shipbuilding Corp. and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Sheet Glass Co. 

Mr. Bard becomes a director 
in Aro along with Lester 
Armour, who is also a director 
of Armour & Co. Other directors 
are J. C. Markey, president, I. B. 
Neilsen, vice-president, and 
EK. G. Davies, secretary. 

Executive offices will be re- 
tained at Bryan and manufac- 
turing facilities there will be 
enlarged. Among new items to 
be added to the Aro line will be 
the Aro Motoroil dispenser, a 
new patented item which has 
been developed over a period of 
years, 


Paul Ryan Leaves Shell 


Sales Promotion 


ST. LOUIS, Nov. 3.—An- 
nouncement of the resignation 
of Paul Ryan, manager of the 
sales promotion-advertising de- 
partment of the Shell Petroleum 
Corp. was recently made. He is 
being replaced by L. H. Spiner, 
former assistant manager of 
that department. 


Leaving the Shell company, 
Mr. Ryan becomes vice-president 
in charge of merchandising and 
sales promotion of Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York City. He 
leaves the petroleum industry 
after 16 years wherein he has 
developed many advertising fea- 
tures and surveys that have 
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proved revolutionary in gasoline 
marketing. 


A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania and of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which he obtained 
a Master’s degree, he joined the 
Shell company over seven years 
ago to originate the technical 
products department. After 
three years as manager of this 
division he was promoted to the 
managership of the sales pro- 
motion-advertising departments. 


L. H. Spiner, who succeeds 
Mr. Ryan as manager, joined the 
Shell organization five years ago 
as a district manager in the 
Shellane division of the techni- 
cal products department. Sub- 
sequently he became manager of 
that department until last Feb- 
ruary, when his appointment as 
assistant to Mr. Ryan was ef- 
fected. 


Protests Manchukuo Plan 
For Oil Monopoly 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 29.— 
Strong representations have 
been made by the United States 
to Japan against plans for a 
state oil monopoly in Manchu- 
kuo to take over marketing fa- 
cilities of all foreign oil com- 
panies, it was learned from offi- 
cial sources here today. 

This plan would affect prin- 
cipally the Standard Oil Co. of 
New York and the British 
Asiatic Petroleum Co. which do 
most of the business in Japa- 
nese-dominated Manchukuo. 

American representations are 
said to be based on the ground 
that the oil monopoly is in vio- 
lation of the “open door” policy. 

Representations have _ also 
been made to Tokio against re- 
cent oil legislation in Japan it- 
self. These new laws are said 
to require all oil companies to 
keep in storage at all times 50 
per cent of their annual imports | 
of gasoline and crude and heavy 
oils. The Japanese government | 
is given the right to take over 
this stored oil at any time at the 
prevailing price. 

Based on official import fig- 
ures for 1933, oil companies op- 
erating in Japan would have to 
keep on hand approximately 
6,500,000 barrels of crude and | 
heavy oils and about 1,370,000 
barrels of gasoline. | 
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Lubrication Jobs bring more Dollars 


U under the car lie your greatest profits!—specialized lubrication—oil drains— 

cleaning and refilling differentials, etc. These are just a few of the many services 
you can render best and most profitably with A HOLLISTER-WHITNEY SAFETY 
LIFT. The investment is low and the dividends are high! 


May we mail you"more detailed information on this modern trade building Safety 


Lift? 


“Thirty Years Lifting By Hydraulics” 


*HOLLISTER~WHITNEY ¢€O° 


QUINCY:-ILLINOIS$ 














25% DISCOUNT 


If You Act Quickly 


ONLY 9 —complete sets of the ten-year (1924-1933) 


editions of the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 


are left! 


WHILE THEY LAST, we are giving a 25% discount 


FIRST 
COME 


FIRST 
SERVED 


on these complete sets—10 volumes for 
$45.00. (Formerly $63.75). 


Since 1924, National Petroleum News publishes an- 
nually the only complete record of oil prices. Oil men all 
over the country have proclaimed these OIL PRICE 
HANDBOOKS invaluable for quick reference. 


Send for your complete set TODAY! 
When these 9 sets are gone—no more will be 
printed and you can’t buy them at any price. 








Clip & Mail 





NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
501 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


I want the oil price reference library. Send me the 
10 editions (1924-1933, inclusive) of the OIL PRICF 
HANDBOOK. 


Enclosed is check for $45.00. 
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EQUIP FOR 


Modernization pays—service pays—confi- 












dence pays—and your net profits in lubrication al 

are in direct proportion to your facilities for ° 
service. 

Joyce lifts equip for super-service. ri 

Je 


Modernize, guarantee greater speed, safety 





and operator efficiency, build prestige and con- ef 
fidence and obtain full advantage of equipment b 
built for the specific purpose of correcting out- le 
moded and unsatisfactory lubrication facilities. tu 


THE JOYCE-CRIDLAND 


MANUFACTURERS LIFTING 
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Joyce Super-Lifts are available in the Electric 
and Ajir-operated models in the widest range 
of styles and types on the market. 


Write for detailed information on the supe- 
rior construction features that have earned for 


Joyce a reputation for unexcelled 


n 
pedo _ MArRE 


COMPANY, Dayton, O. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SIXTY-TWO YEARS 
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efficiency, dependability and trou- 





, ble free performance. Prices, bul- 


letins, catalogs or statistical litera- 
ture sent upon request. 
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Crude Prices Firmer; Gasoline Advances 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5 

IGHER gasoline prices in the 

Mid-Continent, virtual shut- 

down of a majority of refineries 

in East Texas due to vigorous enforce- 

ment of its regulations by the Fed- 

eral Tender board, and firmer crude 

oil prices were outstanding events in 
oil markets the week ended Nov. 3. 


The four buyers who had announced 
a reduction in price of crude the week 
before restored the ‘‘dollar” price. Just 
prior to the effective date of the tender 
board operations a large number of 
cars of gasoline were shipped and this 
gasoline was marketed in an orderly 
way. Some of these shipments were 
stopped enroute by the tender board, 
but a federal judge ordered part of 
them released. 

Mid-Continent 
advanced 0.75 cent. 


gasoline markets 
The advance re- 


sulted more from the lack of supply 
rather than increased demand. 

At Chicago low octane U. S. Motor 
worked 0.75 cent higher to 3.625 cents. 
Better grades of gasoline also were in 
good shape. 

Atlantic seaboard prices were steady. 
Retail price wars were holding back 
the barge and tank car markets. A 
plan to stabilize prices was still in the 
discussion stage. Reports indicated, 
however, that an agreement would be 
reached in the near future. 

Pennsylvania gasoline was _ fairly 
well held. Inventories were slowly 
rising. 

Kerosine prices pursued conflicting 
trends. Prices rose in the Mid-Conti- 
nent due to smaller offerings from East 
Texas. Chicago prices were 0.125 cent 
higher. New York harbor prices were 
disturbed by additional offering at 
shaded prices. Pennsylvania kerosine 


was 0.125 cent lower as demand re- 
laxed. 

Cooler weather increased the con- 
sumer demand for heating oils, little 
change was noted in wholesale mar- 
kets. Fuel oil, 36-40 gravity, was 
offered at lower prices by Pennsylvania 
refiners. This was due to a steady in- 
crease of offerings. 

Aside from a reduction of 0.5 to 
0.75 cent in South Texas lube prices 
the lubricating oils were fairly 
steady. Large amounts of distress 
bright stock and cylinder stocks were 
taken off the Pennsylvania market a 
week ago and this apparently had 
slowed up the downward trend of 
prices. Price shading was still re- 
ported, however, and few would pre- 
dict that the bottom had been reached 

The wax markets firmed slightly 
during the week. Demand was good 
and little of this material was offered. 





Low Octane Ritces Advance 0.75 Cent At Chicago 


Staff Special 

CHICAGO, Nov. 3 

REAKING of the spell East Texas 

exercised over commodity prices 

in the Chicago market was further 

emphasized by advances of 0.75 cent in 

motor grades of gasoline in the week 

ended Nov. 3. Higher quotations for 

kerosine and heating oils also were 

recorded, although the rise in this sec 

tion of the list has not kept pace with 
gasoline. 

The credit for higher 
laid solely to the creation and func- 
tioning of the Federal Tender Board. 

The week was replete with sur- 
prises. One marked the restoration of 
the “‘dollar’’ price for East Texas and 
Arkansas crude oil by two of the 
original four buyers who had reduced 
prices the previous week. 

Another found the market absorb- 
ing an amount of gasoline, placed in 
transit to escape provisions of the 


prices was 
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tender order, which ordinarily would 
have reacted adversely on prices. 
Third, the decision of a_ federal 
judge releasing gasoline stopped en- 
route by order of the tender board. 








Summary of Group 3 Quotations for 
U. S. Motor Gasoline 
In Effect November 5, 1934 
63-70 


62 Octane 70 Octane 


and Octane and 
Below No. Above 

Okla. 3.75-4.00 4.625-5.00 

Kans. 4.25 5.25 

N. Tex. 

W. Tex. 3.75-3.875 4.625-4.75 

*i. Tex. 3.75-4.00 4.625-4.75 

La.-Ark. 3.75-4.00 4.625-4.75 


Prices are those quoted on the basis 
of f.o.b. Group 3 by refiners in the dis- 
tricts designated. 


*From legally produced crude. 








The market threw off the effect of 
the slight adversities and prices as the 
week ended were higher. 

Another factor which undoubtedly 
will add impetus to a rising gasoline 
market in the near future, was the 
proposed resumption of the major 
company buying pool. With present 
prices tending upward, the added fea- 
ture of an organized buying pool will 
be immediately reflected in price ad- 
vances of at least 1 cent was the gen- 
eral belief here. 

Low octane U. S. Motor was quoted 
at a low of 2.875 cents at close of 
week ended Oct. 27, while Nov. 3 the 
ruling price for this grade was 3.625 
cents. 

The better grades of gasoline falling 
in the category of the middle octane 
were by far the best placed items on 
the list. Leaded gasoline in the middle 
bracket was practically unobtainable 
for immediate shipment Nov. 3. Some 
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gasoline barely falling within this oc- 
tane range was offered at shaded quo- 
tations throughout the week. 

Some concern for open market buy- 
ers was being expressed by traders 
here in view of present retail markets. 
The general belief was that upward 
revisions in retail prices are necessary 
to support the advancing tank car 
market, Some traders, ordinarily open 
market accounts, were securing re- 
quirements more advantageously 
through tank wagon. 


Kerosine was feeling the effect of 
a diminishing supply. East Texas ma- 
terial has been withdrawn from the 
market and prices were 0.125 cent 
higher as the week ended. Demand 
has been only fair. 


Heating oils began coming into 
their own following a slight cold snap 
over the middle west. While consumer 
use in the latter part of the week was 
reported good, demand in the whole- 
sale market was only fair, and prices 
were higher almost solely by virtue of 
East Texas shipments not entering the 
market, 


No. 1 oils were advanced 0.25 to 
0.375 cent and were fairly firm at the 
higher prices. Nos, 2 and 3 oils were 
advanced 0.125 cent and demand was 
reported only fair. 








Mid-Continent Refinery Markets 





Gasoline Prices Advance In All Districts 


Staff Special 
TULSA, Nov. 3 
HARP increases in Mid-Continent 
Si car prices were brought 
about by the almost complete ces- 
sation of interstate shipments from 
East Texas. Buyers who normally 
were dependent on supplies from that 
district were compelled to seek re- 
quirements in other Mid-Continent re- 
fining areas. Crude runs to stills in 
many districts were at a minimum, 
and regular contract customers were 
absorbing most of the production. As 
a result, buyers were forced to cover 
requirements at considerably higher 
prices due to lack of available sup- 
plies. 
Up to the close of business Nov. 3, 
only a very limited number of inter- 
state shipments had been made from 


East Texas. The few shipments made 
were consigned to members of the 
buying pool and to contract. pur- 
chasers. There were virtually no ship- 
ments on an open market basis. Sev- 
eral East Texas refiners were in posi- 
tion to ship outside of Texas, but 
either refused to sell at present prices 
or were otherwise committed. Consid- 
erably more than 50 per cent of refin- 
ers in East Texas were shut down dur- 
ing the week. Lack of sufficient 
legally produced crude, limited out- 
lets in Texas for refined products and 
necessary shut downs for repairs were 
accountable. 


Resumption of buying pool opera- 
tions early next week was expected to 
lend further impetus to the market. 
Some contended if ‘‘hot’’ oil and its 
products remained ‘‘bottled’’ up in 





62 and below 
63-70 


60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 
41-43 water white kerosine 
42-44 water white kerosine 


Fuel and Gas Oils: 


No. 1, white 
No. 1, straw 
No. 2, dark 





(Prices are in cents per gallon, in tank car lots, as quoted by Chicago sellers f.o.b. Group 3 Basis) 


Stoddard Solvent 

V. M. & P. Naphtha 
Cleaners Naphtha 
Oleum Spirits 
Rubber Solvent 


Following prices are in cents per gallon, except fuel 
eil in barrels, in tank car lots, representing majority 
of sales of products made from legally produced crude 
to jobbers on Group 3 freight basis, although ship- state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
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Chicago Tank Car Market 


U. S. Motor Gasoline, by octane numbers: 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
Ses AR ie ae a ey +. 00 3.00 -— 3.25 2.625- 3.00 
errr rrr eT 4.50 4.875 3.875— 4.25 3.625-— 4.00 
Sie Gacele ware as 3.75 4.00 3.00 — 3.25 2.625— 3.125 
rela ater heh avocs 4.25 4.375 3.75 - 4.125 3.75 -— 4.125 
PO eT 4.50 4.75 4.00 -— 4.25 4.00 -— 4.25 
Wa aatate ans 3.123—"3.25 3.00 = 3.125 2.875— 3.125 
ree +25 375 3.125-— 3.25 3. 325— 3.25 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
Domestic Industrial Domestic Industrial 
aerereeear aera 3.00 3.125 eee 2.75 — 2.875 bee 
ea ratore alan 2.875-— 3.00 235 2.875 
ade were cree Yad 3.00 2.625-— 2.75 
er eee 2509 3.00 area 2.625-— 2.75 
te eae 2.625-— 2.75 : 2.50 2.625 wos 
dea Aenea Note $0. 875-$0.925 $0.85 —$0.90 $0. 875-$0.925 $0.85 -$0.90 
acca aers 1.75 2.00 ee ae 1.50 - 1.75 
Re ee ee #0) 625—-$0.65 $0.60 —$0.65 $0. 625-$0. 65 $0.60 -$0.65 
Se rare $0.50 —$0.525 Ege Ser ee ee $0.50 -—$0.525 


Naphtha and Solvent 


Nov. 5 


ee rr 6.3 
Lorre re : 6.8 
wal ete dgaiateta 6.87 
mardacaee aecuia 5.87 
Fcaretawrans cts 6.87 
avavareliaiiacalaah 7.87 


Mura Ui 


ments may originate in other refining districts, such as 
North, West and East Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc. Prices do not include 


Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
6.375 6.375 
6.875 6.875 
5.875 5.875 
6.875 6.875 
7.875 7.875 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market 


Charted Course of Prices of Crude and Principal Refined Products, Week by Week 
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*Changed to 638-70 Octane Number Aug. 6, 1934 * 
East Texas, there would be little need hy order of Judge Bryant was con- steadier, Tightness in supplies of re 
of a buying pool. A check among East signed to specific destinations, and fined gasoline were reflected in the 
Texas refiners, however, indicated had little bearing on the open market. market for low vapor pressure nat 
need of such a pool at least over the By Friday, however, market demand Urals. With refined gasoline so close 


winter months, Effect of buying opera- 
tions of an intrastate nature would be 
especially beneficial in Texas. At pres 
ent intrastate shipments constitute the 
link in the chain. Stabilization 


prices for 


weak 
ot ‘‘dock’’ 
subsequent clearing up of retail prices, 
result if activities of the pool 
include intrastate 


gasoline, and 
would 
were broadened to 
shipments. 

The Mid-Continent 
was tighter, according to reports. An 
rouncement that ‘‘dollar crude” had 
restored in Texas and Ar 


crude situation 


been East 


kansas, retroactive to date reductions 


were made, further strengthened the 
price structure. Distress crude from 
Oklahoma City and other Mid-Con 


tinent sections was reported as having 


been absorbed. A ready market for 
connections in Oklahoma and Kansas 
was indicated, with Kansas crude 
somewhat scarce. 

Mid-Continent gasoline prices were 
advanced in amounts ranging up to 
0.75 cent during the week. Activity 


the early part of the week consisted 


of inquiry from brokers who were 
eaught short and from refiners who 
had depended on East Texas for sup- 


gasoline for re 
Mid-Con 
two re 


plies of third-grade 
tail outlets. Supplies in the 
tinent were limited, One or 
finers in North Texas took 
of the flurry to slough off a few cars 
of storage gasoline, but generally sup 
plies were closely held. Price advances 
resulted largely from the lack of sup 


advantage 


plies. Actual business consummated 
was comparatively small compared 
with inquiries. In-transit gasoline 


played only an insignificant part in the 
market picture. Most supplies were ab- 
sorbed a week ago. Gasoline released 
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had returned to normal, Brokers were 
reported to have covered their ‘‘short’’ 
sales. Buying by refiners to supply re- 
tail outlets also became less brisk. Job- 
ber demand throughout most of the 
week was noticeably lacking. With 
tank car prices so high, jobbers were 
buying in tank truck lots from larger 
companies. In this way they were 
putting out only a small outlay of 
were protected against further 
advances, and were assured of at least 
a small profit. In tank ear lots, few 
of these advantages were available. At 
present retail would 
have to buy well under 3 
cents, f.0.b. Group 3, to retail it profit- 
ably in most areas. Late in the week, 
however, 
the open 


cash, 


prices, jobbers 


gasoline 


jobbers timidly re-entered 
tank car market, although 
in most cases they were seared out by 
high quotations. 

Natural gasoline markets were 
fairly steady the forepart of the week. 
Saturday, however, lack of movement 
in Texas caused some 
to sell Texas grade 
cents. Prices for this commodity were 


manufacturers 


26-70 at 2.625 


ly held and prices advancing, tendency 
on part of jobbers was to use mors 
natural, Jobbers’ ideas of price, how- 
ever, were far below actual cost of 
producing low vapor pressure natural 

Advances of 0.125 to 0.25 cent were 
made in kerosine in several districts 


While shipments have not been un 
usually brisk prices were steady, 

Cold weather in the north and 
middle west has stimulated inquiry 


for heating oils. Stocks of heating oil 
in the middle west were reported as 
not large, while those on the 
coast were heavy. Refiners were of the 
opinion it would take a cold snap of 

few days duration to cause any appr 
ciable increase in purchases by 
coast suppliers. Middle west supplier 
however, have not 


east 


east 


stocked so heavily 


and may enter the market soon. 
Zero oils were getting better play 


with prices higher in several Mid 
Continent districts. 
Little change was noted in Mid 


Continent lubricating oils. The reduc 
tion of 0.5 to 0.75 cent in South Texas 


lube oils was becoming more genera! 











Prices A 


U. S. Motor (60-64 Octane in Okla 

Octane in Pa.) 
Grade 26-70 Natural Gasoline 
Kerosine (Okla. 41-43; 
Fuel Oil (Okla. 24-26; 
Crude (Okla. 35-35.9) 











Pa. 47 w.w.) 
Pa. 36-40) . 


Chicago tank wagon (including 3c state, 1.5¢ federal tax) 





Year Ago 


November 6, 1933 


Oklahoma Penna. 


, Min. 60 


5.00-5.25¢ 6.625-6.75¢ 


5.25¢ 


vba deities 3.375-3.50¢ 5.25-5.375¢c 
gee lactate he $0 65-$0.675 4.125-4.25¢c 
isvavesetataa ltrs $0.98 $2.37 
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California Refinery Market 





Prices Unchanged In Quiet Market 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 2 
ACIFIC Coast petroleum 
were quiet the past week, with no 
important changes in quotations. 
Comparatively few inquiries were re- 
ceived in either the domestic or ex- 
port markets and spot sales were be- 
low the seasonal average. 


markets 


Although no changes were made in 
posted prices, the supply of both kero- 
sine-distillate and _ treated 
was in excess of demand. Fuel oil, 
however, was in better balance and 
showed a tendency to regain some of 
the ground lost in recent weeks. 


kerosine 


Independent refiners 
creased difficulty in marketing their 
competitive brands of gasoline and 
were freely offering their products at 
1 cent a gallon under the established 
price of 12.5 cents for tank wagon de- 
liveries in Los Angeles and Orange 
counties, when assured that the retail 
price of 15.5 cents a gallon would be 
maintained. When offered without re- 
strictions as to resale price, at 


found in 


ieasi 
0.5 cent more a gallon was demanded. 

Quotations to points outside the 
state were irregular, actual prices de 
pending upon the keenness of com: 
petition with East Texas gasoline and 
between the major companies serving 
particular Most out-of-state 
shipments were made by major com 
panies under contract, as generally 
independent refiners were unwilling to 
accept offered prices that would net 
them less than their returns would be 
under the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Agency purchase plan. The price paid 
by the Ageney pool was believed to 
average less than 7 cents a gallon, ex 
clusive of tax. 

Natural good de 
mand, at prices ranging from 6.75 to 
7 cents a gallon, at refinery. 


areas. 


gasoline was in 


Fuel oil quotations were reported 
firmer following fractional advances. 
Prices ranged from 55 to 65 cents a 
barrel, f.o.b. Los Angeles refineries, 
with little legal oil available at the 
lower figure, Fuel oil of questionable 
legality could be bought for 45 cents 
a barrel, or less. 

No changes were reported in diese! 
and gas oils, quotations on which 
ranged from $1.00 to $1.15 a barrel. 


Reports that the import tax on kero- 
sine-distillate, recently imposed by the 


Chinese government, was even higher 


than anticipated had a depressing ef- 
fect on prices of all kerosine products. 
Original estimates were that the tax 


November 7, 1934 


would amount to 4 cents a gallon and 
this was responsible for the cancella 
tion of practically all orders, except 


where letters of 
been issued. 

Export shipments of the week in 
cluded a spot cargo of high octane 
gasoline to New Zealand. The price 
was reported to be about 3.75 cents a 
gallon. The chartered tanker in this 
instance also carried 1000 drums of 
gasoline for the same consignee. This 
method of shipment effects a consid- 
erable saving in freight, as the drums 
were required for transportation serv- 
ice in New Zealand and would, other 
wise, have been shipped empty from 
the Pacific Coast. 


credit had already 








Eastern Domestic Markets 





Stabilization Efforts Steady Prices 


Staff Special 

NEW YORK, Nov. 3 

RICES for most products 
the Atlantic seaboard stood at 
generally unchanged levels during 

the week ended Nov. 3. Efforts to 
stabilize retail markets made consid 
erable headway, Early restoration ot 
retail markets to normal appeared 
likely with branded and non-branded 
marketers in 


along 


agreement on a 1-cent 
differential at the service station, Re- 
sumption of the 
Kast Texas 
structive 
market, 


buying program in 
provided additional con 
background to the general 


Jobber-buyers were beginning to 
come to life again, according to re 
ports received late in the week. Active 
demand was indicated for the near fu 
ture, 

At New York 


and Baltimore 


harbor, Philadelphia 
prices were 


steady in the wholesale markets. Sup 


gasoline 


pliers were holding gasoline at 5 to 
5.5 cents for the low 
despite the fact that 
ments had 


octane grades 
tank ear ship 
reduced to a small 
volume due to retail price wars during 


been 


the past several weeks. These prices 


represent cost levels for several sup 
pliers and advances in prices were con 
templated as soon as 
were 


retail markets 


restored to normal 


Kerosine and heating oil markets 
were in a confused state despite im- 
proved demand in the northern sea- 
board area. Prices were somewhat de 
moralized by the dumping of several 
cargoes at New York harbor at prices 
under terminal postings. large 
marketers were carrying heavy inven- 
tories of these oils and the ragged con- 
dition of the market was disturbing. 
Quantities involved in the price shad- 
ing fiasco were not 


Most 


large, but were 
enough to supply a sufficient number 
of open market buyers to clog up the 
free market. However, refiners gener- 
ally expected colder weather to dry up 


the supply of loosely held oil. 

Bunker, oil grade C, and diesel oil 
were somewhat steadier as a result of 
improvement in the cargo market at 
the Gulf. Cargo lots of bunker oil at 
the Gulf were advanced 5 cents pet 
barrel, as most of the distress oil had 
been removed from the market. At 
New York harbor, grade C oil was 
posted at $1.15 per barrel and diesel 
oil at $1.80 

Foreign buyers were feeling out 
the market, according to reports re 
ceived late in the week. 
was noted in low 


sales 


Some interest 
priced oils but no 
reported. Suppliers had 
turned their backs to the export mar 
kets in anticipation of 
mestie conditions, 
Roumanian 


were 


improved do 
particularly 
prices for light gasoline 
had declined to approximately 4 cents. 
U. S. Gulf basis. 


Gas oils 


since 


reduced 0.125 cent 
largely due to the influence of de 
pressed seaboard markets. 


were 





Wax Markets 





Prices Hold Despite Light De- 
mand 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3.—-Wax markets 
generally were steady at New York 
and New Orleans during the week just 
ended. Heavier demand was expected 
by the trade in the near future. Only 
routine buying was reported the past 
week. Prices were generally unchanged 
for both seale and refined grades. 

Sizeable buying was said to have 
been withheld pending further stabil- 
ization of markets. Foreign buvers 
particularly were conspicuous for their 
stand-offish attitude. Exporters re- 
ported some slight shading of prices 
for scale waxes but in most instances 
the concessions were slight. 








CLEAN - ConvVENIENT * PROFITABLE 


IN THE 
PACKAGE! 


* 
Everybody wants 
oil in refinery-sealed cans! 


For Quick Turn-Over 


Sell them 


l and 5 QT. CANS 


FBEEWOM PERFECT 


MOTOR OIL 


REFINED FROM 100% 


GRADE CRUDE BY ONE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA’S OLDEST OUTSTANDING REFINERS 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY: 


‘ z 120 Third St., Freedom, Pa. 
First Come .. First Served 


Use THe Coupon! 


Name 


THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 





PENNSYLVANIA 44: 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Gentlemen:—Can I get the exclusive sales rights in 
my territory for Freedom Perfect? 





Address 

















Richmond, Ind. 


e 


** Your publica- 
tion is very pop- 
ular in our or- 
ganization. 
Such expres- 
sions as ‘Have 
you read _ this 
week’s NPN, 
yet? What do 
you think of the 
article on crack- 
ing coils? Or, 
there’s some 
good dope on 
marketing in 
this week’s is- 
sue’ — are cur- 
rent topics of 
conversation in 
our office’? ... 
from Elizabeth, 
N. J 


duce 
a“ Marketers _ 





National Petroleum News 503 Penton Bldg. 


Enclosed is $5.00, rate in U. S. 





Nc Fase ties eB avira couse v6 oS row. 01 arab wR RII Eee ea eale tas 
WEMOR 6 sisnscidsuvwnesernscoxaes<adare City-State..... 
DOIN Sooo bk ota cu ee Position....... 


**T am deeply indebted to the weekly issues of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS for helpful articles from which I have gleaned many a working 
rule, which brought me more gallons and more rebate checks’? . . . from 


e 


**NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS is the oil 
man’s best pal 
and friend — 
and worthy and 
cheap at double 
its price’? ... 
from New Or- 
leans, La. 


= 


**Renewmy sub 
for next year 

the best 
investment any 
one in the oil 
industry can 
make’? ...from 


Concord, N. C. 


Cleveland, O. 


Enter my subscription for NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. 


2.6 OHS. .0 C6 6.6 tre 61676 





Pennsylvania Markets 





Lubes Steady 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 5.—The larg: 
quantities of distress bright stock and 
cylinder stocks taken out of the Penn- 
sylvania market a week ago apparently 
slowed up the trend toward lower 
prices for these oils. Gasoline, kero 
sine, and fuel oil prices all worked 
lower in a week of quiet trading. 

Bright stock movement was slow 
Reports indicated that only an occa- 
sional car or two moved to the jobbing 
trade. Sellers who were in need of re- 
lief were inclined to shade the 17-cent 
price for 25 pour test stock but talk 
among the trade indicated that only 
a substantial cut in prices would at- 
tract buyers. Several refiners were 
running to the 10 pour test material 
but they found demand for this oil 
slack also. 

Contradictory reports were heard 
concerning 600 steam refined. Some 
traders indicated that prices were 
lower but others indicated that prices 
for good stock were holding well. Al! 
agreed that demand was quiet and 
that offerings were plentiful. 

Demand for wax was good and 
prices were tending higher. Offerings 
were small in volume. 

Neutral oils were still difficult té 
obtain and prices were well pegged 
Neutrals and wax were the best items 
on the list. 

Gasoline was soft as the retail pric: 
situation remained critical. Som: 
hope for better retail prices was held 
U. S. Motor worked 0.125 cent lowe! 
in the lower field. Offers to buy over 
November at present prices 
turned down by several refiners. 


wert 


Kerosine was 0.125 cent lower i 
both fields due, apparently, to substa1 
tially increased offerings since demand 
remained good, according to reports 
There was a let-up in demand for fu! 
nace oil and several refiners were mal 
ing more kerosine. Any sustained cold 
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spell was expected to increase the d: 
mand enough to move these exce 
offerings off the market. 

Fuel oil was off 0.125 cent in ft! 
lower field and the upper field fo 
lowed with a similar reduction as th 


| week ended. There was plenty of fu 
| oil available in the lower field due t 


lack of demand from steel mills ar 
the cracking plants. The latter ar 
not being used as much due to fh 
poor position of gasoline. 


TULSA.—A. P. McGrath, formerly 
division sales manager at Terr 
Haute, Ind., for the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corp., has been transferred 
to Tulsa as sales promotion manager 

Mr. McGrath succeeds C. R. Olson 


who has been named manager of Mid- 


| Continent’s new tire department. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted 


They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. 
Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices 
Nov. 5 
OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 


Prices 
Oct. 29 


Prices 
Oct. 22 


90-52, 450 e.p. naphtha.. 3.625— 3.75 2.875= 3.00 2.75 -— 2.875 
U. 8. Motor Gasoline 
62 octane and below... 3.75 — 4.00 3.00 — 3.25 2.875— 3.25 
63-70 octane number... 4.625-— 5.00 4.125- 4.625 4.125- 4.625 


71 octane and above... .......... 
60-62, 400 e.p. Gasoline. . 3.875-— 4.25 3.00 — 3.375 3.00 — 3.25 
64-66, 375 e.p. Gasoline. . 5 : 3.875— 4.00 3.875-— 4.00 
48-70, 350-360 e.p. gasoline 50 4.00 -— 4.125 4.125- 4.25 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to car 
aaloaders) 


Pricea Nov. 5 





Bradford- Other 
Warren Districts 
32-54 Naphtha...... — = 5.00 -- 5.125 4.875— 5.00 
SG err 5.00 — 5.125 
ng Gasoline: 
U. S. Motor (58-62°) — 5.00 - 5.125 4.75 — 4.875 
Minimum 60 octane. .. 6.00 - 6.25 5.875- 6.00 
Minimum 65 octane... 6.375- 6.50 6.25 — 6.375 
PO cs i“ Stccease: 4. # — vergieiicierormere 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline... 5.625-— 5.75 §.625— 5.75 
48-76, 350-360 e.p. gaso- 
BO oe 0 0-0 0 00 co ow os on on 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
Prices Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state.) 
$4-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 
54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 e.p. 
for outside state shipment 6.50 -— 7.50 6.50 - 7.50 6.50 - 7.50 
$8-61, 375-400 e.p. gaso- 
line, 65 octane and above 8.50 — 9.50 8.50 - 9.50 8.50 - 9.50 
Engine Distillate 
445-480 e.p........... 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 -— 7.00 
KANSAS (fF. o. bs refinery, Kansas destination) 
U. §. Motor Gasoline ; 
62 octane and below. .. 4.50 4.25 4.00 - 4.125 
63-70 octane number.. 5.50 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 
REGS: eskxkuedca 8 <eatencased <sbacdades 
90-62 400 e.p. gasoline. — 4.50 -— 4.625 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 


NORTH TEXAS}** (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship- 
meat; prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


U. S. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below. — 3.75 — 4.00 #43 75 #9375 

63-70 octane number. .. 4.625- 4.75 **4.25- 4.50 ©*4.25 - 4.50 

POOR —ewerediance.. caewaeesdsan _<arlecadbads 
40-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 4.00 — 4.125 **3.75 — 4.00 43.75 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 4.125- 4.25 4.00 — 4,125 4.00 — 4.125 
48-70 350-360 e.p. gasolin 4.25 -— 4.375 4.125-— 4.25 4.125- 4.25 


**For Texas shipment. 


WEST TEXAS{ (F. o. b. West Texas refinery or unrestricted shipment; 
stices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 

U. 8. Motor Gasoline . 
62 octane and below. .. 3.75 — 4.00. 3 
63-70 octane number... 4.625-— 4.875 4. 
71 octane and above. .. 


25— 3.50 3.00 — 3.50 
5 .50 4.00 — 4.25 


EAST TEXAS}t (F. o. b. West Texas cetaery for unrestricted shipment; 
gtices apply on products made from legally oroduced crude) 
U. §. Motor Gasoline 
62 octane and below. .. 
63-70 octane number.. 
71 octane and above... 
@0-62, 400 e.p. gasoline. .. 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arisansas destination) 
@. 8. Motor Gasoline 


75 -— 4.00 5- 3.00 


ef t 7 2.625— 2.875 
4.50 — 4.625 t3.75 — 4.00 
3. t 


3.625-— 3.875 


75 -— 4.00 


62 octane and below. — 4.25 3.50 3.00 
63-70 octane number. .. 5.25 4.50 _ 4.50 
71 octane and above. - Fe eee eee Nominal 


ARKANSAS (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
0. 8. Motor Gasoline 


62 octane and below. — 4.25 3.50 3.00 
63-70 octane number. .. 5.25 4.50 4.50 
71 octane and above. — ae 8s «ae daae Nominal 


OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio.) 


U. §. Motor Gasoline.... 7.375 6.875 6.875 
Above 65 Octane number 7.625 7.125 7.125 


Note: Octane numbers shown above are determined by C. F. R. motor 
@ethod. (A. S. T. M. D. 357 M 33 T.) 


tRefiners generally receive 0.25c to 0.5c per gallon more for gasoline and 
berosine for Tooal or differential territory shipment. 


Prices Nominal. ttOnly one refiner Quoting. *Quotations ouly 
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NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Prices f.o.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of sales made os 
dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, although shipments 
May originate in other manufacturing districts, such as East Texas, Panhandle 
Southwest Texas and Kansas). 


Prices Prices Prices 
Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
oo ee 
(F. o. b. Group 3) 3.00 $3.00 2.875— 3.00 
Sear 
(F. o. b. Breckenridge) 2.625-— 2.75 $2.75 2.625— 2.75 


_ tCorrection: Prices on Oct. 29 of Grade 26-70 (F.o.b. Group 3) was 3.00c, 
instead of 2.875-3.00c and of Grade 26-70 (F.o.b. Breckenridge) was 2.75c, 
instead of 2.625c as shown in Oct. 31 issue. 


CALIFORNIA (fF. o. b. plants in the Los Angeles basin) 


75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
blending 6.75 — 7.00 


ttRepreseats quotations and offers to buy. 


BURNING OILS 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to ce 


6.75 -— 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 


unloaders) 
Prices Nov. 5 
Bradford- Other 
Warren Districts 
45 w.w. merosine....... = 4.50 — 4.625 4.50 -— 4.625 
46 w.w. kerosine......... 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
47 w.w. lerosine...... a 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 
Prices Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
OKLAHOMA (fF, o. b. Oklahoma refineries) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 3.25 — 3.50 3.00 — 3.25 3.00 — 3.125 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 3.50 — 3.625 3.125— 3.375 3.125- 3.25 
KANSAS (fF. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine...... 4.00 3.50 — 3.75 3.375— 3.625 
42-44 w.w. kerosine...... 4.125 3.625- 3.875 3.50 - 3.75 


NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district for unrestricted ship 
ment; prices apply om products made from legally produced crude) 


41-43 w.w. berosine...... 3.25 — 3.50 3,00 - 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 


EAST TEXAS} (F. 0. b. East Texas refiners for unrestricted shipmen: 
prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) 


41-43 w.w. berosine...... 3.125— 3.25 2.875— 3.125 2.75 - 2.875 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. berosine...... 3.625 3.50 3.375 


ARKANSAS (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. berosine. .... 3.75 3.75 3.75 


CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. berosine. ..— 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 


NEUTRAL OIL 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to 


§.00 - 5.25 


ce 
unloaders) 
Vis. Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F } 
200 (180 at 100) No, 3 
color 420-425 flash: 
Zero pour test......... 30.00 -—30.50 30.00 -30.50 30.00 -—30.50 
ere 29.00 -—29.50 29.00 -—29.50 29.00 -29.50 
Te rr 28.50 -—29.00 28.50 -29.00 28.50 -—29.00 
po eer 27.50 —28.00 27.50 -—28.00 27.50 -28.00 
180 No. 3 color, 410-415 
flash: 
hg Oe 24.50 -—25.00 24.50 -25.00 24.50 -25.00 
150 No. 3 color, 400-405 
flash: 
Zero pour test......... 23.50 -—24.00 23.50 —24.00 23.50 -—24.00 
IG peu 1088. is kates 22.50 -—23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -—23.00 
ES BOOP CNB ince cece 22.00 —22.50 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 
25 gous 0000. 5 6c cs cecs 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 21.00 -21.50 


SOUTH TEXAS (F. o. b. South Texas refineries) 


Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test @) 
100—No. 144-2 pale.. 5.00 — 5.75 5.00 — 5.75 5.75 
200—No. 2-3 Pale...... 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.50 
300—No. 2-3 Pale...... 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 8.00 
500—No. 2-3 Pale 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 9.00 
750—No. 3-4 Pale.. 9.00 -— 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.50 
1200—No. 3-4 Pale...... ».50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 10.06 
2000—No. 3-4 Pale...... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.50 
200—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.50 
300—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 8.00 
500—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 8.50 -— 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 9.00 
750—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.50 
1200—Ne. 5-6 Red Oil... 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 10.00 


2000—No. 5-6 Red Oil... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.50 


Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oile with greem cast; blue cast red 
oils are slightly lower in some cases, 
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Prices given below are in cents per gallon, except where $ is shown in tank car lots, f.o.b. Refinery. They repre- 
sent prices made only to domestic jobbers who resell to the consuming public, except where otherwise noted 
They do not represent inter-refinery sales or sales made for export. oni 
Tank car prices do not include state or federal taxes levied on some products. 
(For quick reference to refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) L. 
Prices Nov. 5 
MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F. o. b. Tulsa basis) WAX 
Prices represent quotations and gales ~ “ a" Prices Prices Prices s 
to 3 to 3 s a 
Vis. Color Pour Point Pour Point Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 and 
A a 5 25 4.75 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, F. 0. b. New York) and 
pert 7 SA a - 4 = — white crude scale T 
Sarees 060i (sO RII. Coc sire tcancns J.20 = 3,30 3.25 - 3.30 3.25 -— 3.30 
ISO—No. 4.....-2-+000- 9.50 8 50 124-136 white crade scale Airy 
>t aged .ekewawwnnneis +4 : 3 WEEP cas denasdadesese 3.30 -— 3.35 3.30: = 3.35 3.30 -— 3.35 T 
i BA ee as, 10 25 9.25 **OKLAHOMA (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound ir 14.9 
“GE 56: aeeeeaaN 11.75 10.75 burlap bags; F. o. b. Oklahoma refineries.) Ss 
BOO No. 8. ec csicccceee 11.25 10 25 124-126 white crude scale = 
ilo : eee re +e Ag ee re rer 3.25 3.49 ce S.S, 
ELU—-NO. J. nee eeeeecece ) . CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries, in cents per pound, in bags to 1 
on : MCibeneeeetaié +e iB anaes sot. Melting points are A.S.T.M. method; add 3° F. to convert lake q 
See a oe srossesse ee se oe 122-124 fully refined... $.90- 5.00 4.90-5.00 4.90 - 5.00 l7e, 
BHO—No. S....c..ccce0 12.75 11.75 oy cca oe 2 hee a Soe Se Bae in p 
a - ully refined..... 5.30 — 5.4 30 — 5.4 .30 — 5.40 
ee po reeonessees ee 4B, 130-132 fully refined: <1. 5.99 - 6:00 $190 - 6:00:90 - 6.00 S.: 
ae - ully refined..... 6.15 — 6.25 6.15 -— 6.25 6.15 - 6.25 —— 
St eae te a 135 137 fully refined. .... 6.90 - 7.00 6.90- 7.00 6.90 - 7.00 “- 
300—No. 5-6. .....cccceer 13.25 13.00 > 
CHICAGO (F. o. b. Chicago district refineries) GAS AND FUEL OIL o 1 
Prices Nov. 5 WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Quotations and/or sales prices to cap — 
(Vis. at 100°F.) *15 to 30 Pour Point unloaders, for outside Pittsburgh district) Prices Nov. 5 He 
Vis. Color Pale Oile Vis. Color Red Oils Bradford- tOther tbe ¢ 
60-85—No. 2.......... 6.50 Warren Districts @ ; 
~~ eh oa et veeeee go 36-40 fuel oil........... ; 3.875- 4.00 3.625- 3.75 Pca 
0 00—No. $1022. ~ 
ee Ue | so ideas Petar ie 
oe eee af . M 
IND) Sscaews 4 ices Nov.5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 a 
*Oils bey oa 10 need point wre Ic —— above prices. To above OKLAHOMA (fF. o. b. Oklahoma refineries) Plus: 
rices ¢c to obtain prices elivered in icago. 3R. r ' ce 4 ron 5 aie =e 2 7e lar tic 
™ CALIFORNIA (F. o. b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100°F.) eo peo Pinata lab 5.00 ~ 3.12 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 - 2.87 ae 
‘ cut 0 
All neutral oils, 13.5¢ per gal. in tank car lots, and 15.5c in iron bbls. to a 3.125— 3.25 
refiners only, excluding federal tax 32-36 straw gas oil...... — 2.125- 2.25 1.875- 2.00 2:00 ‘1 iss 
32-36 straw gis oil zero 2.875— 3.00 2.625— 2.75 2.625— 2.75 T.w 
CYLINDER STOCKS 32-36 dark gas oil....... 2.125 1.75 - 1.875 1.75 - 1.875 ; 
32-36 dark gas oil zero... 2.875- 3.00 2.625— 2.75 2 .625~ 2.75 to ' 2. 
Prices Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Oct. 22 28-30 fuel oil-zero(per bbi.) $1.05 -$1.10 1.05 -$1:10 31 05 -$1.10 a 
MID-CONTINENT (F. o. b. Tulsa basis) -30 fuel oil (per bbl.)... _ $0.90 $0.75 eee 
‘ tati d Sal 24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.75 -$0.775 $0.725-$0.75 $0. 725-50. 75 l.w 
in Quotations and Sales) 22.26 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.725-80.75 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0. 725 ~ si 
0-200 Vis D 210° 18.00 18.00 19.00 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0.70 $0.675-$0. 70 » 
+4 : 0 Vv at 210°: o : 16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.)... $0.65 —$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 T.w 
ae ae ; 15.00 15.00 16.00 14-16 fuel oil (per bbl.) .. $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 to 11¢ 
as othean........ 14.50 14.50 15.50 KANSAS (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) Tw 
25-40 cold test........ 14.00 14.00 15.00 | 38-40 straw furnace Oil.. 3.50 3.00 - 3.25 —_2.875- 3.125 “tas 
150-160 Vis E at 210° 14.00 14.00 15.00 18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.). $0.85 —$9.90 $0. 825-$0.85 $0. 825-$0.85 ford 
120 Vie D. 210°: ee +i 14.50: | Lor! fuel oil (ner bbl)... $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -80.70 — $0.675-$0. 70 out 6 
10-25 dors ee sai 13.00 13.00 14.00 NORTH TEXAS (F. o. b. Wichita Falls district refineries for unrestricted eut 0! 
PEON cold test. . ccd’ 12.50 12.50 13.50 shipment, prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) ls 
600 St Ref Olive Green 6.00 - 7.50 6.00 - 7.50 6.00 - 7.50 38 40 straw furnace Oil.. 3.00 -— 3.125 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 lot, O 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green 5.00 - 6.00 5.00 — 6.00 5.00 - 6.00 38-40 prime white Furnace T.w 
631 Steam Refined...... 9.00 9.00 .00 «OR ror incr 3.00 — 3.125 2.875 2.875 | 
DNTP |. b ccnsaewses 3.00 -— 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 32- 36 gas oil, cee 2.875- 3.00 ot 2.75 Haven 
“AG ital acitioe lil et peep eRae 2.125 2.00 - 2.125 2.00 - 2.125 Tw 
A... ae oo | Miedo Gah: poze Cee Eee Tl on. 
160 unfiltered........... 10.00 10.00 10.00 sacsiinaneengseboc oscil . i 
200 unfiltered........... 11.00 11.00 11.00 WEST TEXAS (F. o. b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment T.w., 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. No. 8 color: prices apply on products made from legally produced crude) oy 
FS eM With Sc ccc a 16.75 16.75 77 32-36 gas oil, zero....... 2.75 - 3.00 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 — 2.75 : 
* pe gees henna 16.28 16.25 17-73 | 18-22 fuel oii (per bbi.).. $0.625-$0.675  $0.625-80.675  $0.625-$0.675 T.w, 
0 to 40 cold test....... 15.75 15.75 6.75 o7 
E titered Cyl Stock BSc 14.50 15. 00 is: 89 : a pigeon Maa o. . — Tie ween ~ cca shipment; <7. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (A. S. T. M. Tests; Quotations and/or | Prac *PPly on Procucts made trom legauy roe res 2.375 2.625 T.w. 
sales prices to car ualoaders) “SU P.W. SUPMACE ON... fob ae 72 — 4. eee Bele t > 
36 5 je 2.50 0 18.5 
600 Steam Refined....... 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.50 | 32°36 he oflt zeros...) 21875 3000 te BO NM BM 
SO lathe 2222. 1400 14.80 14000 14080 14,00 14.80 | 20-24 fuel or. < oe ee eee Be 
ted pe... AD He + 00 a wit Pe a a 3s NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) " “a 
REPEATS: x .a'0 50:0 634\¢ pill Stati a 32-36 gas oil..... 2.625- 2.75 2.625- - 75 2.625- 2.75 auldii 
Bright Stock, No. 8 color 32-36 gas oil, zero....... 3.00 — 3.125 3:00 - 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 l4e 
140-150 vis, at 210% Hie... .. Re $0.98 “ga: ~~ 
pla flash< 20.50 =21.00 20.80 -21.00 22,00 -22.80 | 1&22 SM. «ss icacee.: $0.80 -$0.85 $0.80 -$0.85 $0.80 $0.88 Rene 
15 pour soot Laawae ante 19°80 20 00 19°50 -20'00 21.50 -22.00 10-94 fuel OU... 6660 cec se $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 thru Le 
20 pour test.......... 19.00 -19.50 19.00 -19.50 21.00 -21.50 si — — 
25 pour test.......... 17.00 -18.00 17,00 -18.00 18.00 -20.00 | ,, Pesencaleo ig — os ae ae 2.625- 2.75 il 
- BAG OL woceeeecees 2.625 ee ° = Bald e — 2./ : 
PETROLATUMS CSS eae ee ee oe 
ae oil, zero. . 3.€ : 3.00 
20-24 fuel - (per bbl.).. $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 $0. 825-Z0. 875 Ab 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. 16-20 fuel oil..... eseeeee $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 Al 
Eynae. oaney. - _ cars 0.5c per pound less. Quotations are from majority | 10-14 fuel oil........ see» $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 pF see iu 
of petrolatum makers). ection 
Snow White............ 7.375- 7.50 7.375- 7.50 7.375- 7.50 CALIPORNIA® (F. o. b. San Joaquin Valley) bar: a 
PN sc sccnnetons 6.375- 6.50  6.375- 6.50 6 .375- 6.50 | 14-18 fuel oil (per bbl.).. $0.60 -$0.65 $0.55 -$0.60 $0.45 -$0.50 die 
Cream White........... 5. 379— 5.50 5.375— 5.50 5.375- 5.50 14-18 bunker oil (per bbl.) $0.60 —$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 ; 
Light Amber...2.002.0. 2.875- 3.00 2.875 3.00 2.875- 3.00 | 30-34 gas oil (ver bbl); $1.00 -$1.15 $1.00 -$1-18 $1.00 -$1.15 tal. in lot 
eee ae . =. 7 oem 5 . ee . 27 Pius diesel oil (per bbl.) =$1.05 -$1.15 $1.05 -$1.15 $4.05 -$1.15 
bieie nis ese sinsie~seie.« oe = eee eee = *Nominal pipe line charge te San Francisco, 24¢ per bbl. mere, aad t 
tPriees Nominal. more. 
Sana Pedro, We per bbi. Novemt 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for a whole year, arranged for quick reference) 
Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 


These Prices in Effect November 5, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





Latest Changes in Tank Wagon Markets 


Motor Gasoline 


s. O. New Jersey: Essolene: T.w. 
and s.s. cut 0.5e, Washington, to 9.5¢ 
and 12c, Oct. 23. 

T.w. cut 0.7¢c and s.s. cut 1.2¢c, Mt. 
Airy, to 17c and 20c, Oct. 23. 

T.w. and s.s. cut le, Columbia, to 
14.9c and 17.4c, Oct. 23. 

Ss. O. New York—Socony: T.w. and 
s.s, cut le, Brooklyn, Kings, Queens, 
to 14.5¢e and 16.5c, at 5 p.m., Nov. 1. 


S.s, up 0.5e, Brooklyn and Queens, 
i7e, Nov. 6; this change not reflected 
in prices in this table. 

S.s. cut 0.5¢e, Manhattan, to 
Nov. 3. 

fi 2 
to 14¢e 
eastern 

T.w. 


17¢, 


and s.s. cut 1¢, 
and 16¢, 
Bronx, to 
and s.s. 


eastern Bronx, 
Nov. 13; s.s. up 2¢, 
18¢c, Nov. 3. 

eut 0.5¢, Syracuse, to 


15e and 17c, Oct. 31. 

S.s. cut 4c, Buffalo, to 13.5¢, Oct. 
27; cut 4.5¢c, at noon, Oct, 27; cut 
0.5e, to 8.5¢c, Oct. 28. 

Atlantic Refining — White Flash 
Plus: Correction: T.w. up 0.5e, At- 


lantie City, to 13e¢ 
cut 0.5¢, 


Oct. 19, instead of 
as reported on Page 49, Oct. 
}1 issue, 

T.w. and s.s. up .5e, Pittsburgh, 
to 12.25¢c and 12.5c, Oct. 31; T.w. and 
ss. up to 138e and 14.5c, Nov. 5. 

T.w. up 2c and s.s. up 3.5e, 
to 14e and 16¢e, Oct. 30. 

T.W. and s.s. up 0.5¢, 
to lle and 11.5c, Oct. 29. 

T.w. cut 0.75¢e and s.s. cut le, Hart 
ford, to 13.25e and Oct. 26s t.w. 


Boston, 


Springheld, 


15¢, 


cut 0.5¢e and s.s. cut le, Oct. 27; t.w 
cut 0.5e and s.s, cut le, to 12.25¢; and 
lec, Oct. 29. 

T.w. cut 0.25¢ and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, New 


Haven, to 12.5¢ 
Tw. cut te, 


Oct. 27 


and 13.5¢c., 
Atlantie 


Oct. BZ. 
City. to Fe, 
T.w. cut le, 


Trenton, to 12¢, Oct. 


T.w. up le, Baltimore, to 12¢, Oct. 
o~ 
més 

T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢e, Brunswick, 
(to 18.5¢e and 20.5ce, Oct. 24. 

Ss. O. Ohio—Sohio X-70: T.w. cut 
le and s.s. cut 2e, thru Logan, Mercer, 
Paulding, Putman, and Van Wert, to 
l4e, and 15e, Oct. 30. 

Renown: T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5e, 


thru Logan, Mercer, 


and Van Wert, to 
30, 


Paulding, 
14¢e 


Putman 
and 15c, Oct. 


S. O. Kentucky—Crown: T.w. cut 
4c and s.s. cut 5c, Lexington, to 14.5¢ 
and 15.5c, Nov. 1. 

Kyso: T.w. cut 3c and s.s. cut 4c, 
Lexington, to 14¢e and 15c, Nov. 1. 

S. O. Louisiana—Essolene: “haW 
and s.s. cut le, Little Rock, to 12¢ and 
14.5¢, Oct. 27. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 0.5¢c, Bristol, to 
13.9e and 16.4¢c, Oct. 24. 

T.w. and s.s, cut 0.5¢e, Knoxville, to 
15.5¢ and 18c, Oct. 19; t.w. and s.s. 
cut 0.5¢e, to 15¢ and 17.5¢e, Oct. 20. 


T.w, and s.s. 
15.6¢ and 18.1e, 
cut 2.7¢ to 12.9¢e 

T.w. and s.s. 
13.5¢e and 16e, 


eut 0.5¢, Memphis, to 
Oct. 19; t.w. 
and 15.4¢, Oct 20. 

cut le, Nashville, to 
Oct. 20; t.w. and s.s. 


and Ss.s. 


cut 0.6c, to 12.4c and 15.4¢, Oct. 23. 

Magnolia Petroleum—Mobilgas: S.s. 
cut le, Little Rock, to 14.5¢e, Oct. 27. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 3c, Texarkana, to 
12c and 14c, Oct, 26; t.w. and s.s. up 
Ze, to 14¢ and 16c, Oct, 31, 

T.w. and s.s. up 7e, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, both to 1l6e¢ and 18e, Oct. 29. 

T.w. and s.s. up 1¢, Houston, to 16e 
and 18c, Oct. 27. 

T.w. and s.s. cut 1.5¢c, El Paso, to 


17e and 19ce, Oct, 30, 


Metro: S.s. cut le, Little Rock, to 
L4e, Oct. D7. 

T.w. and s.s. up 7e, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, both to 14¢ and 16e. Oct. 29. 

T.w. and s.s, up 7¢, Houston, to 14e 


and l6c, Oct. 27. 


T.w. and s.s. cut 1¢, El Paso, to 15e 
and 17c, Oct. 31. 
T.w. and s.s. up 3c, Texarkana, to 


12e and 1l4e, Oct, 30. 


Canada——Imperial Three Star: T.w 


eut le, Vancouver, to 20¢, Noy. 2. 
Kerosine 
S. O. New York—-Up lc, Hartford, 
to 8.5c, t.w., Sept. 26. 
Atlantic Refining—Cut 0.5¢, Spring 


field, to 7.5ce, t.w., 
Up le, Fall 


Oct. 31. 


River, to 9e, t.w Oct. 


30. 


Cut O.5e, 
Oct, 24. 


Providence, to 7.5e. t.w 


Magnolia Petroleum —Cut le, Ft 
Worth, to 6c, t.w., Oct. 25. 


Heating Oil 
S. O. Indiana—Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 
i—Cut 0.25¢c, Chicago, to 6.50c, for 
150 Nov. 3. 


gals. or more, 





S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Posted Essolene Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 


Carr T.W. es SS. T.W 
Atlantic City, N. J. a5 5.5 4 12 10 
Newark, N. J. aaa, See a.m <4 7.9 8.5 
Annapolis, Md 7.1 ye 15.6 10 
Baltimore, Md ox (Ge a oe. 13 9.5 
Cumberland, eB 9 5 17.5 12.7 
Washington, D. ¢ 6.8 6.5 ) 12 11.5 
Danville, Va (as See See oe 23 2.9 
Norfolk, Va isk ace, ee 6.2 ¢€ 14.7 11.3 
Petersburg, Va....... 7 6.3 6 14.8 11.4 
Richmond, Va : a 6.3 6 14.8 11.7 
Roanoke, Va. ee 7.3 6 15.8 12.9 
Charleston, W. Va 7.5 9 5 17.5 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 6.8 Z.2 5 53.2 Shae 
Wheeling, W. Va eae 9 5 7.5 32.2 
Charlotte, N. C ca Soe ee 7 20.5 13.5 
PHGMIOC SIC. Qoscianne Bee, eae oF 18 13.7 
Mt. Airy, N. ¢ 12 10 7 20 13.8 
Raleigh, N. C.. S28 S59 18 i 
Salisbury, N. C ) Ey 15 13.6 
CI 1arleston, ». AL ey 8.2 7 18.7 11.3 
Coluen ibia, S. C. ed 1 Ph Pe 17.4 13.2 
Spartanburg, S. C. 8.9 ach 8 17 13.5 


Price basis to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. 
price, less 0.5¢ per gal. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery; 
consumer t.w. is generally 2c off 8.8. price. 

Kerosine Discount: Ic off t.w. price for 25 gals. 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount 
in state of New Jersey. 


S. O. NEW YORK 


Socony Mobilgas 


Total Kero- 
CD-1 CD-1 sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
New York City 
*Part Suffolk county 
aed .12 4 16 18 8.5 
Rest f Suffolk county, Staten Island — 
chester, Yonkers 11.5 4 S.5 Bee 6 
Man tan... aco 4 9.5 is 8.5 
B 7 Kir Queens 
10.5 4 425° 16.5 -$:5 
Nass ind Western Bronx 
11 + 15 17 8.5 
Kastern B x 10 + 14 18 8.5 
Albany, N. Y A M5 14.5 8.5 
Binghamton, N. Y. a. 4 86.5 27.5 9:25 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.5 64 15.5 8.5 9 
Jamestown, N. Y 11.5 4 8.5 17.5 93 
Plattsburg, N. ¥ 1.5 4 $5.5 kecs “S00 
Rochester, N. Y 5 «64 a? Ss. 37.5 os 
Syracuse, N. Y 11 4 15 17 8.75 
Danbury, Conn....... 11 3 14 16 8 
Hartford, ¢ 11 3 14 16 8.5 
New Haven, ¢ 10 3 13 14 Zon 
3angor, Me ies 5S 16.5 18.5 9.5 
Portland, Me 10 5 15 17 8.75 
Boston, Mass «tan 6.5 FZ i 
Concord, N. H 12 5 17 19 9.25 
Lancaster, N. H ea 5 18 20 9.75 
Manchester, N. H 9 5 14 4.5 9 
Provider R. | S 3 11 11.5 5 
Burlington, Vt cane. 5 7.5. 49 ) 
Rutland, Vt 11.25 5 16.25 17 1.75 
*This includes Long Island, Greenport, Sag 
Harbor and West Hampton. 
Discounts to dealers: off normal s.s. price, 4c 
to ur dealers, and 3.5c to “split” dealers. 
To commercial consumers: in accordance with 
CD-1 contract forr 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Atlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline — 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Philadelphia, P is ® y:5: F845 9 
) $ 13 14.5 10 
9.25 4 13.25 15 10 
».25 4 13.25 15 g 
9.25 4 13.25 15 10 
9.25 4 13.25 15 10 
1.25 4 $3.29 25 10 
».25 4 13.25 15 9 

10 4 14 16 ase 

7 } 11 11.5 73 


Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, Goaned on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1 /5c 
Fide per gal. in lots % 2 to 10 bbis., 


per gal. in a single barrel; 
Qspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1 / 


wee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. 


32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; 
North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbls. 


per gal. in a single barrel, 
1/5c = 10 to 50 bbis., 
Missouri, 00e. Nebraska 
1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls. 


‘South Carolina, 1/8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; 


1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1 /8c; a, ee Indiana, 1/2c 
/25¢ for hag" 50 nag ; Kansas, 1/50c, Ce 
/100c 


ic can be charged to meet 
1/20c; North Carolina, 1/4c; 
Tennes- 


Nevada, gasoline, 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Iowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/Sc for next 3; 2/Sc for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/Se per 


gal. in lots over 25 bbls. 


November 7, 1934 


(Continued on next page) 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosine 


Tax column includes Ic federal tax, state gasoline tax; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes 
These Prices in Effect November 5, 1934, as Posted by Principal Marketing Companies 





ATLANTIC REFINING (Cont’d) 


Atlantic White Flash Plus Gasoline 


ero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Worcester, Mass...... 8.5 4 12.5 i3 8.5 
Fall River, Mass...... 8 4 12 2.5 9 
Providence, R. I...... 8 > i 2.5 7.5 
Hartford, Conn....... 9.25 3 12.25 13 3 
New Haven, Conn.... 9.5 3 2.5. 23.3 2.9 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 7 4 11 12 10 
Camees, i. Joicsscsce S 4 8 8 10 
Trenton N. J.. Pee. 4 12 13 10 
Annapolis, Md.....-- 8.6 5 13.6 15.6 9.5 
Baltimore, Md....... 7 5 12 13 9.5 
Hagerstown, Md...... 9 5 14 15 10 
Richmond, Va........ 6.8 $ 2.8 23.8 ii.7 
Wilmington, N.C.... 9.8 7 16.8 18.8 11.4 
Brunswick, Ga.......11.5 7 18.5 20.5 *13.5 
Jacksonville, " ae 10 8 18 20 11.5 


Note: Tank wagon prices are those applicable to 
consumers purchasing lots of 100 gals. or over in 
one delivery and in accordance with CD-1 Official 
Commercial Consumer Contract. 

Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 
gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equal 
to 3.5c¢ off posted 8.8. price; undivided dealers, price 
equal to 4c off posted 8.8. price; authorized dealers 
contracts previous to Aug. 19, i933, price equal to 
3c less than posted s.s. price, plus lc rental. 


*Georgia kerosine has lc state tax, not included 
in above prices. 


S. O. OHIO 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 


tKere- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 

Ohio statewide....... 10 5 15 17 «62.5 
Summit county....... 9 5 14 17. = *11 

Green county, excluding Bath, Miami townships: 

ern er 9 5 14 16 =*12.5 


Allen, Auglaize, Darke, Hancock, Logan, Mercer, 
Paulding (excluding Paulding City), Putnam, 
Shelby and Van Wert counties: 

Re ey en ee 9 5 14 18 11.5 

Champaign, Clark, poeta, —— and Preble 
RII a Sp aie sg aiaie oe 9 15 *12.5 

Butler, Hamilton and Fe side 
Jah casiicwen eee ae 8 5 13 is 32.5 

Renown (Third Grade) 


Ohio statewide....... 9.5 $ 14.5 15.5 912.5 
Summit county....... 9 5 14 15.5 *11 
Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Clark, Darke, Jackson, 
Logan, Mercer, Miami, Paulding, Preble, Put- 
nam, Shelby and Van Wert counties: ‘ 
11.5 


ehint ciate whee sine 9 5 14 15 
Butler, Hamilton and Montgomery counties: 

8 13 *12.5 
Green county (excluding Bath and Miami tow er: 
9 5 14 15 *12.5 


**Statewide Resellers’ Tank Wagon Prices 


Undivided Authorized 
Accounts Agents 
(Exc. of (Exc. of 
Authorized Divided lac 
Including taxes Agents) Accounts Rental) 
US eee 13 13.5 13.5 
Renown (3rd grade) 12.5 13 13 


**Resellers’ t.w. prices in counties where prices 
are below statewide level are generally lc lower on 
X-70 and 0.5c lower on Renown, than statewide 
resellers’ prices. 

*Kerosine prices include lc state tax. 

tKerosine price is 9c, in Defiance co., outside of 
Defiance city, effective Oct. 11. 

Note: On single deliveries of motor gasolines under 
25 gallons, to t.w. consumers, 8.8. price applies. 

Discounts to contract consumers only: of 
t.w. price, on deliveries per month: 0 to 3,000 gals., 
Sohio Ethyl, X-70 ved Renown, full t.w. price, 
3,000 to 10,000 gals., Ethyl and X-70, lc: over 
10,000 gals., 2c. Renown, 3,000 to 10,000 gals., 
0. Se; over 10,000 gals., lc. 

Governmental business (U. S., state, county, 
muaicipal and departments thereof) for tank wagon 
ape effective March 29, 1934, get sellers 

prise, at time and place of delivery, as posted 
rs se ler’s plant from or at which delivery is made, 
subject to a maximum price limitation during the 
first three months of this contract of 25% more than 
the posted price. (Price to U. S. Gov't. is less 4c per 
ood state tax, and to state deps., less Ic federal tax) 
iscounts same as those contained in Official Con- 
tract Form CD-l. For service station deliveries 
same price basis as for t.w. deliveries, except that 
prices are posted 8.8. prices. 


Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com 


mercial consumers, 2.5c per gal. off t.w. price, any 
quantity. 
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S. O. KENTUCKY 


Note: Prices in this table are those in effect 
previous to cut of Oct. 24. 
Crown Gasoline . 


Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. ~s S. T.W. 
Lexington, Ky........ S85 6 MS 6.5 425 
Louisville, Ky........ 12 6 18 ll 
Paducah, Ky......... 10.5 6 16.5 18.5 ll 
Covington, Ky....... 8 6 14 15 11.5 
ackson, Miss........ 11.5 7 16.5 230.5 3 
icksburg, Miss...... B.5. 7 45:5 i7.5°%33 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 *8 18 20 11 
Mobile, Ala....... ccknee 2S Bee “Eee ee 
Montgomery, Ala..... 12.5 *9 21.5 23.5 915 
t,o 13 7 20 220 «14.5 
eee 12 7 #19 22 «—-#14.5 
Muguata, Ge. .....60<6 13 7 “2 22 «14.5 
Savannah, Ga........ 12 7 21 «+14 
——* _, Se 10 8 18 20 11.5 
aS See 10 8 18 20 5 
oS ee 10 8 18 20 12.5 
Pensacola, Fla........ 9 * 18 20 eS 
Kyso (Third Grade) 
Lexington, Ky........ 8 6 14 15 71.5 
Louisville, Ky........10.5 6 16.5 18.5 Ill 
Paducah, Ky......... 6 15 17 ll 
Covineton, EF ss. .c0s 0 6 15 11.5 
9 Pee 10 7 #17 19 13 
icksburg, Miss...... 7 7 14 16 *12 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 *8 18 20 11 
Mobile, Ala.......00. a. Ss.6lU 21 12 
Montgomery, Ala..... 10.5 °9 19.5 21.5 45 
eee Se eae 10 7 7 20 «= 14.5 
Deeeete S50. «0060s 11 7 #18 20 4 =+*14.5 
ee OL) OEE ll 7 #18 20 =—*14. 
Pensacola, Fla........ 8 *9 17 19 ¥*13.5 


Dealer Discount: off posted 8.8. price, on Crown 
and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
4c; on Kyso, 3c; to “divided” dealers, Crown and 
Ethyl, on one Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
about Jan. 1, 

*Taxes: in ty tax column is included these 
city and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Birmingham, lc city; Mobile, lc city; Montgomery, 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola, Ic city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include lc state tax 
Montgomery kerosine price includes ‘4c city taz, 


S. O. INDIANA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 














Cha Bi ccc cscs 8.8 *4 12.8 12.8 
gg Bilas osckOes Sh 694.3 16:53 16.2 
E. St. Louis, Ill. -10.4 *4 14.4 12.4 9.5 
Joliet, lll.. -10.5 *4 14.5 16.5 10.2 
Peoria, es -10.4 *4 14.4 16.4 10.2 
eS | ee 7.9 *4 11.9 14.9 10 
Springfield, Ill........ 10.4 *4 14.4 16.4 10.2 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 11.4 *5 16.4 18.4 14.2 
Evansville, Ind....... 8.3 *5 13.3 14.3 T14 
South Bend, Ind...... 11.4 *5 16.4 18.4 $14.5 
Detroit, Michigan.....11 4 15 17 10.5 
Grand ey Mich. 10.7 4 4.7 16:7 16232 
Saginaw, Mich....... 11 4 15 17 10.5 
Marquette, Mich. sant 4&2 7 42.7 Tes 
Green Bay, Wisc. 21:2 5 S39 9 te 
Madison, Wisc. san.s 4 it Bar “Se 
Milwaukee, Wis ae Ss 12.4 14.4 9.7 
La Crosse, Wisc...... 11.7 4 18.7 27.7 Tee 
Minneapolis, Minn....11 4 {5 14.4 10.4 
Duluth, Minn........ 11 4 15 17 10.4 
Mankato, DIRS. 60s 10.7 4 14.7 16.7 10.3 
Des Moines, Ia....... 10.1 4 14.1 16.1 8 
Sioax City, fa....... 10.3 4 83 16.3 3:7 
Davenport, " ved amae 10.5 4 M5 5.5 16.1 
Mason ag hg piearcata 10.4 4 14.4 16.4 10.1 
St. Louis, Mo........ 10.2:73:5 13.7 34:5 8.7 
Kansas City, _ eda 9.6 tT4 13.6 15.6 7.5 
St. Joseph, Mo....... 9.6 t4 13.6 15.6 8.8 
Parec, Ni Dis. ocosss< i.7? 4 «685.7 HT Pe 
Grand Forks, N. D...12.1 4 16.1 18.1 12.4 
Oe re 3.2.4 2 2 Bi 
oe Se ee 2.275 7.2 19.2 iis 
ee! 11.5 *5 16.5 18 11.4 
Wichita, Kansas...... Oo. 4&4 Be B22 6 
Bartlesville, re 11 5 16 18.5 8.5 
Note: Kerosine 8.8. prices are generally 3c above 


aormal t.w. price. 
Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Stanolind prices are lc under normal Red Crown 


prices shown above, thru territory. Among ex- 
ceptions are the following points: 

CRMRBO. Tilssccccsccs io ot «6S TS OCS 
BE. St. Louis; ML........ 9.4 *4 13.4 15 9.5 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 9:5 42 3:5 3.3 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 9.2 4 3.2 3.2 2 
Saginaw, Mich. ..10.2 4 14.2 15.2 10.5 
Milwaukee, Wisc..... s.3. 5 [sk Eone es 
Minneapolis, Minn....11 4 14 13.9 10.4 
Bartlesville, Okla..... 9 5 14 15.5 8.5 


tSt. Louis tax includes 0.5c city tax; Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, lc city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 









*Illinois collects a sales tax of 2%, to cover which 
Standard charges 0.2c per gallon on gasoline, kero- 
sine and naphtha: this tax is included in t.w. and 8.8. 
columns in above table for gasoline, but not in tax 
column. South Dakota oundiine and kerosine prices 
include O.lc for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and 8.8, 
gasoline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 

unts: to controlled and uncontrolled dealers, 
andivided gesoline accounts, thru territory, off s.s. 
= Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline, 4c; tanolind, 
Divided gasoline accounts get 0.5¢ less per 
gallon. Im case of lease and agency and AAA ac- 
counts, the above discounts include the 0.5¢ per 
gal. rental allowance. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: _ ef- 
fective Feb. 26, 1934, thru territory, including 
Chicago, on purchases od month, discount off t.w. 
price; Ethyl and Red Crown, 3000 to 10,000 gals. 

Stanolind, “> over 10, 000 gals., Ethyl an 

ed Crown, 2c; Stanolind, le. urchases under 

3,000 gals. monthly made at regular t.w. price; if 

single deliveries of less than 2 gals. are made, 
regular 8.8. price applies, 


S. O. NEBRASKA 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T. W. S.S. T.W. 
Omaha, Neb......... 10.6 5 15.6 17.4 10 
McCook, Neb........ m.S 3 16.3 18.3 10.7 
Norfolk, Neb......... 11 5 16 17.9 10.4 
North Platte, Neb....11.4 5 16.4 18.3 10 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... 2.1.8 WA 1835 9 


Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Reliance gasoline prices are 1.5c below normal 


Red Crown prices. Following points are among 
those below this normal differential: 
14.6 15.9 10 
S35 7.2. 16.7 
15 16.9 10.4 





15.4 17. 10 
16.1 


including rentals unde 


North Platte, Neb.... 
Scottsbluff, Neb...... MH. 5 

Discounts to dealers: 
lease and agency agreements, off 8.8. price: to un- 
divided accounts, Standard Red Crown and Ethy! 


10.4 5 


err. 4c; Reliance, 3c; to divided accounts, 
d Crown and Ethyl, 3.5c; Reliance, 2.5c. 
Discounts to consumers covered only by form 

CD-1 Official Commercial Consumer Contract. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 
Essolene 
Posted Kero- 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 
Car T.W. es SS. T.W 
Little Rock, Ark...... 66 45 735 4S 233 
Alexandria, La....... 6.6 7.6 *7 17.6 *10 
Baton Rouge, La..... 6:7 7.7 6 16.7 512 
New Orleans, La...... 6:3 5 7 %,.5 *iz 
Lake Charles, La..... S72 fF 72 17.7 Miz 
Shreveport, La....... 5.5 7.5 13. *10 
Lafayette, La........ 6.8 12.3 *7 18.8 *12 
Bristol, Tenn......... 9 5.9 8 16.4 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9 10.5 8 18 ll 
Knoxville, Tenn...... o:7 7 8 7.5 2.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... 7.6 45 © 4 76:5 
Nashville, Tenn...... S35. 439 8 5.6 
*Lake Charles, Alexandria, New Orleans and 


Lafayette gasoline tax includes 5c state tax, Ic 


federal tax, and le parish tax. Louisiana kerosine 
prices include lc state tax. 

Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Con- 
sumer t.w. price at time and place of delivery; 
consumer t.w. is generally 2c off 8.8. price. 

Kerosine discount: 2c per gal. off t.w. price to 
open dealers, 

MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 

a Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 
Muskogee, Okla...... 11 5 16 18 6 
Oklahoma City....... 10 5 15 17 7 

PRs Rs 6 cc icccen 11 5 16 18 7.5 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 5 5 . 5 ts 6S 
Little Rock, Ark...... 6 7:5 3.5 5 3 
Texarkana, Ark...... 9 *5 14 16 8 
OG See 11 5 16 18 6 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 11 5 16 18 6 
| fo ae > See ll 5 16 18 8 

San Antonio, Tex..... 11 5 16 18 8.5 
ie Se See 12 5 Ul 19 11 
Santa Fe, N. M..... a. =r 21 13 
Roswell, N. M....... 12. 16.5 18. 5 ms 7 


(Continued on next page) 
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MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM (Cont'd) 
Metro Gasoline (Third oe 





ero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W 

Muskogee, Okla...... 8 . 15 6 
Oklahoma City....... 8 § 15 7 
Tulsa, Okla...... ae § 13 15 7.5 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 8 oe 15 8 
Little Mock, Ark...... 5.5 7.5 ¥53 14 9 
Texarkana, Ark.. 7 5 12 14 8 
Dallas, Tex....... 9 5 14 16 6 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 9 5 14 16 6 
Houston, Tex........ 9 5 16 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex..... 9 5 14 16 8.5 
El Paso, Tex..... ee 5 15 17 11 
Santa Fe, N. M 9 **7 16 18 13 
Roswell, N. M 10 t6.5 16.5 18.5 7 





*In Texarkana, 4c Texas tax applies; outside 
Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

tin Fort Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies outside 
Fort Smith, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

**Includes Ic city tax. 

ttincludes 0.5c city tax. 

Note: Price basis to dealers off s.s. price: 
in t.w., bulk or bbl. deliveries, on Mobilgas and 
Ethyl, to 100% dealers, 4c; to divided dealers, 3.5c. 
On Metro gasoline, to 100% dealers, 3c; to divided 
dealers, 2.5c. 

Price basis to consumers: in t.w., bulk or bbl. 
deliveries: all grades gasoline invoiced at t.w. price, 
which is generally 2c less than 8.8. price, less quantity 
discounts, if any, earned under CD-1 contract form, 
at end of month and at end of year. 


CONTINENTAL OIL 





Conoco Bronze Gasoline 
Denver, Cole. cc iccess 13 5 18 20 12.5 
a. he ee 13 5 18 20 ll 
Grand Junc., Colo....15.5 5 20.5 22.5 15 
Casper, Wyo......... 13 5 18 20 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo......13 5 18 20 13 
Billings, Mont........ 5 6 21 23 16.5 
Butte, Maat. ...<s0s 15 6 21 23 17.5 
Great Falls, Mont....15.5 6 21.5 23.5 17.5 
Helena, Moat........ 17 6 23 25 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah..14 5 19 21 16 
eS eee 16.5 6 22.5 24.5 18 
Twin Falls, Ida....... 6.5 6 2.5 B.S 
Albuquerque, N. M...11.5 6.5 18 20 13 
Demand (Third Grade) 
Dewtet: Com. .cciiicces 11 5 16 18 10 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... HLS S$ 26.5 3S 3 
Helena, Mont........ 6 21 23 17.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .12 5 17 19 16 
eS are 14.5 20.5 22.5 18 


= 6 : a 
Albuquerque, N. M... 9.5 t6.5 16 18 13 
tincludes city tax of 0.5c. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines, 
thru territory, off 8.8. price: to “undivided” dealers: 
Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4c; Demand, 3c; to 
“divided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 4.Se. 
Demand, 2.5c. 


S. O. CALIFORNIA 


—— Gasoline 


San Francisco, Cal....12. & 6.5 38.5 434.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... B.S © $8.5 82.5 U5 
aS" GR 13 4 17 19 14 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 14 6 20 22—s* ti16 
its, Wiis ava sacess 4 5 19 21 15.5 
Portland, OF6. s...6605 13 6 19 21 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 13 6 19 21 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 16 6 22 24 18 
Tacoma, Wash....... 13 6 19 21 13.5 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal....10.5 4 14.5 16.5 12.5 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 9.5 4 io. 35:5 tS 
i eae ll 4 15 17 14 
MOR NOEs decks 12 5 19 | 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 12 6 18 20 =16 
Portiase, Ove. o secccs ll 6 17 19 13.5 
Seattle, Wash........ 6 17 19 13.5 
Tacoma, Wash....... ll 6 17 19 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 14 6 20 22 18 


tincludes Sc state tax. 


Discounts: to 100% dealers: on Standard gaso- 
line, beginning June 20, 1934, 2c per gal. off t.w. 
price; on Flight gasoline, le off t.w. 


CANADA 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallone 
Imperial Three Star Gasoline 


Hamilton, Ont....... *15 6 *21 ys Oe We 
Toronto, Ont........ *15 6 *21 33.5 7.5 
Brandon, Man....... a2 £ 0 222 28 
Winnipeg, Man....... a3.7 2 2? Shut aes 
eee 23 6 29 32 abies 
Saskatoon, Sask...... 25.8 6 31.8 34.8 24.3 
Edmonton, Alta...... 5.2 6¢ %F.s M.S F.7 
Calgary, Alt... .. 000 m.5 6 2S 3S 
Jancouver, B. C...... 20 i az 30 24 
Montreal, Que........ 18 6 24 27 17 
St. John, N. B....... 18 8 26 30 31 
i s,. & eae 18 8 26 30 21 


*No established t.w. price at these points: dealers 


November 7, 1934 


and consumers’ prices based on “so many cents 
below s.s. prices”; open dealers get 2.5c off; 100% 
dealers get lc additional. 
unt to dealers and A.R.D. Accounts: 
On gasoline, effective May 14, 1934: in Maritime 
Provinces, all dealers get 4c off s.8. price; in all other 
Provinces, open dealers get 3c off 8.8. price and Ic 
additional to 100% accounts. 


| Aviation Gasoline Prices} 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in princi- 

al marketing territories (Stanavo aviation 
in all territories except Continental Oil and 
Magnolia Pet. Co.) Tax column includes 1c 
federal tax, and state tax; also municipal 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. 








S. O. NEW JERSEY 
Prices in) Effect Nov. 5, 1934 


(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
IE PE Te ons nGdawdeceanedckeaes 10 
PO ee ere ee 10 
Basis of F.o.b. Jacksonville, Fla......... 9.75 


Discounts: to dealers and contract consumers 
conform to CD-1 contract form. 


COLONIAL BEACON OIL CO. 
Tank Car 
Bayonne, N. J. (exclusive of taxes) 10 


S. O. PENNSYLVANIA 


Total 

T.W. Tax T.W. 

Philadelphia, Pa...... 15.5 4 19.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 16 + 20 
eee See 16 4 20 

Harrisburg, Pa....... 15.5 4 19,5 

unts: to dealers and contract consumers in 

accordance with CD-1, or generally 2c off consumers’ 

tank wagor price. 
S. O. OHIO 


Thru Ohio: (To Commercial Consumers) 


(Kidicachascuasaas 5 20 

Discounts: to commercial consumers on contract 
only: 60 octane and above, from 3,000 to 10,000 
gals. per month, Ic; over 10,000 gals. per month, 2c. 

For delivery on contract to hangar operators 
reselling: 2c below commercial consumer posted 
t.w. price. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Ciisage, TR... 000. T13.8 a 17.8 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 14.4 5 19.4 
Detroit, Mich........ 15 + 19 
Milwaukee, Wisc..... 13.8 5 18.8 
Minneapolis, Minn....14 4 18 
Se. Leam, BEs.......5. 3.2 3 16.2 
Kansas City, Mo..... 53.9 *4 16.9 
aS) ae 15 4 19 
eee **14.5 5 19.5 
Wichita, Kans........ 12.5 4 16.5 
*Includes Ic city tax. 
®*I ncludes 0.lc to cover sales tax. 
tIncludes 0.2c to cover Ill., 2% sales tax, 
S. O. LOUISIANA 
(Excluding Taxes) Tank Car 
Basis of F.o.b. Tulsa, Okla............. 8 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 
Total 
TW, Tax T.W. 
Cs BOs’ canciones 15 5 20 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)...... 8.2 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Total 
F.W. Tax "RaWes 
a 16 5 21 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 16 5 21 
Helena, Mont........ 20 6 26 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17 5 22 
Albuquerque, N. M...16 *6.5 22.5 
SIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. CALIFORNIA 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 14.3 6 20.3 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 12.3 4 16.3 
San Francisco, Cal....12.2 4 16.2 
Ritts NOW. o<cccacwes ee 5 18.5 
Portland, Ore........ 14.7 6 20.7 
Seattle, Wash........ 15.4 6 21.4 
Spokane, Wash....... 17 6 23 


Note: Above prices are for deliveries by tank 
truck or ia iron barrels in quantities of 100 gallons 
or more. For quantities less than 100 gallons, add 
2c per gallon. 





| Naphtha Prices | 


Prices in Effect Nov. 5, 1934 
(In Tank Wagon or Steel Barrels; in Cents per 
Gallon 





) 

= “a = = 

Se Bes = c 

gs = § § 

cs sa go 3 

=a 1s Sa K 

=n >Z Oz + 
Altoona, Pa.... me ere nee 17 
Baltimore...... cad pana cece SOCEGLS 
WOMB. « «0 c0e< 17 17 16 17 
Bridgeport..... vane ieee ake 13.5 
Buffalo (net)... cee ieee 14 
Chicago....... $13.9 $15.9 g15 318 
ee 9917.4 ¢*21 **18.5 17.5 
Kansas og my ‘a 14 15.5 16.3 19.3 
Lancaster, Pa. . aa sens mae 17 
Milwaukee..... 19.5 21 21.8 18.5 
Minneapolis.... *°19.8 ©*21.3 ©#22.1 +t15.9 
Newark, N. J... eka aaah aad 13 
New York City 13 13 15 13 
Philadelphia.... 13.5 15 16 13.5 
Providence..... aid veee earn 15 
Rochester (net). “uaa hee wean 16 
ag ee ee 14.7 16.2 17 13 
Syracuse....... aa 16 


Petroleum Spirits (Solvent) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal) 
New York Harbor 


*In the East, prices apply om product generally 
known as Petroleum Sou in the middleweet 
— apply on Stanosol (S. O. Indiana grade of 

toddard Solvent). 

tincludes 4c state tax. 

**I ncludes 3c state tax. 

tlacludes 0.2¢ to cover Illinois 2% sales tax. 

ttle —s for less than 100 gals. 

***2c discount allowed if under coatract; 3¢ 
allowed on 200 
steel bbis. 

Note: 2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers ip 
some instances. 


| Heating Oil | 


gals. or more, with Ic premium for 








Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of heating oil at the points shown in varioue 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 


Prices in Effect Nov. 5, 1934 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. @ 
S$. O. New Jersey 





Newark, N. J..........- 8.5 7 7 
Atlantic City, N. J...... | ee 7 
Baltimore, Md... aie Sea 2 olen a 
Washington, D. C....... C29 6.2 23 EE 
S. O. New York 
New York City......... $5 6.5 6.5. 6 
pe Eee 8.75 6.75 6.75 6.50 
Rochester, N. Y........ 9.25 7.75 7 een 
Boston, Mass.......... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
CS Eee 9.25 7 7 7 
Manchester, N. H...... 8.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt......... 9.75 8.25 8.25 8.25 
New Haven, Conn...... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Providence, R. I........ 8.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 Ne. @ 
Atlantic Refining 
Philadelphia, Pa........ 8.5 


7 cece) Gea 
Allentown, Pa.......... ) Fae Oe 
Wilmington, Del........ 8.5 7 cece 
Springfield, Maes....... 8.75 7.25 << aaa 
orcester, Mass........ 8.75 7.25 - 7.25 
Hartford, Conn......... 8.5 7 Pee 
Ss. O. Ohio 
Ohio Statewide......... 8 7.75 7.50 7.25 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; bucket 
dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanolex Fuel Oil No. 1 

Siac Ud acacld wad ccdanmaadu anaes 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Detroit, Mich......... 
Madison, Wis......... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 
Sioux City, la....... 
St. Lowis, Mo......<- 

MAP REN, ONS irc gs eancdieccdiwccannen 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Discounts: at Chicago above price applies on 
150 gals. or more; 100 to 149 gals., 0.75c higher, 
under 100 gals., 1.75c higher. Indianapolis and 
Detroit lc off t.w. price for deliveries of 100 gals. 
and over; at St. Louis, Ic off for 50 gal. dumps and 
over; at other above points, lc off t.w. price for 
deliveries 150 gals. and over. 
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TRADE 


Speed Truck 





Passenger car performance and 
speed in the transportation of light 
loads are claimed for Reo’s new %%- 
ton commercial Speed Wagon, the 
latest addition to the Reo line. A 
feature of this newest model is its 
engine, rated at 80 H. P. at 3200 
R. P. M. 

Further refinements and improve- 
ments have also been made on the 1%- 
ton truck. Changes include stronger 
and lighter rear axle, and 
stronger and heavier frame and 
springs. Both trucks are provided 
with cam-and-lever steering gears and 
self-replenishing, self-equalizing hy- 
draulie brakes, operating in centrifuse 
drums. And both have been stream- 
lined. 


weight 


Grease in Cartridges 


Greases packed in cartridges and a 
new type of ‘‘gun’”’ to “shoot” them 
are now being marketed by Standard 
Oil Co, of Indiana throughout its ter- 
ritory. 

Cartridging of grease eliminates the 
messy filling of guns from cans or 
drums as well as the formation of air 
pockets and possible inclusion of dirt. 
To fill the new type, the operator 
merely slips in a factory-loaded cart- 
ridge of the desired lubricant. After 
using the required amount from any 
cartridge he can remove it from the 
gun and substitute another. Each 
cartridge can be used again later, and 
repeatedly until it is empty. A single 
gun thus serves for a full greasing op- 
eration. 

Each unit consists of the gun and 
lubricants, 
Cartridges 


six cartridges of different 
packed in a handy case. 
have a sliding bottom which acts as a 
plunger to feed lubricant into a high 
compression chamber in the nose of 
the gun. Cartridges work equally well 
with fluid 
water pump grease, it is claimed. Al 
though cartridges cannot be refilled, 
they can be replaced at a cost slightly 
greater than the ustial grease contain 
ers, at Standard bulk stations, 


transmission oil or stiff 


’ 


The name “Standix’? has been ap 
plied to the new equipment, indicative 
of the combined backing of Standard 
of Indiana and Bendix Aviation Corp., 
joint owners of Lubrication Corp. The 
latter carried on the development of 
and holds patents over this new kind 
of equipment. Standard has developed 
new formulas for lubricants specially 
suited to cartridge packing and ap- 
plication. 

points 


Advantages and selling 
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claimed for the cartridge are that it 
will display and merchandize the 
lubricants, taking advantage of the 
current trend toward package selling; 
prevent substitution of inferior prod- 
ucts; prevent contamination of lubri- 
cants; eliminate waste and promote 
cleanliness; materially reduce time 
and effort in filling guns; and enable 
commercial users to build up effective 
specialized lubrication service with a 
minimum of investment and help sell 
service to-customers. 





The cartridges so far produced are 
of one-pound capacity, Larger cart 
ridges have been tried successfully on 
an experimental basis and will be mar 
keted if demand for them develops. 





Lubrication Equipment 


Balerank’s new  one-pound, §air- 
operated power grease gun, the “CZA” 
with inverted handle, is to be seen in 
operation at the Cleveland Automotive 
Show, Nov. 19. The inverted handle is 
said to enable handling without tiring. 
The exhibit will feature a convertible 
specialized lubrication board with in- 
terchangeable lubrication guns and 
panels, Brooking measures, and other 
oil dispensing equipment. 


* 


The S. M. Jones Co., Toledo manu- 
facturers of sucker rods announce the 
appointment of H. K. Browning as 
manager, Mr. Browning was 
formerly with A. M. Byers Co., manu- 
facturers of wrought iron products, 
and held various sales positions in 
several cities since joining that firm in 
1925. 


sales 


Jessen Distributes Penn-Eaton 

GREEN BAY, Wis., Nov. 2.—Or- 
ganization of the Jessen Oil Co. here, 
to serve northeastern and central Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan as_ distributor of Penn- 
Eaton motor oil and lubricants, has 
been announced. Headquarters of the 
company are at 121 S. Broadway, 
Green Bay. 

Among the members of the new 
company are: John P, Jessen, former- 
ly secretary-treasurer, MeIntyre-Bur- 
rall Co., Green Bay, president; and 
Mverett C. Jessen, who resigned 
from the R. M. Hollinghead Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., to enter the new company. 
Penn-Eaton products are made by 
Superior OTl Works, Warren, Pa. 


Frank V. Martinek Writes 
Novel of Adventure 


CHICAGO—Frank V. Martinek, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana in charge of per- 
sonnel, and chairman of the Central 
States and Illinois gasoline tax evasion 
committees is making his first appear- 
ance as a writer of fiction. 

His first fiction work, an adven- 
ture novel, titled Don Winslow in 
Ceylon, will be on sale the latter part 
of October. Mr. Martinek also is the 
creator of a cartoon strip “Don Win- 
slow U.S.N.”’ which at present is run- 
ning in some 50 daily newspapers over 
the country. 

He has been active in gasoline tax 
evasion and collection work for a num- 
ber of years. He helped organize the 
first tax evasion committee and also 
many other state committees. He has 
done considerable lecturing along this 
line and is the author of ‘‘Gasoline 
Tax Evasion and Other Rackets in the 
Oil Business’ as well as numerous 
articles for various magazines and 
newspapers. 


Gasoline Tax Collections 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 3.—Federal 
gasoline tax collections in September 
totaled $13,282,555.81 as compared 
with $18,528,448.91 in the correspond 
ing month of 19338, a report by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau disclosed 
today. The 1.5 cent tax was still in 
effective September, 1933. Lubrieating 
totaled $1,920,483.13 as 
$2,127,322.47 in 


o 
»sOmam. 


cil taxes 
against 
last year, 


Septembe1 


Collections from the so-called “hot 
oil taxes amounted to $156,067.32. it 
September, From July 1 to September 
30, the total was $345,902.11. 

Federal gasoline tax collections in 
the first nine months totaled $123, 
955,581.58 as compared with $118, 
837,722.61 last year. Lubricating oil 
collections totaled $18,332,703.56 as 
compared with $16,223,284.41 in the 
first nine months last year. 
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Refiners’ & Compounders’ 
Supplies 





Following are average market prices for 
materials used by refiners and compounders 
effective on the date shown. 


Refiners’ Supplies 


Nov. 5 Oct. 29 
Soda Ash light 58..bags, cwt. $1.23-1.30 $1.23-1.30 
Silicate of Soda 60 deg. drums 
fala < Sra ae heal cae es cwt. $1.75-1.90 $1.75-1.90 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. drums 
PROT Ene: ewt. $0.70-1.00 $0.70-1.00 





eS rene ee $1.00-1.10 $1.00-1.10 
Caustic Soda 76% solid. .cwt. $2.60 $2.60 
Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank 

cars, f.o.b. shipping point 

Oh OE ee $11.00-12.50 $11.00-12.50 
Sulfur, flowers of........ cwt. $3.10-3.15 $3.10-3.40 
Liquid Chlorine, tank cars, 

QWs Sonctin KiarsieEr Ib. $2.00-2.40 $2.00-2.40 

Compounders’ Supplies 

Vegetable Oils 
Linseed carloads, spot..... Ib. 8.10 &.50 
pik eer ee 8. 10 8.70 
Soya Bean, Tank, coast. . .lb. 7.00 7.00 
Oleic Acid 
Distilled, tanks........... Ib. 6.50 6.50 
Distilled, bbls.............1b. 7.375 7.375 
Saponified, tanks......... Ib. 7.00 7.00 
Saponified, bbls...........1b. 7.50 7.50 
Lard Oils 
Prime Winter Strained... .Ib. 9.00 9.00 
Extra a Strained..... Ib. 8.25 8.25 
8 SS eee Ib 7.75 7.75 
OO SE ea eee eee lb. ee 7.25 
Sere eee Ib 6.875 6.875 
TitleWiGU) = <oeadu5encees Ib. 7.50 7.50 
Neatsfoot Oil 
A) ee ere Ib. 12.75 12.75 
CONE IMs inka s aor dce eles. lb. 8.00 8.00 
No. | bbls... iano 7.75 7.75 
Cold test, 20 degrees. Baracects Ib 16.00 16.00 
Naval Stores 
Steam. distilled turpentine, 

IE Tre ere gal. 53.00 53.00 
Steam distilled turpentine, 

TS eee ere re gal. 41.00 41.00 
Gum turpentine, N. Y...gal. 48.00 48.00 
Gum turpentine, f.o.b. cars 

ee. OTE eee ga 48.00 48.00 
Wood Rosin, N. Y...... bbl. $5.10 $5.10 
Wood Rosin F, Savn’h. .bbl. $4.25 $4.25 
Gum Rosin B, 'N. Y. . bbl. $5.35 $5.35 

um Rosin B, f.o.b. cars 

"ieewnneh eased oeanr ee bbl $4.10 $4.10 
Rosin oil, pure.......... gal. 48 48 
Rosin oil, compounded... gal 59 59 
Pine Tar 
Be DUPRE. 6.5 cacecews $12.00-12.50 $12.00-12.50 | 
a eee ee bbl $12.50 $12.50 
Alcohol 
Denatured Formula 5, per gal., 

in bblie., car lote........... 34-35 34-35 





Standard Indiana Makes 


Personnel Changes 


CHICAGO—The positions of 
ant treasurer and general 
the Standard Oil Co, 
tofore combined, 


assist- 
auditor of 
of Indiana, here- 
have been separated, 

W. D. Roberts will continue as as- 
sistant treasurer and (C. T. Bergeson 
has been made general auditor. He 
formerly was assistant general aud- 
itor, 

Mr. Bergeson has advanced through 
he auditing and accounting depart- 
ments since he joined the company 
aS a junior clerk in 1916. 


November 7, 1934 
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Mr. D. A. McLaughlin, Superin- 
tendent of the Parker Pen Com- 
pay. writes: 

‘Our two Curtis Compressors not 
only save space—are more effi- 
cient, quiet and satisfactory than 
the equipment they replaced, but 
they deliver compressed air at the 
remarkably low cost of 60 cubic 
feet a minute for 12 cents an hour. 
The maintenance cost of these 


ye 


writes the 
PARKER PEN COMPANY 


Janesville, Wisconsin * 


pee we mney 





‘ q 
ae 4 
Se ns ee | 


compressors is negligible. It has 
not even been necessary to remove 
carbon since their installation 
over a year ago.”’ 

The experience of the Parker Pen 
Company is typical of many com- 
panies which are enjoying low cost 
Curtis Compressed Air Service. 


*A complete report by D. A. McLaughlin, 
Superintendent of the Parker Pen Com- 
pany on this Curtis installation will be of 
vital interest to production executives. 
Write for your copy today. 


CURTIS FEATURES 


Carbon-Free Valves Timken Bearings 


Curtis Pneumatic 


1965 Kienlen Avenue, 


518X 


Hudson Terminal, 


Cooled Air Intake 


Machinery Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
New York City 


Centro-Ring Oiling 





CURTIS 


COMPRESSORS — AIR 
HOISTS —I- BEAM 
CRANES and TROLLEYS 











“MERCHANDISING 


of PETROLEUM PRODUCTS” 


by R. H. Thomas 


Contains practical help for the oil 
salesman, agent, service station 
operator and particularly valuable to 
the man just starting in business 


The book is divided into five parts: 
l1—Helps for Agents; 2—Service 
Station Salesmen; 3—Oil Salesman 
and his Duties; 4—Comnlaints; 5— 
Questions and Answers 


It goes into methods of studying possi 
bilities of your territory and making 
your own canvass of farm machinery 
on individual farms. How the agent 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 


and salesman can coordinete_ theit 
efforts to develop new business and 
give the service that holds accounts 
How the market for other products 
than gasoline and motor oil can be 
worked up. Selling through service 
stations. Handling of complaints and 
other marketing problems. 

The author has had many years of 
actual experience in merchandising. 
His book gives you the benefit of 
his own experience as a successful 
marketer. 


Send for your copy today. $2.50. 


1213 West Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


























Crude Oil Prices (In Effect Nov. 5, 1934) 


Crude prices for the whole year in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published ‘annually 
(Prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. Gallons at the well; A. P. I. Gravity) 





EASTERN FIELDS 


Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective May 1, 1934, except Corning effective 
Oct. 2, 1933) 

Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 

PE SEO... cacucaedessnsseseus seaunes $2.22 
Penna. 

I MELD iro ceckaeachcticswnssennne $2.17 
Penna. Grade Oil 

(Macksburg, O .0 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.32 

For Macksburg oil run previous to March 1 
1932, $2.02, effective May 1, 1934 

Posted by Other Companies 

Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd.: 

eg yay A district (Penna. and 

N. Y.) (Effective May 1, 1934)........... $2.55 
©The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective May 1, 1934) 

Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$2.47 
Ashland sy & Transportation Co.: (Effective Sept. 

10, ie 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky.)...... $1.23 

®The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.47 in Cochran, Frank- 
in, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other districts range down to $2.42 per bbl. at wells. 


MICHIGAN 
(Posted by Pure Oil Co.) 
Midland, Midland County (Sept. 30, 1933)..$1.02 
(Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp.) 
et Maino ck occincccsscuancsccennssdens $0.86 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Sept. 29, (Effective May 26, 
1933) 1934) 


SOMA sscsseecns $1.30 West. Kentucky $1.08 
(Effective Jan. 5, 1934) 
Princeton....... $1.13 ee WET rs $1.13 


CANADIAN CRUDE 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
Western Ontario 


(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 9, 1933) 


DIN, 6 cs cigs oa heeeeoe ss snares oneaed $2.10 
RU ROEM iiccccwn socekessnwseneewasweese $2.17 
Alberta 
Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 

Crude: Naphtha: 
(Effective 7 a.m. (Effective 7 a.m. 

Dec. 9, 1933) May 21, 1934) 
eee $1.50 SLAM: 5.55 6eaesie $2.31 
SS ae 2.07 TDiscolored...... $2.55 


(Effective 7 a.m. 

May 21, 1934) 
$0 and above. ...$2.19 

{Clear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pressure, 
Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 410°, 
Discolored naphtha: same specifications as for clear 
paphtha except color. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Prices of Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


(In North-North 
Central Texas) 


$0.79 


(In Oklahoma- Kansas) 


:9.. pe datnies 
PBULD cuaGicicascanas 
40 and above 

Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 

Sept. 29, by The Texas Co. in Oklahoma, and in 
North and North Central Texas; Continental Oil 
in all three states; by Empire, White Eagle and 
Gypsy (Gulf). 

See also Carter Oil, Magnolia, Humble schedules 
below and footnotes under Carter table. 





—moOocoooooo°coo 
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Prices of Carter Oil Co. 
(In Oklahoma and Kansas) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Below 25. .66sc3 $0.76 5 |S re $0.94 
oS i ees 0.78 oy ee 0.96 
= ae 0.80 oe 0.98 
pe «fa 0.82 SA ae 1.00 
ys eee 0.84 7S ee 1.02 
Ye Se 0.86 pe 1.04 
oes i Se 1.06 

0 40 and above... 1.08 





Sept. 29, Carter 
Oklahoma- Kansas 
price schedule met in North-North Central Texas 
except that Sinclair-Prairie posts five lower grades 


ravity and price schedule met in 
y Sinclair-Prairie, and Humble 


down to below 25, with 2c differential for each. 
Same day, Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in 
Oklahoma-Kansas. 


Prices in Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, which 
see above, beginning with below 25, at $0.76 and 
ending with 40 & above, at $1.08. 

In Texas: North and North Central, including 
Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, Electra, 
Comanche and Olden; and in Central Texas, in- 
cluding Mexia, Wortham, and Panola county, same 
gravity and price schedule as Stanolind in Texas, 
which see above, beginning with below 29 at $0.79, 
and ending with 40 & above, at $1.03. 


MID-CONTINENT (Continued) 


Prices of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(*In North, North Central and Central Texas 


Se ay Pe | lS i S. re $0.9 
oC eae ee 0.95 
be ee 0.83 free 0.97 
(i 2 0.85 8 ae 0. 
py 2 ere 0.87 Be ee 
SS ee 0.89 40 and above... 1.07 
J, ee 


Boggy Creek, Richland, Wortham, Currie and 


Moran fields. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
en i eee neawee $0.79 $0.69 
ee 0.81 0.71 
PSs ckicasaseceodes 0.83 0.73 
5 EL ee cewesees 0.85 0.75 
ee ere 0.87 0.77 
py anions 0.89 0.79 
Se ee 0.91 0.81 


Sept. 29, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 
Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 


EAST TEXAS 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
Stanolind, Humble, Sinclair-Prairie, Texas and 
NNR ois con bescsusceasacsenencacced $1.00 


WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 

Ector, Pecos and Winkler Counties, W. Texas and 
SR Ns lac oes 6 Bb ana Gee. 50% gs Shweta F 
Crane, Upton, Crocket, Howard and Glasscoch 

county, W. Tex........ SE er ar eee $0.70 

Sept. 29, Magnolia met in Crane, Upton, Howard, 
Glasscock, Mitchell and Winkler. Sept. 29, Texas 
Co. met Humble in Winkler, Crane, Upton and 
Lea counties; Stanolind Oil & Gas met in Hendrich 
field, Winkler county and posted in Marion county 
Tex. below 25 at $0.63, plus 2c differential to 40 & 
above at $0.95. 


SOUTH and SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co.) 


(Effective 7 a.m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Darst Creek..... $0.87 Mirando....... $0.80 
a 0.87 i 1.05 
ree 0.85 Tomball........ 1.15 


Sept. 30, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 
Creek. On Sept. 29 it posted $0.80 in Duval county 
and $0.85 in Saxet-Greta. 


(Continued on uext page) 





CALIFORNIA CRUDE 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered in the field) 
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Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 6, 1933 
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(Crude Oil Prices continued on next page) 
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Crude Oil Prices 
(In Effect November 5, 1934) 


(Continued from preceding page) 





SOUTH TEXAS (Continued) 


Oct. 2, Magnolia me $0.87 in Darst Creek and 
$1.15 in Tomball; Sept. 29 it a $0.80 in Mi- 
rando, $0.75 in Luling and $0.95 in Lytton Springs. 

er 11, 1934 Magnolia posted $1.00 for Cleveland, 
Liberty county, Tex. 


Humble 
Conroe (Montgomery Co., Tex.) 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


te, Se $1.09 | eee $1.15 
= et eer 1.11 .. J 3.17 
ah eee ES 40 & above..... 1.19 


Sept. 30 Texas Co. met above prices. 


NORTH LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective 7 a. m. March 17, 1934, except Homer, 
Smackover and Nevada county Sept. 29, 1933) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De Soto, 
Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado and Miller councy) 


Be 25 6 osc cists $0.71 1 2 5 AR $0.89 
no. 0.7 . 3 8 eee 91 
Sh, eee 0.75 ae 0.93 
ae 0.77 5. ot ee 0.95 
SO | 0.79 bu) Se 0.97 
wo. ae 0.81 5) | ee 0.99 
. 2 k Se 0.83 he ck ee 

. 2 0.85 40 and above... 1.03 
Se 0.87 

PRUNE, FN 6 ie sieincds ce dcedesseeaes $0.70 


eR rea er re rrr 0.60 
Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, °34)... 0.87 


*GULF COASTAL 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


> ee 0.84 yr Sk ee 1.00 
8 Se 0.86 yo rere 1.02 
Se eee 0.88 A er 1.04 
tk 0.90 pik) Re 1.06 
tS, See 0.92 i 7h re 
<r 0.94 bh Se 
yo Aone 0.96 34 and above... 1.12 
Were RO oe kink 'cn dv cdaccaceeenceseaans $0.85 


*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose Creek, 
Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, Orange, Pierce 
——. Rabbs Ridge, Raccoon Bend, Refugio 
ight, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugerland and West 
Columbia. 


Above prices met Sept. 29 by Sinclair-Prairie and 
Bun Pipe Line Co. 
The Texas Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 30, 1933) 


Same gravity and price schedule as Humble 
ap to 30-30.9 gravity, which see; plus these grades: 
Lt re $1.04 ch, ere $1.10 
2 8 Se 1.05 BSS [Pe ere 11 
2k 1.06 ee bi 
oS 1.07 Let TOC 1.13 
_ o & eee 1.08 40 and above... 1.14 
Lo ee 1.09 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 


Salt Creek and Dutton Creek, Wyo. Same 
tchedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma-Kansas 
which see on first crude price page. 

Me POO ENE: coors Saetet ser swedenseees $1.18 
Ree ON No Sing 5 hank bee cuemmeees 1.18 
MM Ns UNE: cacvcscbdcs cucéccunaceices 0.62 
ORNEIE PMCIIENG, och ce sesnccccncneuedseoes 1.18 
NINN cons cidcceeabubcdesvanceewede 0.96 
eae re ee err pres 0.90 
OS SS Ser reer eee bE 
Frannie light (Effective May 1, 1934)........ 0.70 
WOU EROS tis cecenewaesccconnnacedene 0.62 


Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 


(Effective 7 a. m. Sept. 29, 1933) 
Elk Basin, W 


MG. awenescedeedcecuveeecaden $1.18 

Grass Creek, ight puGucued Sen eenauanaeseee 1.18 
SSN errs re trey ee eee ee 1.02 
Big Muddy.......... WLcieciRneewenanacte 1.01 
Sunburst, Mont....... PaeCEC ese weswecncions 1.35 


Pested by *International Refining Co. 
(Effective 7 a. m. May 23, 1934) 


Cutbank, Mont......... igtesieeenceceans ~» 81.45 
exae Co. subsidiary. 


November 7, 1934 








| How much do 


YOU bid? 





OW much is it worth to 
you to absolutely protect 
your property and equipment 
What would it 
be worth to you to be assured 
that outsiders could not enter 


from damage? 


your property? Unnecessary 
losses which amount to millions 
of dollars annually can easily 


and economically be avoided. 


Because of the superior quali- 
hot-dip 
galvanizing processes and expert 
erection service Cyclone Fence 


ty of raw material, 


gives added years of service. 











REG. US.PAT OFF. 





Cyclone—not a type of fence but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark. 


yclone Fence 





Because it is made better and 
lasts 


longer Fence 


Cyclone 
Property Protection costs but a 


few cents per day. 


Eliminate the possibility of 
costly damage, theft and lia- 
bility suits. Find out how little 
it will cost to fully protect your 
property. An accurate estimate 
will be furnished without obli- 
gating you in any way. Write 
for catalog. Address Dept. 
N. P. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cilies 
SUBSIDIARY OF unre gg sears STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 


Standard Fence Company 
General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 























RK. REFINER 


you are reading this 


while 


issue of National 


Petroleum News, hold in your mind a mental 
photograph of the hundreds of customers and 
prospects for your output who, at this same 
moment, are reading this paper. 


Is there a sales-message for them from you 
in the advertising pages? 











Complete Seaboard Markets 


Prices on this page do not include federal tax 
levied on some products 





Eastern Domestic Markets 


(Prices for tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. 
Seaboard terminal, representing majority of sales and quotations to 
Florida and S. Carolina inspection tax 


jobbers and/or consumers. 


not included.) 


MOTOR GASOLINE: Prices—Nov. 5 


59 Octane 
and Below 


New York harbor....... 5.00 


New York harbor, barges 
Philadelphia district..... 
Philadelphia dist., barges 
Baltimore district....... 
Norfolk district. 

Wilmington, N. c. “district 
Charleston, S. C., district 
Savannah district....... 
Jacksonville district..... 
Portland district........ 
Boston district.......... 
Providence district...... 


mn AOS 


Min 
i) 
w 


UMA AMI Ini 
MMA NM NHN UYINN 


60-64 Octane 


WATER WHITE KEROSINE—Prices—Nov. 5 


New York harbor.... 5.00 - 
New York harbor, 
NS errr 4.75 - 
Philadelphia district. . 
Philadelphia district, 


ee Cre eee 4.75 - 
Baltimore district..... 
Norfolk district ..... 
HEATING OILS: New York 
Prices— Nov. 5 harbor 
OD eee §.25 
See 4.50 
BS Pic cc ase 4.50 
> Se eee 4.50 
No. 5 (per barrel) $1.35 
No. 6 (per barrel) $1.15 
Philadelphia 
district, barges 
No i OU 
No. 2 $50 
No. 3 4.50. 
No. 4 4.50 
No. 5 $1.35 
No. ¢ 11 
Boston district 
barges 
CR een 5.00 — 5.25 
Se eee 4.00 - 4.25 
ae 4.00 -— 4.25 
SS. er 4.00 4.25 


No. 5 (per barrel) 
No. 6 (per barrel) 


Prices—Nov.5 Bunker Oil 


Grade C Ships’ 


Per barrel 


New York harbor. *S1.15 
Philadelphia dist.. *$1.15 
Baltimore district. *$1.15 
Norfolk district... *S1.15 
Charleston district $1.10 
Savannah district. $1.10 
Jacksonville dist... *$1.10 
Portland district. . $1.25 
Boston district. *$1.15 
Providence district $1.15 

*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5 


additional. 


wanna! 


Fake ak a) 
t 


yarrel 


5 5.25 - 5.50 
5 5.25 - 5.50 
0 §.50 -— 5.75 
0 5.50 — 5.75 
5 5.25 - 5.50 
5 5.50 
5 5.50 
5 5.50 
0 6.50 - 6.75 
0 6.50 - 6.75 
5 6.00 
0 §.50 - 5.75 
0 5.50 - 5.75 
Wilmington, N.C..... 


Charleston district... 
Savannah district.... 
Jacksonville district.. 
Portland district..... 
Boston district....... 
Providence district.... 


New York 
harbor, barges 
5.00 
4.25 
2 
4.2 


Baltimore 
district 
& a5 


4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
$1.35 
$1.15 


Providence 
district 


> ee 
Uumn 
- ooom 


tDiesel Oil Gas Oil 
Bunker 28-34 Gravity 
Per gallon 


Pacific Export Market 


(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per 


gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 


Prices — Nov. 5 
$3.55 U. 8. Motor...... 4.7 
400 e.p. blend 65 Octane 
BOE BOVE 6 6 oo iaissc00 0 4 
Gas oil, 30-34 per bbl.. $1 


Diesel oil, 27 plus, per bbl. $1.05 


Grade C bunker oil, for 


ships bunkers, per bbl $0. 825-3 
Grade C bunker oil, in 

cargoes, per bbl....... $0.65 
38-40, w.w. kero., 150 fire $.5 
Cased Goods 
Gasoline, U.S. Motor.... $1 
Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend... $1.60 


38-40 w.w. kero., 150 fire $I 
Kerosing, prime white.... = $1 


New York Export Markets 


(Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F. a. s. New York) 


25 4 om 
| $1.10 -$1.15 
$1.05 .10 


Oct. 29 


5.00 4.75 - 5.00 


oun 


$1.50 -$1.65 
. $1.60 -$1 
30) $1.20 -$1.30 


20 $1.17 -$1.20 


CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) 


Bright stock, No. 8 color 24 
Bright stock, No. 64 
' color diluted.......... 
Neutral 200 No. 3 color.. 
Neutral 150 No. 3 color.. 
600 Warren E filtered. ... 
600 stm. refd. unfiltered. . 
650 stm. refd. unfiltered... 
600 flash, steam refined.. 
630 flash, steam refined... 


RO OND DUI we 


CO ee ee ee ee Bs BN 


Nov. 5 


l 
00 1 
00 19.50 -—20.00 
73 


OO 


Oct. 29 
50 24.00 -—24.50 
3.50 23.00 -—23.50 
s 6o 35.00 —35.50 
50 28.00 —28.50 


00 19.50 -20.00 


5.75 -16.25 
8.50 -19.00 


3.50 —24.00 


a es 


aN 
DQADNNMUIMNINAMI 


vin 


hea keal 
MUI 


en ene oe 


> ee 


refinery or 


65 Octane 
and Above 
ey 
.50 


75 
75 


onnn 
Summ 


no 
mo 


oo 
oo‘. 


00 
00 
00 


.00 


50 
25 
25 


Philadel iia 


eyes pe pey < 
VUMIViunwnvV 


Providence 
dist., barges 


Diesel Oil 
Shore Plants 
Per gallon 


*$1.89 4.5 4.75 
*$1.95 2.5 ee 
*31.89 4.5 re 
*$1.89 £35 dois 
$1.95 sie siti 
$1.9 €.75 
$1.9 15 
$2.05 eee 
*ZS1.89 
$1 steide e 
bl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5c per bbl 


30 





(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S. T. M. method with 

melting points converted into A. M. P. by adding 3° F. Export prices 

are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York 

and New Orleans harbor district, in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount 
allowed for shipment in bulk) 


Wax Market 


Prices—Nov. 5 New York 
Domestic a 
124-6 Y.C. scale.... 3.125- 3.25 > 3.25 

122-4 W.C. scale... 3.25 - 3.375 - 3. 
124-6 W.C. scale... 3.375- 3.50 - 3.50 
123-5 Fully refined. . 4.70 4.625 
125-7 Fully refined. . 4.80 4.75 
128-30 Fully refined 5.05 5.00 
130-2 Fully refined. . 5.20 §.25 
133-5 Fully refined. . a. = 5. S 

135-7 Fully refined... 6.0 6.0 


Gulf _ Bulk Market. 


New Orleans 


Export 


<3. 3.425— 3.25 
2379 3325 — _ 375 
‘= 3.375- 3 


50 


(Prices are f.o.b. Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 


except prices specified to the contrary. 
of 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 


Prices— £Oct. 29 


Nov. 5 


MOTOR GASOLINE: For Domestic Shipment 


59 octane and below..... 
60-64 octane number.... 
65 octane and above..... 


HEATING OILS 


No. 1 Heating oil........ 
No. 2 Heating oil........ 
No. 4 Heating oil........ 


KEROSINE 


GASOLINE 


U. S. Motor gasoline..... 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline... 
61-63, 390 ep. gasoline... 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline... 
U. S. Motor, cases (car- 

MNES 6 (pbs aretaiesd Ga hl etata 
64-66, 375 e.p. cases (car- 

goes) WEP eR eee 


KEROSINE 


44 water white.......... 
41-43 water white....... 
41-43 prime white....... 
W.W., cases (cargoes)... 
P.W., cases (cargoes).... 


For Domestic and /or Export Shipment 


4.5 


ae 


For 


ee 


$1 


$1 


4 
4 
3 
1 
1 


GAS AND BUNKER OILS 


*26-30 translucent gas oil 
*30 plus translucent gas oil 
**3() plus transp. gas oil.. 
Diesel Oil ships’ bunkers 
Grade C bunker oil, for 

ships’ bunkers, per bbl. 
Grade C bunker oil, per 

bbl. in cargoes 


*Less than 4% of 1% sulphur. 
**Less than 4% of 1% sulphur; 


MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (f.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) 


Heavy Panuco crude taxes 
to be paid, per bbl...... 
Grade C bunker oil, ships’ 
bunkers, taxes paid, per 
Do sieaeee canker ees 


MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS: 
in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf terminals. 
higher per gal. in some instances). 


24.00 


190-200 vis. D 210 brt. stk. 
150-160 vis. D 210 brt. stk : 
0-10 cold test 
10-15 cold test 
25-40 cold test. 
150-160 vis. E 210 brt. stk. 
120 vis. D 210 bright stock 
180 vis. No. 3 color neutral 


0-10 pour test 
15-30 pour test ® 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral 
ol seer ereeeresrereseve 
0 10 pour test 
15-30 pour test 
600 s.r. olive green 
600 s.r. dark green....... 
So Pe eee na are Pir eam 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING 
(Tanker, f.o.b. 


100 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 
200 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 
300 vis. No. 3 unfilt. pale 
500 vis. No. 3% untilt. pale 
750 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 
1200 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 
2000 vis. No. 4 unfilt. pale 
100 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 
200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 
300 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 
500 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 
750 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 
1200 vis. No. 5-6 red oil... 
2000 vis. No. 5-6 red oil. 


$0.75 


-) 


20.5 


{20 
20 


19 


17 
16 


ye 


17 
16 
1 
] 
15 


as 


9 


t amamen 


$1.15 
$1.10 


—rmrvrmtry 


1 


230 


090 
25 
50 


-625 


TSL.00 


$0.80 


$1.00 


$1.00 


50 


50 


.00 
.50 


50 
50 


mre 
rn 


50 
50 


5.50 


.00 
7.00 


50 


4.50 
PY se 
5.00 


wwe 
wud 
Acs 


4.00 


Export Shipment 


$0.70 


TtLighterage 5c per bbl. additional. 
Maximum No. 3 color. 


24.00 
20.50 


20.00 
19.00 


16.25 


on 


WNAAMNOO 


Se) 


nie 


Wn 


ns 
—— ee 


Www 


24.75 —25.25 
21.50 —22. 


21.00 -—21.50 


Prices cover bulk shipments 


Oct. 22 
.50 4.75 
Se 5.00 
.00 5.25 
00 4.25 
50 3.625 
25 3.50 
.00 4.125 
.75 4.00 
.00 4.25 
.25 -— 4.50 
.375-— 4.625 
20 -$1.25 
.25 -$1.30 
yi 4.37 
00 4.12 
75 4.00 
15 1.20 
10 P15 
25 3.50 
50 -— 3.625 
.50 a4 

$1.70 
t$1.00 

5 -—$0.80 

$1.00 
1.00 


(Prices in cents per gallon 
In drums and new barrels, 0.5c to kc 


) 


20.00 —20.5 
16.25 -16. 
16.75 -17 
11.50 -12 


10.75 -11.25 
t7.00 -17.50 


OILS (Viscosity at 100° F. cold test °) 
Gulf oil terminals.) 
5.50 - 6.00 
6.375-— 7.00 
7.00 — 7.5 
7.875- 8.50 
00 - 9.50 
50 -10.00 
75 ~10.25 
50 — 6.00 
125- 6.75 
75 — 7.00 
875-— 8.50 
.00 - 9.50 
50 -10.00 
9.75 -10.25 

Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices tee blue cast 
red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


5.50 — 6.00 
6.375— 7.00 
7.00 — 7.50 
7.875— 8.50 
8.75 — 9.50 
9.25 -10.00 
9.50 -10.25 
5.50 - 6.00 
6.125- 6,75 
6.50 - 6,75 
7.625- 8.00 
9.00 - 9.50 
9..625- 9.875 
5-10.25 
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Sponsors Good Will Week 
In Marietta, O. 


MARIETTA, Ohio, Noy. 5.—Start- 
ing on Oct. 31 and ending Nov. 6, the 
National Refining Co. promoted a local 
sood will week in Marietta, home of 
one of the company’s four refineries. 


The purpose of the campaign was 


to acquaint Marietta citizens with the | 


fact that the National Refining Co. em- | 


ploys more ‘than 100 people at its plant | 


here, and that the citizens in turn 


should patronize the company’s serv- | 


ice stations, 
Through local newspaper 
ing the company issued the message 


advertis- | 


stating it had set aside this good will | 


week to express its thanks for 
the community’s support and that ‘“‘we 
have faith in Marietta and we hope 
that you will continue to patronize 
home industry.”’ 


Deny New Trial In Tax 


Evasion Case 


CHICAGO, Nov. 3.-—A motion ona 
new trial for Charles D. Dunean, Blue 
Oil Co., Cicero, Ill., who was 
found guilty of tax evasion by a jury 
last week, was denied by Judge Harry 
8. Miller in the criminal court here 
today. 


Rose 


Judge Miller sentenced Duncan to 
pay a fine of $36,000 and serve a sen- 
tence of one to five years in the peni- 
tentiary, aS was recommended by the 


jury. The jury had found Duncan 
suilty on each of 18 counts charged 
in the indictment, 

At present Mr. Dunean is out on 


bond pending an appeal, court records 
st ow. 


Robinson Forms New Company 


CHICAGO, Nov. 2.—-Homer L. 
Robinson has resigned from the Fred 
G. Clark Co, of Illinois to form his own 
niarketing company. He will sell a 
general line of petroleum products, 
specializing in motor and industrial 
The new company is the Homer 
L. Robinson Petroleum Corp., 
West 38th street, Chicago. 

Mr. Robinson started with the Clark 
cOmpany 14 years ago and five years 
ago was made president of the com- 
pany. 


OS. 


on 
3700 


Fall Convention Planned 


WICHITA, Kan., Nov. 3.—Replies to 
questionnaires sent members of the 
Kansas Oil Men’s Association relative 
to proposal for a fall meeting indi-. 
cates such a meeting is desired, J. A. 
Motter, secretary, has announced. The 
meeting dates will be announced as 
soon as possible, but probably will be 
sometime after Nov. 15, and before 
the Nebraska association’s convention. 


November 7,.1934 





Seventy Five Years of Service to Industry 


Complete turn key bulk plants and service stations with tanks and all asso- 


ciated equipment. 
ating condition. 


estimates submitted gladly. 


GRAVER TANK 


New York 





Designed to your needs and turned over to you in oper- 
Our engineers are trained to all branches of the Industry 
and to modern economies in design and erection. 
and fabricating facilities are unexcelled, yet production costs are low. 
shop and field erection are recognized for good workmanship. 
tank and plate work and truck tanks of all sizes. 


Graver manufacturing 
Our 
Also special 
Recommendations and 


& MFG. CORP. 


General Sales Office: 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
General Offices and Factory: East Chicago, Indiana. 


Tulsa 





| 


BULK PLANTS 








Pyrethrum Flowers 


A new book by C. B. Gnadinger, chief chemist, 
McLaughlin Gormley hing Company 
270 pages, profusely illustrated 


HE use of pyrethrum flowers in 

the manufacture of fly sprays 
which contain petroleum  hydro- 
carbons of the general nature of 
kerosine as a vehicle has been estab- 
lished on a large scale within recent 
years. 
This book contains up-to-the-minute 
information concerning the growing 
of pyrethrum flowers; preparation 
for market; manufacture of powders 
and extracts from them, with many 
illustrations. 


Chemistry of pyrethrum flowers is 
given in detail; comparative value 
of opened and closed flowers; effect 
of storage, light, heat, adulteration 
fully discussed. Also uses of py- 
rethrum; past and present 


experi- 
ments in cultivation of the flowers 
in U.S. 
Chapter headings include: Com- 


——— = = ae ae eee Clip and Mall = 2 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


mercial Sources of Pyrethrum 
Active Principles . . . Evaluation by 


Chemical Methods Biolozical 
Methods for Evaluating . . . Corre- 
lation of Chemical Assays and 


Biological Tests... 


Comparative Value of Commercial 
grades of Pyrethrum .. . Effects of 
Storage, Light, Heat... Adulteration 
..- Powdered and Ground... Manu- 
facture of Extracts .. . Pyrethrum 
Household Insecticides ... 


Pyrethrum Live Stock Sprays ‘ 
Horticultural Powders, Dusts, Sprays 
..- Miscellaneous Uses . . . Possible 
Source of Pyrethrum Flowers in 
United States. 


A valuable book for chemists, 
purchasing agents and others 
interested in Insecticide industry. 


$3.50 postpaid. 


Penton Bldg. 


Send Gnadinger’s book entitled “PYRETHRUM FLOWERS” postpaid. 


Enclosed is check for $3.50. 


NAME 


Address...... 


Cleveland, Ohio 

















New REFINING PATENTS 








Progressive Cracking, U. S. P. 
1 963 245, June 19, 1934, application 
filed Sept. 80, 1929, and in Germany 
Oct. 11, 1928; M. Pier, assignor to 
i. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G, 


WoO of the major sources of loss in 
| oe cracking of heavy oils are cok- 
ing and formation of fixed gas. By 
a novel system of progressive crack- 
ing of separate fractions, each under 
the optimum conditions for the hydro- 
carbons which it contains, using sul- 
fur-immune catalysts to increase the 
efficacy of relatively mild cracking con- 
ditions for each fraction, both these 
sources of loss can be substantially 
overcome. Fractions with compara- 
tively narrow boiling range are select- 


ed, e.g., 300-350, 225-325 and 180- 
250°C. For each fraction the crack- 
ing temperature and pressure are 


chosen to give the maximum yield of 
high grade gasoline; the result is that 
formation of coke and fixed gas is 
practically eliminated. The  sulfur- 
immune catalyst may be, for example, 
composed of molybdic acid and zinc 
oxide, 
Claims 

Cracking heavy oils by first crack- 
ing a distillate boiling above 250°C., 
at about 50 atm. pressure and 420- 
430°C., taking from the product a 
fraction boiling at 225-325°C, and 
cracking this fraction at about 50 atm. 
pressure and 420-430°C., taking from 
this product a fraction boiling at 180- 
250°C. and cracking this fraction, in 
admixture with the low-gasoline frac- 
tion from the first cracking, boiling 
below 225°C., this last cracking op- 
eration being at about 80 atm, pres- 
and 460°C., in the presence of 
a catalyst made from molybdic acid 
and zine oxide. 

* * » 

Edeleanu Extraction, U. S. P. 1 963- 
488, June 19, 1934, application filed 
Dec, 27, 1930; Edward Ellisberg, as- 
signor of three-fourths to Tide Water 
Oil Co, 

CONOMICAL operation of the Ed- 
E eleanu process of refining petro- 
leum oils is seriously hampered by 
even a moderate water content in the 
oil, since the water accumulates in the 
liquid sulfur dioxide. This 
tates constant drying of the sulfur 
dioxide. Lubricant fractions, which 
commonly contain about 0.4 to 0.5 per 
cent water and sometimes more, are 
particularly troublesome in this re- 
spect. Drying the oil by heat has 
not hitherto been considered feasible 
because it was tedious, expensive and 
harmful to the oil; but a novel method 
for rapid, economical drying of lubri- 
cants has now been developed in which 
the oil is at no time heated above 


sure 


necessi- 


about 200°F., so that no loss in quali- 
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ty is incurred. The oil is first heated 
in a heat exchanger to about 130°F., 
then in a second heat exchanger to 
about 180-200°F.; it is then passed 
to a vacuum chamber where the oil is 
cooled and the water vaporizes. This 
process, using exhaust steam, effective- 
ly dries oil below 0.01 per cent water 
content in such a short time that at- 
mospheric humidity does not interfere, 
and at a small operating expense, The 
dried oil is well suited for Edeleanu 
refining. 
Claims 

Treating lubricants or like distil- 
lates, containing moisture but no low- 
boiling fractions, by quickly heating 
the distillate and subjecting it to a 
vacuum at such a temperature and low 
pressure that the oil is dried to below 
0.01 per cent moisture without at any 
time being heated above about 200°F. 


* * 2 


Degumming Gasoline. U. S. P. 1 
970 281-2-3-4, Aug. 14, 1934, appli- 
cations filed Feb. 5, 6 and 8 and May 
25, 1932; Roland B. Day, assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

HE several embodiments of this 

invention have to do with the 
vapor phase refining of cracked gaso- 
lines to remove gum and the objec- 
tionable gum-forming unsaturates, to- 
gether with sulfur compounds. The 
novelty of the new method resides es- 
sentially in the treatment of hot gaso- 
line vapors with hydrochloric acid and 
a contact material which may be a 
metal or an ore or compound of a 
metal. Among the suitable metals are 
copper, zinc, brass, cadmium, mer- 
cury and lead; among the suitable 
ores are zine ores (calamine, smith- 
sonite, willemite, troostite or the 
like), which may or may not contain 
copper and/or lead associated with 
the zine; among the suitable metal 
compounds are mixed salts, one of a 
metal above hydrogen and one of a 
metal below hydrogen in the electro- 
motive series, e. g. a zine carbonate 
and a copper silicate. As an added fea- 
ture of the invention, a highly efficéa- 


cious desulfurizing effect can be ob- 
tained by following the above de- 
scribed treatment with a treatment 


with ammonia and a solid contact 
agent which is preferably granulated 
copper, or brass or bronze turnings. 


Claims 


I 970 281: Degumming, decoloriz- 
ing and refining cracked gasolines bY 
vapor phase treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid in presence of a metal, 
followed by vapor phase treatment 
with ammonia and a metal which may 
be zinc, cadmium, mercury, lead or 
copper. 

1 970 282: Degumming, decoloriz- 


ing and refining cracked gasolines by 


vapor phase treatment with hydro- 
chloric acid and an ore of zinc, cop- 
per or lead. 

1 970 283: Degumming, decoloriz- 
ing and refining cracked gasolines by 
heating with hydrochloric acid in 
contact with a solid mixture of a salt 
of a metal above and a salt of a metal 
below hydrogen in the electrochemical! 
series, 

1 970 284: Degumming, decoloriz- 
ing and desulfurizing gasoline by 
heating with hydrochloric acid in con- 
tact with a zine ore under sufficient 
pressure to maintain a_ substantial 
portion if the distillate in liquid phase 
during the treatment, 


s * * 


Decolorizing Lubricants. U. 8S. P. 
1 970 796, Aug. 21, 1934, application 
filed Jan, 21, 1930; Gustav A. Beis- 
wenger, assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co, 

HE usual procedure for decoloriz- 

ing lubricant distillates by contact 
with an adsorbent clay adds consider- 
ably to refining expense because of 
fuel and equipment costs because the 
distillate must be heated for efficient 
decolorization. In the process of this 
invention these added costs are elimin- 
ated by carrying on the decolorizing 
operation in the steam stripper before 
the oil is withdrawn and cooled. Thus 
neither additional heat nor. extra 
treating apparatus is required. The 
new method is simple, requiring only 
an opening in the steam stripper for 
feeding a slurry of the adsorbent in 
oil to the stripper, where the counter- 
current flow of stripping steam  pro- 
vides the needed agitation effect. 


Claims 

Passing oil stock through a distill- 
ing and fractionating zone, taking off 
vapors, withdrawing a liquid stream 
of reflux oil between the lightest and 
heaviest fractions in the fractionating 
zone and passing the withdrawn 
stream through a stripper in contact 
with a solid treating agent. 


- * » 
Activated Gas Cracking. U. S. P. 
1 971 214, Aug. 21, 1934, application 
filed Feb. 27, 1931; Carbon P. Dubbs 


assignor to Universal Oil Products 
Co, 
S AN improvement in the art o! 
eracking and hydrogenating 


heavy oils to produce gasoline, excel- 
lent results are obtained by cracking 
the oil in presence of electrically ac- 
tivated gases containing hydrogen. 
For example, oil such as topped crude 
is heated to 850-950° F. under 500 to 
3000 1b, pressure per sq. in., in con- 
tact with the gases from an electric 
are in which natural gas or other gas 
is treated to form a mixture of gases 
in an ionized or atomic state, e. g. a 
mixture of acetylene and monatomic 
or triatomie hydrogen. Such a gas mix- 
ture so greatly accelerates the crack- 
ing reactions and hydrogenation that 
relatively mild temperature condi- 
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tions are effective within a very wide 
pressure range. The yield of gasoline 
is increased, e. g. from 60% in prior 
processes to 70% by the new method, 
and the quality of both the gasoline 
and the residuum is likewise im- 
proved. 
Claims 


In cracking oil by heating to crack- 
ing temperature in a narrow stream 
under pressure and vaporizing in an 
enlarged unheated reaction zone under 
cracking conditions of temperature 
and pressure, maintaining a region of 
electrical activation in the vapor 
space of the reaction zone, subjecting 
fixed gases liberated in the process to 
preliminary activation, then introduc- 
ing the gases into the reaction zone 
and activating them in activation 
zone, reacting the resulting activated 
hydrogen with the oil vapors in the 
reaction zone, and withdrawing treat- 
ed vapor for fractionation and con- 
densation. 

* * * 


Cracking Heavy Oils. U. S. P. 1 969 
$21, Aug. 7, 1934, application filed 
March 20, 1925, and renewed Jan. 4, 
1934; Walter J. Perelis, assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 


LL cracking processes of the 
A prior art have in common two 
major defects; first, they are not 
readily adaptable to wide differences 
in the composition of the charging 
stock, and second, they do not permit 
high quality production in both the 
light (gasoline) distillates and the 
heavy (fuel oil) residual products. 
These prior processes are also gen- 
erally deficient in heat economy. The 
major feature of the new process is 2 
system of reaction control in which 
the preheated oil is passed at high 
speed, under sufficient pressure to con- 
trol vaporization and provide turbulent 
flow, through a long tubular heater in 
which the temperature is first raised 
to an optimum temperature which is 
allowed to decrease progressively as 
the cracked vapors are evolved, after 
which the temperature is restored to 
the preliminary optimum level long 
enough for economical conversion and 
is then again lowered, with controlled 
pressure release, for recovery and frac- 
tionation of the products. This pro- 
cedure is readily adaptable to a wide 
range of hydrocarbon oils, is thermal- 
ly efficient and gives a fuel oil residue 
which is quite as vauable as if it had 
not been cracked, its free carbon con- 
tent being not over 1%. 


Claims 


Heating a flowing stream of liquid 
mineral oil in a tubular heater through 
a temperature rise to a state of maxi- 
mum fluidity in the liquid phase; per- 
mitting a temperature drop within the 
cracking temperature range during 
continued evolution of volatile deriva- 
tives for a substantial time, and again 
raising the temperature, during agitat- 
ing flow, to a predetermined maximum. 
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Insulating Oil U. S. P. 1 969 737, 
Aug. 14, 1934, application filed Jan. 
10, 1931; Seymour W. Ferris, assignor 
to Atlantic Refining Co. 

HE principal defect of insulating 

oils (for capacitors, transformers, 
cables, ete.) as produced by the prior 
refining art has been a tendency to 
lose electrical resistivity gradually 
during use, As a novel improvement 
in the manufacture of such oils it has 
been found that progressive solvent 
extraction can be made to yield frac- 
tions which not only show no loss, but 
actually increase in resistivity with 
time. The preferred solvent is nitro- 
benzene, and the preferred procedure 
is to extract a suitable raw stock, 
such as a Mid-Continent pipe still 
residuum, a Mid-Continent distillate 
from acid treated crude, or a Penn- 
sylvania oil distillate, with nitroben- 
zene in an oil: Solvent ratio of 2:1 
by heating to complete miscibility, 
cooling to 10°C, and separating the 
layers. This operation is repeated with 
the undissolved portion until an oil 
with the desired characteristics is ob- 
tained. Examples are cited in which 
the number of extractions varies from 
2 to 8. 

Claims 

Separating a viscous petroleum oil 
into a number of fractions by extrac- 
tion with nitrobenzene, removing the 
nitrobenzene and contacting the frac- 
tions with a solid adsorbent, remov- 
ing said agent and selecting for use 
as insulating oils those fractions 
which show no substantial resistivity 
loss after being heated to 100°C, for 
72 hours, 

a * 2 

Stabilizing Gasoline. U. S. P. 1 966 
467, July 17, 1934, application filed 
May 5, 1930; Donald R. Stevens and 
Wm, A. Gruse, assignors to Gulf Re- 
fining Co. 


S A particularly convenient and 
Fedor process for stabilizing 
cracked gasolines, to prevent gum- 
ming in storage or use, it has been 
found that gum-forming impurities are 
effectively removed by a short heat 
treatment of the cracked distillate 
vapor, under pressure, before the va- 
por is condensed after withdrawal 
from the cracking still. The optimum 
temperature and pressure depend on 
the character of the distillate: but in 
general pressures around 1000 Ib. are 
advantageous and the temperature is 
preferably somewhat lower than the 
cracking temperature. Presence of a 
small proportion of heavy ends in the 
vapor is desirable and a small addi- 
tion of heavy fractions may be made 
if needed. The time of treatment 
varies with other conditions but in 
general is between 5 and 30 minutes. 


Claims 
Producing degummed and stabilized 
pressure still distillate by heating 
cracking still vapors below cracking 
temperatures at pressures of about 
1000 lb, for a period somewhat longer 
than 5 minutes, 





Dykem Colors 


for 





Gasoline 


DYKEM ORANGE GY 


(yellowish orange shade) 


DYKEM ORANGE Y 


(reddish orange shade) 


DYKEM ORANGE GR 
(deep orange shade) 
DYKEM BRONZE 
ORANGE R 


(bronze orange shade) 


DYKEM AMBER Y 
(amber shade) 
DYKEM BRILLIANT 
YELLOW 


(sunset golden shade) 


DYKEM YELLOW N 


(lemon shade) 


DYKEM GREEN GN |f 


(bright emerald shade) 


DYKEM GREEN YN 


(medium emerald shade) 


DYKEM GREEN N 


(blu.sh grass shade) | 











DYKEM GREEN BN 


(deep sea shade) 


DYKEM BLUE 


(deep sky shade) | 


DYKEM VIOLET 


(deep violet shade) 


DYKEM PURPLE R 


(bright purple shade) 


DYKEM RED B 


(bluish rose shade) 


DYKEM RED 


(scarlet shade) 


DYKEM BROWN YR 


(walnut brown shade) 


DYKEM BLACK B 


(deep black shade) 


All order filed with dispatch 
DYESTUFFS & CHEMICALS 
INCORPORATED 


11th & Monroe Sts. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In Canada: The Dykem Company of 
Canada Limited 


14 Toronto St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Quality 


Kerosenes 
45,46 and 47 Gravity 


Neutrals 
Viscous & Non-Viscous 


Bright Stocks 


Motor Oils 


All made from Pennsylvania 


Crude Oil 


Your inquiries solicited 


SUPERIOR OIL WORKS 


Warren, Pa. 


Refining 100% Penna. Crude 
exclusively for 33 years. 
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Seek to Establish New Rail 


Rates From Peoria 


PEORIA, Oct. 26.—-Application for 
establishment of rail rates from 
Peoria, now on the public docket, dis- 
closes that this city may be made a 
water terminal point for barge opera- 
tions along the Illinois river. 

At least two large oil companies are 
said to be planning the establishment 
of water terminals here, with oil 
products to be barged up the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois rivers, and redis- 
tributed from Peoria either by rail 
or tank truck. 

Extensive work is being carried on 
by the government to make the inland 
waterways more navigable, and ship- 
ments of petroleum products by water 
have inereased considerably during 
the past few years. Both large and 
small companies have built water ter- 
minal storage along the Great Lakes 
and some companies also have been 
using the inland rivers for the trans- 
portation of their products, 

Peoria is one of the largest cities 
in Illinois and the center of an im- 
portant trade area. 


O. H. MeCornack Dies 


CHICAGO O. H. McCornack, 
brother of R. A. MeCornack, Refiners 
Petroleum Co., Chicago and C. S. 
MecCornack, MecCornack Oil Co., St. 
Charles, Ill., died in Detroit, Oct. 29. 

Burial will be at Elgin, Ill. on Nov. 


te 





ieee is the third revised edition 
of INDUSTRIAL OIL EN- 
GINEERING by J. R. Battle. 


well known 


engineer who has 
studied the lubrication needs of 
all types of machinery. 

The book contains 1,100 pages 
of tables, charts, requirements and 
other information on lubrication 
and industrial oils. 
most efficient utilization of oil 
products and equipment; the sav- 
ing of power and elimination of 


Tells you the 


INDUSTRIAL OIL ENGI- 
the most 
plete work written on lubrication. 
It is valuable to every oil man in- 
terested in lubricating oils and 
Price $10. 


com- 


Send check for your copy today 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
1213 West 3rd St. 
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Burkett Joins Marathon 


TULSA, Nov. 3.—Roy Burkett, 
| formerly with the Globe Oil & Refining 
Co:, Wichita, has joined the Marathon 
Oil Co. in the lubricating oils depart- 
ment and has the Kansas and eastern 
| Colorado territory, according to an- 
nouncement received here. Prior to 
his connection with Globe, Mr. Burkett 
was with the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. 


Stele PARGUNG CARESS Koes ccc cccscccccccsssacsesss 


Oil City Tank Car Co. Sold 


OIL CITY, Pa., Nov. 2.—The assets 
of the Oil City Tank Car Co. have 
been sold to the Pennsylvania-Conley 
Tank Car Co. of Pittsburgh. The lat- 
ter company is one of the largest in 
the country, owning over 10,000 ears 
which are leased to refineries and oil 
companies, 

The local company was organized in 
1929 by the Warren Tank Car Co., but 
recently its operation and direction 
have been entirely local. No immediate 
changes either in the payroll or equip- 
ment are anticipated. 


Sunray Registered 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 1.—The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to- 
day granted the application for tem- 
porary registration on the New York 
Curb Exchange of Sunray Oil Corp, 


Industry Pays Billion 
In Taxes in 1933 


NEW YORK, Nov. 5.—Taxes levied 
on property, products, operations and 
services of the petroleum industry in 
1933 totaled $1,004,824,028, as com- 
pared with net earnings by oil com- 
panies of $204,000,000, the American 
Petroleum Industries Committee says 
in a paper to be presented at the 15th 
annual meeting of the American Petro- 
leum Institute at Dallas, Nov. 13 to 15. 

Net earnings thus were one-fifth of 
the industry’s tax bill. The largest 
tax item was $709,321,700 last year, 
represented in federal, state, county 
and local taxes on motor fuel. 

The second largest item totaled 
$130,000,000 in real and _ personal 
property taxes, and the third, $22, 
625,000 in crude oil severance taxes. 

The figures compiled by the com 
mittee revealed the oil industry one of 
the largest payers of motor fuel taxes, 
with its automotive tax bill exceeding 
$23,000,000, excluding those paid on 
fuels and lubricants consumed in its 
own vehicles. 

A summary of the industry’s taxes in 
1933 follows: 


$518,195,712 








SRP GREEN TAGS. co ndecscciccavctcccdsvcccosevcoancssvcsscwceshtvcvccdseocececees 181,125,988 
REGAL BMG DEMGONAl DEODCTLY TARCS .oi.ccccscsks ccccscsscccsecccasesecevensss¥esaee 130,000,000 
Income taxes (federal, StH ANA. CLEY): osncccssesesccccesssscccessscssnovece' 50,000,000 
Severance taxes (state, county and municipal) ......................... 22,625,000 
BA NS NI su cecahcncntdes saceauaaaawash acess socsseoonees 22,289,624 
Federal pipeline transportation tAXOS ......0.cccccccccssccosscevessondecsosss 10,237,274 
County and Municipal -SGHOUNCG TAXES cc .ncccscsnccsc.ccccesssecsecsescssesese 10,000,000 
State registration and license fees on tank trucks, ete. .............. 10,000,000 
AGRIC TI GR asks cca nsssn sass awamsncs vaaiecaesentats snes tisiciccasnasssnasencssanassess 9,955,000 
Federal and state excise taxes on tank trucks and other vehicles 7,952,380 
Federal taxes on replacement tires for tank trucks and other 

PAS NY io Sc acsticas ences es svaseaiatevann Sbebeson bastdeonessai5 sakes tea sNeeevesteacoacee=sy 4,132,660 
Corporation franchise, stock, and mercantile licensing and in- 

EN RMI 55 he oni ecescos cuebacuustsivnasusevonvsceWuarchcceyearaeeusciiaees 3,620,000 
State inspection fees, drilling permit fees, ete. ........................ 3,620,000 
Federal taxes on parts and accessories for tank trucks ............ 633,120 
State sales taxes on tires for tank trucks, ete. ...............0..... - 437,270 
MDURUBT OOD 5 casas seers cccrosecaaessoaeneceasoucase ananeesosaass sas saketcuveuncecemeeie coos 20,000,000 

NE oes onc deens cas ak sae tee aa ase areca eon, ee $1,004,824,028 
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Letters to 


the Editor 





By R. W. McDowell, vice president 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., Tulsa 

This is my first day in the office 
or some time but before doing any- 
thing else I want to congratulate you 
yon the editorial position which the 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NeEWS and the 
Qilgram have taken in the past 30 
days in connection with our industry 
and its relationship and responsibili- 
ties to the Administration. There can 
be no question but what your fearless 
attack upon the subterfuges, delays 
und outright political blunders has 
had a very wholesome effect, for 
strange as it may seem this great and 
important industry of ours seemed to 
need just such courage as you dem- 
onstrated to set some of its leaders 
to thinking clearly for themselves. 

The “hot oil’ situation in East 
Texas is, of course, the most impor- 
tant cause for our present demoralized 
situation and unless it can be defi- 
nitely cured then nothing else of a 
constructive measure can be accomp- 
lished. However, there are, in my opin- 
ion, many other matters that will re- 
quire clearer thinking on the part of 
the industry in the future after East 
Texas is handled one way or the other, 
and J sincerely trust that you will stay 
on the job, editorially speaking, and 
keep firing away until some of these 
problems are intelligently coped with. 

As you know, I have not always 
agreed with you in your ideas about 
some of our marketing problems par- 
ticularly, nevertheless I have always 
respected your judgment and in again 
congratulating you upon your recent 
splendid efforts I am tempted to re- 
mind you that I wrote you personally 
more than a year ago suggesting that 
[I thought the NaArioNaL PrrROLEUM 
NEWS could be a much greater factor 
if its editor Warren Platt would 
pay more attention to the oil industry 
and write at least one editorial each 
issue and I am quite sure that the 
entire industry will voice the attitude 
that I expressed at that time. 


By H. A. Eastmead, Flushing, 
En Ruy Ne ¥. 


Why is it the gasoline companies 
show real brains in much of their ad- 
vertising but a lack of them in their 
merehandising methods? 

We understand the study of the 
psychology of selling has deduced that 
90% of all buying is done through 
the eye, 

Yet, in Flushing where we live, 
a community of more than 75,000 pop- 
ulation, perhaps far above the average 
in intelligence, financial circumstances 
and tastes, no company has an outlet 
that is pleasing to the eye both in 
itself and its surroundings and having 
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the other necessary attributes, such as 
easy access, convenience of location 
and facilities for furnishing all things 
that are required frequently, gas, oil, 
lubrication, tire repairs and washing, 
in one place, comfortably, in all kinds 
of weather. 


By W. W. Myers, Weller Filling Sta- 
tions, Horseheads, N. Y. 


The petroleum code has completely 
disrupted the industry; bad as some 
conditions may have been before, they 
are ten times worse now. Written by 
the major interests, it has enabled 
those interests to take away our com- 
mercial accounts, and the horde of 
chiselers to steal our legitimate gal- 
lonage on the other end, leaving us 
but 50% or less of our regular ex- 
pected volume with which to pay 
taxes, help at increased wages, and 
higher expenses all along the line. 
Cut throat competition, (including the 
new racket of selling below posted 
prices) is worse than it has ever been 
and a representative concern co-oper- 
ating with the so-called New Deal is 
left high and dry and holding the 
bag. 

What we need above everything is 
a Fair Deal in Washington; one that 
will give the ordinary business man 
half a chance. One of the best things 
that could happen right now would 
be the sacking of the present gang 
al the seat of misgovernment, They 
have been ‘‘found wanting.’ The new 
NRA set-up is no better than the old 
outfit because it consists of politicians 
and college high-brows. Let them keep 
out of our business. The government 
never took hold of any business yet 
but what it ran it into the ground, 
They want our taxes and they'd bet- 
ter give us a free hand, 


By Mr. D. A. Johnston, vice-president, 
The City Coal and Wood Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


I have long wondered why there was 
no enforcement whatever of the Oil 
Code in this area, 

At last I have the solution in a let- 
ter from the P. & C, Committee, Ask- 
ing for some information I note the 
following ‘it is not the policy of our 
committee to enforce payment of any 
assessments which are made.’ There is 
your answer. 

If you wish to follow the rules and 
regulations you are at liberty to do so 
and hold the bag for your competitors 
who do not pay anything and do not 
pay any atention to the rules and 
regulations. 

According to the list submitted 
about 80 fuel oil dealers in 12 states 
have paid their assessment. I do not 












T is dangerous to load a tank 

truck while its engine is running. 
But it is even more dangerous to 
take chances with fire extinguishers 
that are only effective against fires 
burning on a surface. 


| Suppose a tank truck should over- 
flow, a filling valve should stick or a 
| filling hose should leak, how would 
you put out the running gasoline fire 
that might result? You usually can’t, 
if you have only foam or carbon tet- 
rachloride extinguishers installed. 


LUX extinguishers are different 
from other types because they smoth- 
er fires with an inert gas instead of a 
liquid-extinguishing agent. LUX gas 
is effective in three dimensions. It 
puts out fires in gasoline streaming 
through the air as well as ordinary 
fires burning on the ground or in 
a tank. 


Records of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association show that many 
bulk plant disasters have resulted 
from running gasoline fires that 
| couldn't be controlled. Why risk a 
crippling burn-out when running fuel 
fires can be easily put out at their 
| start with LUX? 


For complete information, write 
| Walter Kidde & Company, Ine., 65 
West Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


r Plant and 
Profits with 


Protect you 








Effective Fire Protection for 
Refineries — Bulk Plants —Trucks 
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believe anybody knows how many 
dealers there are in these 12 states. 
There are 40 in this little area. 
* % * 
By D. B. Williams, executive vice- 
president, Chalmette Petroleum 
Corp., New Orleans, 


Congratulations on your editorials 
in Platt’s Oilgram, Oct, 19 and 20. 
A few more months under present pro- 
gram of the oil administrator holding 
crude at $1 a barrel will put practi- 
cally every refiner out of business who 
is forced to buy crude for refining 
throwing thousands of employes out 
of work. The present situation is im- 
possible. 

2 * * 
By Fred F. Ketchum, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

I have just read the editorials in the 
issues of Platt’s Oilgram dated Oc- 
tober 19 and 20, written by your Mr. 
Warren C. Platt and I believe that 
Mr. Platt has gone too far in some of 
the statements he has made. He is 
criticizing the administration on the 
grounds of too much politics and yet 
I have never read after anyone so nar- 
row-minded on politics as Mr. Platt. 
I do not see how, in his position, he 
could possibly make such narrow 
statements. 

If Mr. Platt is so narrow as to make 
these statements I do not see how the 
industry can continue to rely upon 
his Oilgram for information and I be- 
lieve the industry will criticize him 
severely for such editorials, 

From Mr, Platt’s statements he evi- 
dently would prefer the oil industry 
to go back to the price of 14c per bar- 
rel instead of $1 per barrel which we 
have been receiving for the past year. 

I realize that the administration 
has made a lot of mistakes, however, 
I do know, as ignorant as I am, that 
$1 per barrel for oil is better than 
14c per barrel and how anyone with 
just common ordinary horse sense 
could write such editorials as those 
written by Platt is beyond my com- 
prehension, 

Mr. Platt has tried to make the oil 
industry believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his cabinet are just as crooked as 
his friends who were prosecuted in the 
previous cabinet for robbing the gov- 
ernment and the oil industry, however, 
I have too much faith in the intelli- 
gence of the oil industry of this coun- 
try to believe that he could make one 
single fair-minded individual believe 
such bunk as he is spreading, 

JI have been a subscriber to the Oil- 
gram for several years, however, it 
will be very difficult for me to use 
as facts anything that I might find 
in the future issues, 

Yours for better government and 
more intelligent people than your Mr. 
W. C. Platt. 


* * * 


New Association Needed 


Dear Editor: 
The other day, Oct, 22 to be spe- 
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cific, the Wadhams Oil Co. tried to 
restrain the marketing department 
from enforcing price fixing. I was 
amazed to discover that the trackage 
side had a representative. The ma- 
jor companies also had one, and some 
of the so-called independent jobbers 
of Milwaukee had an attorney. 

Please let me express my opinion 
of the situation in Wisconsin. The ma- 
jor refineries fight for their own preser- 
vation and interests; the trackage side 
fights for their own interests; and 
that is all the more reason why we 
should organize a good independent 
jobbers association. 

It seems to me that since 1922 we 
have had several large jobbers in Wis- 
consin. Today we pass one by one 
to the major companies. I make the 
prediction that unless we form a new 
association in Wisconsin that is strong 
without the support of the major com- 
panies and without the trackage sta- 
tions in a year or two there will be 
no oil jobbers left. 

The independent jobbers have no 
representation in Washington; they 
have no representation regarding mar- 
gin contracts; the independent jobber 
has no voice in either the raising or 
lowering of prices when a situation 
arises which necessitates it. 

We are sandwiched between the re- 
fineries and trackage stations. Every 
time a large refiner makes an error 
the public accuses it of having a 
monopoly and condemns it, whereas, 
when a jobber is accused he is con- 
demned of the same thing because he 
handles nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. If we are to be accused because 
we handle a _ nationally advertised 
product and get all the abuse of the 
public, I think, more than ever, that 
we should get together. 

We need a new Wisconsin oil job- 
bers association, and I mean new in 
every respect. I understand the make- 
up of the new proposed association, 
and I hope that every Wisconsin in- 
dependent oil jobber will turn out 100 
per cent when they receive notice of 
this meeting. 

A. J. Fiore; Jr. 


bad x 


By Henry D. Knower, President, South- 
ern Oil Stores, Inc., Birmingham, Ala, 

Please permit me to congratulate you 
on several recent editorials in which 
you point out the dangers of further 
governmental intervention in the oil 
industry's affairs and advocate the 
necessity for smaller margins, These 
are the only two big problems facing 
the marketing branch of the industry 
today. Code revision and some other 
things are desirable but of quite sec- 
ondary importance. 

A year ago, many voices were 
raised against the fixing of minimum 
retail prices on gasoline—and prop- 
erly so. Some of these same voices 
are now heard imploring the govern- 
ment to ‘intervene’ and ‘take ac- 
tion’’ in the present controversy over 
differentials. Don’t these people real- 








ize that they are now asking for gov- 
ernment price fixing? 

The industry must work out its own 
marketing problems, unhampered by 
governmental dictation and regulation. 
Permanent relief cannot come through 
artificial palliatives like price fixing. 
The remedy must be found in an eco- 
nomic evolution, following the course 
of narrower margins for jobber and 
dealer, and the abandonment of guar- 
anteed fixed spreads and such other 
nonsense as was written into the late 
Marketing Agreement, 


It is unfortunate that some of the 
eminent figures in the industry should 
publicly attribute the present debacle 
of retail gasoline prices to ‘“‘hot oil.” 
Over- production of crude is, at 
most, only a small contributory factor. 
This controversy is one of differen- 
tials and it is to be hoped that major 
oil company officials will have the 
courage to come out and label it as 
such, 


Also involved is the status of the 
trackside operator. Up to this time, 
the majors have seen fit to classify 
trackside operators along with all 
other low price sellers as ‘‘unbranded 
independents’’, When the present bat- 
tle is over and the smoke has lifted, 
there will either be no more track- 
siders or these operators will be ac- 
corded a separate classification and 
differential quite distinct and apart 
from that given other ‘unbranded 
independents’”’. 


But let’s all play the game like men 
and not go to the government cry- 
ing ‘‘annihilation’ and whining for 
‘“‘protection’’ from the other fellow. 
Because that might really bring price 
fixing down on our heads and most 
of the better minds prefer anything 
to the government’s acquiring a grip 
on the marketing division of the in- 
dustry. 

* * * 

(Following is a telegram sent by 
Mr. Knower to Oil Administrator 
Ickes.) 

As independent marketers now en- 
gaged in a bitter gasoline price war 
with Standard Oil companies in eight 
southern states we heartily commend 
your attitude of non intervention, Oil 
industry marketing troubles all ema- 
nate from huge over-abundance of re- 
tail outlets and cannot be solved by 
price fixing, guaranteed dealer mar- 
gins or any other similar quackery. 
If your department will confine itself 
to curbing crude oil over-production 
industry will eventually solve its own 
marketing problems, 


Canadian Imports Increase 


OTTAWA—Increasing imports of 
crude petroleum into Canada continue 
to be shown. Those for September 
last were 118,211,000 imperial gallons, 
as compared with 108,097,000 gallons 
in September, 1933. All came from 
the United States, Colombia, Peru and 
Venezuela, 
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On The Lazy Bench 





“Lips that touch wine shall never 
touch mine,” declared the fair co-ed. 
And after she graduated she taught 
school for years and years and years. 

—Ohio Petroleum Marketer, 
The Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
NPN —— 





Restaurant Patron (crossly): “Waiter, 
what are these black specks in my 
milk?” 

Waiter: “I dunno sah—unlessen dey’s 
some ob dem vitamins dey’s talkin’ so 
much about.” 

—Ohio Petroleum Marketer, 
The Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
—— NPN — 


From Bad to Worse 


The following correction appeared in a 
small town paper: 

“Our paper carried the notice last 
week that Mr. John Doe is a defective 
in the police force. This was a typo- 
graphical error. Mr. Doe is really a de- 
tective in the police farce.” 

The Diamond, 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. 
NPN 








Grounds for Suspicion 


Doc: “When did you first suspect that 
your husband was not all right men- 
tally?” 

Mrs. Jones: “When he shook the hall 
tree and began feeling on the floor for 
ipples.” 

—The Diamond, 
Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. 
— NPN — 
Absent-Minded ? 


Landlady: “A professor formerly oc- 
‘upied this room sir. He invented an 
explosive.” 

New Roomer: “Ah, I suppose those 
spots on the ceiling are the explosive.” 

Landlady: “No, they’re the professor.” 

Indiana Petroleum Marketer, 
Indiana Petroleum Marketer. 
—— NPN —- 


We do not understand it, and being 
mere man probably never will—why 
do women pay five dollars for a pair 
of stockings that give the impression 
that they are not wearing any? 

Refinings 
The El Dorado Refinina Co. 
— NPN —— 


Not New to Him 


Local motorists who went through the 
irought-stricken middle west last month 
brought back some prize-winning stories 
f incidents along the route. One told 
f a conversation he had with an old 
settler at a filling station in one of the 
most arid districts. 

“Looks as though we might have 
iin,” remarked the tourist. 

“Well, I hope so,” replied the old na- 
tive, “not so much for myself as for my 
Oy here. I’ve seen it rain.” 

—Ohio Motorist. 


November 7, 1934 


IN THE 


Sell them 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY: 


First Come .. First Served 


Use THE Coupon! 


Everybody wants 
oil in refinery-sealed cans! 


For Quick Turn-Over 


THE FREEDOM OIL WORKS CO. 
120 Third St., Freedom, Pa. 


Gentlemen:—Can I get the exclusive sales rights in 
my territory for Penn Ace? 


Name 


Address 


CLEAN * ConVENIENT * PROFITABLE 


PACKAGE! 


FREEWOM PENN ACE 


MOTOR OIL 


REFINED FROM 100% PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE BY ONE OF PENNSYL- "Gm 
VANIA’S OLDEST OUTSTANDING REFINERS 422525 






















+ 


HEMICAL ENGINEERS’ 
HANDBOOK, is the most com- 
plete of its kind published. 


More than 2500 pages of material 
are arranged in 30 sections. Of 
particular interest to the refinery 
man are the following sections. . 
each section, in effect, a compact 
handbook of its subject: 


Physical and Chemical Calculations 
. . . Flow of Heat . . . Evaporation 
. . . Gas Absorption . . . Distillation 
. . . Measurement and Control of 
Operating Variables . . . High 
Pressure Technique ... Fuels... 
Power . . . Refrigeration . . . Cost 
Accounting . . . Patents and Patent 
Law, etc. 
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is check for $9. 








Chemical Engineers’ Hand book 


Compiled under direction of John H. Perry, physical 
chemist and mechanical engineer, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Assisted by 60 special- 
ists and more than 150 chemists and 
engineers — 2609 pages 


—_—e ew ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe Clip and Mail @® @ ® 2® @ @ we e2e2 @& 


Send me Perry’s “CHEMICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK”, postpaid. Enclosed 


Every section is supplemented by 
a profusion of comprehensive 
formulae, charts, tables, illustra- 
tions and schematic diagrams. 


Throughout, the material has been 
arranged for quick reference to the 
essentials required by men in practi- 
cal contact with chemical engineer- 
ing problems of all types. 


Whether you are a _ practicing 
engineer, executive, plant or labora- 
tory worker . . no matter what 
your question . . . it is concisely 
explained and illustrated, authori- 
tatively handled by a _ specialist, 
and instantly accessible. 


Price $9 


Penton Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Transactions in Oil Stocks on New York Stock Exchange 











Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Nov. 3 
1934 Listed Par Rate Div. Sales - 
High = High Low Shares Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
47 18% 55% 39 922,070 N.P eS ee aera 50cQ Apr. 30, 34 4,200 42% 39% 42% 4+3% 
35 6% 40% 29% 2,290,412 $25 Mesociated Or GG... .06 5 ccecc seas 50c ar. 30, 34 ike 331% 33% 33%— \ 
32% 12% 35% 21% 2,696,652 25 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25cQ Sept. 15, 34 5,000 24% 23 244% + % 
ll 3 10 5% 2,258,779 5 ee ee eee ee May 11, 31 4,700 6% 6 6% 0 
12 Su 9% 5 1,444,970 N.P. Colonial Beacon Oil Co.......... cow. | _ eniewneews _20 6% 6% 6% + % 
15% 5 144% 7% = 14,218,835 N.P. Consolidated Oil Corp........... 14c Oct. 31, 34 13,500 8 7% 8 + 
108 95% 112% 108 132,771 $100 ROME £22245 Jabepenekanees $2Q a Sea ee ta a Lloret 
19% 4% 22% 15% 4,722,652 5 Continental Oil Co...........00% 25¢ Oct. 31, 34 11,400 17% 1534 17 + % 
27 Ht 23% 12 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co...........-5 ee June 15, 32 1,500 16 15 1534 — YX 
38 8 29% «612 95,841 100 PUNEUE RON DOlassciccesaccoscs case” Shmeeseeua 200 14% 14% 144% + %&% 
7 1% 33 2 678,234 25 Ge) *Se. wabcau swnsesesese Feb. 1, 32 200 3 2% 3 + % 
4 1% 4% 2% 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co........0.00- Dec. 15, 20 100 2% 2% 2% — \&% 
4 33 1 1,309,060 N.P. ROUISARE SIE ROCe: CORBccccccs 0 kcce 0860 eee eens 300 l 1 1 0 
29 3 23 7% 40,000 $100 OO Ech c a taceewikewwess May 16, 32 ons ae 7 me 82 
4 3% 1% 30, N.P. biceeain Oe EE oe ee oe eee 7 - 
72 55 63 50 449,083 $100 Mexican Petroleum Co.......... asl g Se eres es 7 er 
16 3%#4%¢~«9K% 1,857,912 N.P. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp........ 25¢ ay 15, 31 900 0% 10 100% + % 
17% 4% 15% 56) 6,648,052 N.P. a go ene ee are 15¢ Sept. 15, 34 6,400 9% 834 9% + %& 
14 8 11 10% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.... eae Mar. 15, 33 400 11 11 i. 0 
4\% i 2 % 99,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co..... wales RN Sie caaas 300 34 5 “— ++ 
20 5% 21 7 17,994 $100 NE ic aca ra ae ae we Pee uly 2, 23 _ 30 7% +7 74% + % 
15 10 14 &8\& 2,153,444 5 Petroleum Corp. of America..... 50¢ ay 14, 34 3,200 814 8% 8% 0 
183% 4 20 13% 4,439,450 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co........... 25¢ Sept. 1, 34 8,800 15 13% 14% +1% 
1 % 1 1,184,817 $25 gar RON MED iis 2 s4ic-e bis 'b aecbiese Aen  <(GHewesenwas 2,000 54 % % 0 
13 $ 10 5 150,006 100 _ Se eee ieee SS) re , rte le 
2% 2 % 2,500,000 N.P. Pierce Pestclous: Jo A ae cas Feb. 16, 31 1,800 i. 1% l 0 
17 6 16 8 1,050,000 $5 ee 25cQ Sept. 29, 34 3,000 8% 8% 8% + & 
15 2 14 6% 3,038,370 N.P. Pure ae _ Behe vin lala siatarea aia dais oe ease Sept. 1; 30 3,300 6% 16% 6% + &% 
69 30 80 49 130,000 $100 eo re ee Ree. 1, 35 140 52%~—CO«tT 4 524% +2% 
39 17% 39% 31 425,342 $14.00 Royal A a Co. (N. Y. shares).. $1.35 — 31, 34 200 32% 32 3214 + % 
43 15 38 20 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of Del............. 15cQ 10c Ex pt 34 6,200 25% 22% 25% + 3% 
31 11% «26 21 56,148 L2 Shell Transport & Trading Co.. c July 23, 34 100 24 24 24 — 6 
1s 4 11 6 13,070,625 N.P. Shell Union Oil Corp............ ee ae 30, 30 3,200 6% 6% 6% + % 
61 28 89 57 400,000 $100 ee er ree $1.37% uly “— 1,020 70 67 67 0 
12 a 15 7% seas 16 Simms Petroleum Co............ 30c Aug. 6,500 14% 13% 14% + % 
9 3 11 6 — 069 ie a een 50c Dec. 15, 30 100 6% 63 6% + % 
57 22 68 51% 120, ‘008 100 Re eee Peres $1.50 May 1, 31 200 52 t51% 5i% — ¥&% 
17 6 19 12 31,701,348 25 one {a i Sc Sept. 15, 34 23,700 14 13% 13% + % 
a 92% 110 96 925 100 a aoa oe ee $2.50S8.A — 30, 33 1,700 110 109% 109% + % 
4 19 42 16 13,1 102, 900 NLP. sO Califormia.......ccesecers 25cQ ept. 15, 34 24,900 3234 3034 32% +2 
Ta 23 15; 375.175 $25 S. 0. re errr 25c Sept. 15, 34 8,900 241% 23% 244+ =% 
46, 12% 41 26% $20,000 3 A Se ae 50c ct. 31, 34 100 26% 26% 26% —1% 
47 22% SOuw 39 25,740,965 25 §. O. New “peated SesuGaweuewes aie 50cS.A. — 15, 34 15,600 41% 39% 41% + 2% 
59 35 72 51 1,590,406 N.P. cs Oo ren 5cQ ept. 15, 34 700 = *72 70% 72 + 134 
103 ais 118 100 100,000 100 ° by ee ete a sipee Seale $1.50Q Sept. 1, 34 70 =*118 117 117 0 
4 3 1% 966,979 .P. Sennen al Corp. (DEL). .000:00:6 aC RENEE Glo te 1,600 134 1% 1% + %&% 
30 29 19% 9,851,236 $25 TOO TOMES CONMisdccccscaoosdsc 25cQ Oct. 1, 34 7,400 21% 20 21 + 1 
6 & 2% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co...... ate Dec. 31, 29 2,700 3% 3 3 + ¥& 
il ; 14 :998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... 50c Apr. 1, 3 8,700 9% 8 9% +1% 
65 23 8s 64% 695,503 $100 Se hy en $2.00 Oct. 10, 34 1,700 7634 7419 6% +2 
26 934 40 31 2,191,823 P, ‘Sade Water Ol Cai. .ccccccecccs 75c ee > See nae a iver wae 
80 45 97 80 199,446 $100 OSE SS ere ae $1.25Q Nov. 15, 33 300 16 9444 95 + 2144 
23 8 20 11% 4,386,078 25 Union Oil of California.......... 25cQ Aug. 10, 34 4,400 155% 1415 155 + 1% 
22 10 21 15 1,200,000 N.P. Union Tank Car Co.......... sions 350cQ Se 1, 34 400 2034 20% 205% 0 
4 3% 1 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co............. ont 1 3, 30 700 1\% 1\% 1% 0 
5 2 5 2 431,443 $5 H. F. Wileox Oil & Gas Ce.... 0, 28 1,200 25% 2% 2% 0 


*Now high. tNew iow. x Ex-div. 


**On accum. 


Standard 


pfd. 


Market 














Div. Last Transactions Week Ended Nov. 3 
1933 1934 Shares Par Rate Div. Sales Werks 
High Low High Low Issued Value Company Period Paid Shares High Low Last Ohange 
4 6 11 . 40,006 $25 Borne Scrymeer Co............. | = ie 
39% «25 38 16 200,000 50 Buckeye ipe Mi Line Co. Sept. 15,34 «...... 
199 71 4 =126% 116 126, 25 Chesebroug sg Coa... . Sept. 29, 34 
12 2 14 9% 5,977,873 N.P. Creole roca bong icnetesaemdn <gume  . hteemiesia 700 1214 121% 1243 + & 
41 20 37 30 50,600 $106 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ Nov. 1, 34 50 3134 3184 3134 - \ 
165 40 46 33 088,000 N.P. Hemble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 25cQ Oet. 1, 34 7,300 3915 37 5% 3944 + 1% 
4 re 16 12 26,742,792 N.P. Imperial Oil Corp. coup......... 35<Q ene 1, 34 6,600 169 16% 16% + %\% 
1 6 169 | Eee N.P. a PRMININE nn i ccccececcce 25cQ ase 1, 34 ere a 
a 3 6 3% Y $16 Indiana Pipe Lime Ce........... thse 8.A. y 15, 34 100 4 4 - 
3%) C8 31 a6, 14,247,088 N.P. International Pet. Ce... eS June 1, 34 8,000 *31 29 30 74 - 1% 
18 5 23 7 513,000 $12.50 National Transit Co........... 1S¢ April 1% 34 100 7% t7% 74 0 
4 3 3 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 1$e S.A. Oct. 34 
* . 7 4 120,060 16 Northern Pipe Line Co.... — -... 25c¢ 8.A. July 34 200 f 6 6 Vy 
87 70 38 8s 588,796 1 OS Le ae $1.50Q pt. 15, 34 100 87 87 87 0 
= 1 3 400,000 25 Pens BESK; TOM Ce... o0ascs coe 75¢ Dec. 22; 33 
® 2 5 3 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co.. a 1Sc Sept. 1, 34 ‘ 
234 11 46 17 1,200,000 25 South Pena Oil Co.....-........ 30c Sept. 29, 34 2,500 20 14 20 20! 
48 Ht, 47 41 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines. ..... $1Q Oct. 1, 34 ene ae 
Ht 8 17 14% 2,606,983 BO | BE Is ok ckcctcocccccs 25¢Q Sept. 15, 34 2,900 15% 151% 15% 14 
wu 1l 16 8% 190,822 ae ee enn 15eQ June 20, 34 600 9 +87 9 \4 
45 1S3G BKC‘ 752.465 15 ik chides nace careents wre April 16, 34 1,400 128 112% 12% + 3 
e ee 95 7 120,000 100 eee $1.25Q Oct. 15, 34 ee — a 
. 1 4% 2 34,158 25 Swan Fiach er a ees sion Dee. 1, 
Mew bi tNew low. ttIindiana Pipe Line 16c; International Pet. Co. 44e, June 1, '34. 
x ix dend. 
$1 per barrel for East Texas crude its old price of $1 for Arkansas crude, 


Crude Price Changes 


SHREVEPORT 


Pipeline Co., 
Co. 


fining 


168 


Inc., 


On 


Oct. 31, 


its price 


Atlas 
subsidiary of Spartan Re- 
restored 


of 


and made this price retroactive to Oct. 
23, the date it cut the price to $0.60 it 


per barrel. 
EL 
Ouachita Valley 


DORADO, 


Ark.—On 
Refining Co. 


Nov. 1, 
posted 


retroactive to Oct. 24. 


gravity to $0.54, with a 2 cent differ 


NATION AT. 


ential per degree of gravity up and 
down from this grade. 





On that date 
had reduced the price of 36-36.9 
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Oil and Royalty Stocks on New York Curb 





Transactions Week Ended Nov. 3 
Week's 











1933 1934 Par Sales 

High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
2 1\% \% N.P. American Maracaibo... 1,900 7 5 5¢ 0 
5 21% 1 N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas.... 100 l l l 0 
4 2% % N.P. . eee 1,100 1 ‘4 1 0 

4% 3% 1% ~~ $10 wn ae : 

15 bug nyt) 12% N.P. British yon Oil coup. 100 \4 \4 4 A 
7 4 5 2 $% = Carib Syndicate....... 1,600 2% Z 2 M4 
6% 13 4% 1% N.P._ Cities Service......... 15,700 154 1 1% + % 

38 10% 26% 11% $100 ee 1,300 \4 14 14! + 1 
— Tl a oe ee 

15 5 23% 9 1S 40 6de 6ofd. BB......... 10 13} 13 13 ! 

‘4 3\% % NLP. Colon OF} Corm....... 1,900 ; bs s + & 
2 1% % NP. Columbia Oil & Gas vie. 1,600 ) Ly 
2 1 2 1\% $1 Consolidated Royalty. 300 14 L'4 Lt, ly 
3 1% 3% 1 5 A SS era 1,000 1h l 1% 0 

6 6 9 5 $100 . oS See ne 
1 if 14 % = N.P. Crown Central Pet..... 500 « 4 Fr Ly 
8 2 7 41¢ N.P. Darby Petroleum...... 100 $14 by 41, ‘ 

eo 5” 24% =O&d1 LT _— si & Refg.. 

62 76% = 50 $25 Gulf of a oe 2,400 5414 5 5414 $1, 
7 Ty 4l4 tS; N.P. — Ter. fig Oi A 
6% ‘'% Se Soe Kees Oe Wives. iesccess ~ 
2 y 3 1% N.P. Kirby Petroleum...... 100 1% 1 4s 1%, 0 
1 % % fs $25 Leonard Oil Dev....... 1,000 ny 
+ J IM 65%CUSSH UNE.) OCLions OF Refee... occ... 

123% 48 «98% «44% NIP. Lone Star Gas........ 200 : \4 
7 2 8% 514 N.P. Margay Oil Co........ 100 514 r5%4 5h 4 
5 1% 2% 1 N.P.  Merxico-Ohio Oil...... 

6% 1 5 2% N.P. Michigan Gas & Oil.... 100 234 24 0 
4 1% 2% 1 N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vte. 700 1% ll 0 
i \% 1% ve N.P. See 200 16 ‘ 0 
1 y % ts $1 Mountain & Gulf..... 100 } , } 0 

* 2% Sw 4 10 Mountain Producers... 300 4 $ 4 0 

26 10 18% 13% N.P. National Fuel Gas..... 100 14 L4ty 14! \4 
2% % 2% 41% $5 New Bradford Oil..... 1,200 2 2 lg 
5 4% 3% +$1% +N.P. North Central Texas.. 

te a tt N.P. North European...... 
8 3 10% 8% N.P. Oil Stocks Ltd. A..... 400 ) Be 13% 0 
3 aad 2% % N.P.  Pantepec of Venezuela 3,700 1 13% 1 t+ lg 
1 A %4 4 N.P. Producers Royalty.... 2,100 ‘ ‘ 0 

57 21 63 33% $100 Pure Oil 6% | | 550 iT 341, 35 I 
244 4% 1% % «ON«CP. Red Bank Oil........ 

1% yi is N.P.  Reiter-Foster Oil...... 200 ‘ i ‘ () 
2% ye4 $25 ~—s Richfield Oil pfd...... 100) ‘ ‘ a 4 
aawe: © <eiiee's 1\% A Root Refining........ 

8 3 8y% 4 10 do conv. pr. pfd.. 10 f t { 

ie, +6e <sie “wane $10 Royalty Corp. pfd.... : Na 
4% 5 3% % N.P. Ryan Consolidated.... 100 Lig Lh, Lb 0 

l 8 % tt $10 Salt Creek Consolidated 

9 34 7% ~«#SS!} 10 Salt Creek Prod....... 600 61% 534 f 0 
68 3% 6 4% N.P. Southland Royalty.. 200 5 5 0 
1 Y 2 +h $5 Oe) 1 OOK | | | 0 

13 6% 11 4% N.P. Texon Oil & Land.... 100 A 0 
58) hg 1% 4 $5 Venezuela Petroleum.. 600 "4 5 g , 
3% 1% Sm 2% 1 Woodley Petroleum... 100 3 ly 
*New high tNew low 

N y k 4 d New York Curb Bonds 
ew or on s Week Ending Nov. 3 
Week Ended Nov. 3 - 
— - High Low Last C hange 
High Low Last Change - - a 
—_—_—_— Cities Serv. 5s ’50 403g 3854 40 LI 
Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s... 10714 107. 10716 + % Cities Serv. 5s °66 391, 37% 3916 42% 
Calif. en nee 103 102 103 tll ee ities Ser v. G. 514s °42 63 62! 63 0 
Caltt. Pet. 5346... 6. ccce 103 102% 102% 36 Empire O & R 5 Ms ’42 55 5156 456 2 
General Fet: 56.45.55.06% 10515 105 10514 0 Gulf Oil $s °37 105 104 1045 1 
Houston Oil 5 4s 40... 8514 8414 85144 + 3% Gulf Oil 5s ’47 105 '4 1OS'4 106 l 
Pan Amer. Pet. of Calif. ¢ 40 3934 = 40 +24 
“ape Pet. of Calif. 6s 
<ee Cee eR 393 3516 3934 +354 
Phillips Pet. 54s 10034 100 100'4 + 1 
Pure Oil 514s °37.. 1934 991 99%, + 1 Oil Di id d 
Pure Oil 514s. ...... 163% 96 «(968% + 34 I iviaends 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s 3134 263%, «311% 44 Ao rte 
Richfield Oil of Calif. 6s | | a, ,e,, Declared and Waiting Payment 
EE 6 So meu as 11% £6 % 5 4 TI ® 
5 Oo Ss 0214 )21 21 ss 
hell Uni ob fg w.W 10384 10234 lis 0 Company Amount Record Payable 
Sinclair Con. Oil 7s A 1043¢ 1037, 104 0 : = ‘ - 
“J at ‘or ) 14s B )43 1 5 1 Bi chien Pir ye ineq ° ) Nov 23 Dex 15 
telly Oil 3 ap 6s I +t, et 8 104% : <4 Can. Oil C eked , 12 ie. Nov. 15 
se se Be SRS 10514 10454 10434 \4 lo 8% pid. q -- $2.00 Dec. 20) Jan. 1 
S.0. N.Y. 414s... 1044% 104% 104146 0 Champlain Oil Prod. Ltd., : 
{ ni on Oil of Calif. Ssw.w. 10315 103 10314 + \% _ pte. pfd., q.... pore IS Oct. 31 Nov. I 
on Oil of Calif.6s A.. 11414 11315 114° 4+ 1, Consolidated O ini ae a 
\ “= an 68... 29 Ta > a) en: cer te Sees rv ) ,) 
vereee-aeneee'S : : Hicatek G0 Gok, o.* te Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Indiana Pipe Line s.a....15 Oct. 2¢ Nov. 15 
Indiana Pipe Line extra.05« Oct. 2¢ Nov. 15 
McColl Frontenac q..... 20 Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
P; b h S k E h Mid-Continent Pet. q...25 Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Pacific Western Oil, irreg.40« Nov. 14 Nov. 30 
ittsOurgh Otock Exchange a : Lo. 
Transactions Week Ended Nov. 2, 1934 Seaboard Oil, Del. q.... 15: Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
- a ee 10¢ Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
Change Seaboard Oil, Cal., q .25¢ Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Over Standard of Ind., q 25 Nov. 15 Dee. 15 
Sales High Low Last Week = Standard of N. J. s.a SOx Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
— . do extra ; 25 Nov. 15 Dex 15 
Col. Gav & Ele: : 135 8 3% 7% 8 + \y Sun Oil Co. q ay Nov. 24 Dec. 15 
Lone Star Gas 1598 5% Su Su4 KK do pfd., q . 2 $1.50 Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
0 p.e. pfd ; 47 75% 75 7514 +1 do extra, Com.... sb by/; Nov. 24 Dec. 15 
» 614 p.c. pfd.. 30 «8&9 89 89 +11 Tidewater Oil Co. 5% 
5 ycony- Vacuum 90 135 13l% 1354 t 3% cum. pfd q shi eeier'acan 0) 29 Nov. 1 
Standard Oil of anon Che, Gal Gi. cic axee O 19 Nov. 10 
Ae Se 100 407, 39% 4034 1% Venezuelan O. Con. Intev. 

est. Pub. Serv i. Sie Sek ee sa BE ee ; 5% a 

tUnlisted. *Payable in common st k the mmon stock. 
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Industry's Financial Structure 


Improved by Good Earnings 


EADING units in the oil indus- 
' try having reduced funded debts 

have enjoyed highest earnings 
during the past nine months since 
1931, and dividend payments are like- 
ly to be from 10 to 15 per cent above 
previous payments, according to a re- 


cent summary by the Wall Street 
Journal. 
A recent survey reveals that out 


of 21 major companies, 14 have re- 
duced their funded debts by $216,000,- 
000 or 20 per cent, in the period from 
1931 to the end of 1933. Reductions 
have continued during the past three- 
quarters of this year approximating 
$60,000,000. Of this amount the larg- 
est retirement effected without addi- 
tional borrowing was that of the Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., which paid 
off its $18,950,000 debenture 5%s, 
1937, on Oct. 1. 

Earnings, somewhat checked dur- 
ing the September quarter, have nev- 
better . proportions 
than enjoyed in time. Fifteen 
companies have reported ane ag- 
gregate net profit for the September 


ertheless assumed 
some 


period of $15,131,238 which com- 
pares with $8,783,073 earned in the 
second quarter this year and $20,- 
561,526 in the September period last 
year. The nine months’ profit was 
an aggregate of $30,933,589 com- 
pared with a net loss of $263,830 in 
the 1933 period. It will not be for- 


gotten that in the first six months of 
1933 the losses experienced were dis- 


astrously heavy but that results of 
the last half of the year wiped out 
niuch of the deficit. 

Marking the first upturn in divi- 


dend payments in five years, it is ex- 
pected that dividend payments for the 
entire year will amount to between 
$110,000,000 and $115,000,000 ae- 
cording to figures supplied by these 
21 major oil concerns. Of this large 
group only five companies have made 
no disbursements. A comparison with 
last year shows that seven companies 
failed to pay dividends and the re- 
maining 14 disbursed approximately 
$100,000,000. The improvement this 
year, though not great, is hopeful for 
dividends have declined steadily since 
1929. At that time 20 of the 21 com- 
panies paid dividends, amounting to 
near $320,000,000. 

During the years from 1931 to 1933 
companies paid to stockholders an ag- 
gregate of almost $475,000,000 in div- 
idénds and at the same time showed 
profits amounting to only $61,000,000. 
Further analysis of this discloses that 
the combined profit of $61,000,000 
represents an aggregate profit of some 
$189,500,000 for 11 companies and 
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a combined loss of $128,500,000 for 
tne other 10 concerns. 

Consolidated Oil Corp., in making 
two current disbursements of 28 cents 
and 14 cents on its common stock, 
leaves the ranks of those who failed 
‘oO pay On common stock last year. 
The payments to date total, common 
and preferred, about $6,700,000 while 
during the past two years only pre- 
fcrred payments amounting to about 
$850,000 were made. Continental Oil 
Co, which has paid no dividend since 
its organization in 1929, made an in- 
itial payment of 25 cents early in the 
year and followed with another in 
October, 

Phillips Petroleum Co., no payments 
since 1930; Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp., no payments since 1931; and 
Ohio Oil Co., which maintained pre- 
ferred dividends last year but not com- 
mon, all crashed through during the 
past nine months and made good pay- 
ments upon their common stock, 

During the period from 1931 to 
1933 the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey paid the largest total dividends 
amounting to $134,000,000 with a 
net profit for the same period of but 
$34,000,000. Gulf Oil Corp., suffer- 
ing a combined loss for the three years 
of $32,000,000, paid out $6,800,000 
in dividends. Shell Union Oil Corp. 
lost about $30,500,000 and disbursed 
$1,100,000 during that time, 
Standard Pays Extra Dividend 

An extra dividend of 25 cents was 
declared by directors of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey last week. The 
extra will be paid together with the 
regular 50-cent semi-annual dividend 
upon capital stock, 

Total dividend disbursements for 
the year will be $1.25, equal to pay- 
ments made last year when the semi- 
annual dividend payment basis was 
adopted. The disbursement will 
amount to approximately $19,321,098. 


Simms Petroleum Co. 


A net profit of $76,357, after de- 
preciation and other deductions, was 
reported by Simms Petroleum Co., and 
subsidiaries, for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1934. This is equivalent to 
17 cents a share on 461,000 shares of 
par $10 capital stock. This com- 
pares with a net profit of $114,- 
249, or 25 cents a share made in the 
preceding quarter and a net profit of 
$50,126 or 11 cents a share on 461,- 
000 shares made during a similar 


period in 1933. 

The nine months’ figures show a net 
gain of $202,239 after all deductions, 
This com- 


equal to 44 cents a share. 


pares well with the net loss of $343,- 
170 experienced in the first nine 
months of last year. 

During the past three months, 
Simms has withdrawn from the mar- 
keting branch of the industry. All 
of its filling stations have been either 
sold or leased to others. It is ru- 
mored that purchaser of the Simms 
stations was the Sinclair Refining Co., 
which paid a sum in excess of the 
book value. Simms has also discon- 
tinued its casinghead plant at Smack- 
over, Ark. 

Following is a consolidated income 
account for the past nine months: 








1934 1933 

Jross income....$2,168,081 $1,491,980 
Expenses and 

CARO csicccccass 1,403,786 1,394,412 

Operating in- 

come ........ $764,295 $97,568 

Other income.... 32,256 57,389 

Total income $796,551 $154,957 
DOCOPORE. 6 oc cccecscss 4,101 875 
Intangible de- 

velopment 

Cone Sis 188,049 51,797 
Depreciation, 

depletion, 

BG, -skcccisesevses 402,162 445,455 

Net profit.... $202,239 *$343,170 

* Loss, 


Standard of Kansas 


Standard Oil Co. of Kansas reports 
a net profit of $76,868 after taxes, 
depreciation, ete., equivalent to 5: 
cents a share on 146,546 shares of 
$10 par capital stock. This compares 
with a previous quarter’s. profit of 
$100,150 or 68 cents a share on 146,- 
646 shares, A year ago in the same 
period the profit was $101,050 or 31 
cents a share on 320,000 shares out- 
standing. 

The nine-months’ profit was $308,- 
627 after all deductions, equal to 
$2.10 a share on 146,546 shares. This 
compares favorably with the net loss 
of $23,642 experienced in the first nine 
months of 1938. 

Following is an income account for 
the first nine months of 1934: 











1934 1933 
GHOSE DEORE ciscconcccn $583,868 $291,988 
Other income ............0 126,116 181,985 
Earned income ......... $709,984 $473,973 
ENNIS. ck cu cantisbecnswenuce 161,381 153,322 
Federal taxes, etc......... 69,675 20,906 
Interest charges ............ 2) rrr 
*Depreciation, depl., 
HMNOGTUS., CUE. ssiccsisse 161,775 102,839 
PHGHE cimtsencicnnnnae $308,627 $196,906 
Extraordinary charges ........... 220,548 
INGE PPONE  ccccssiccesciscecccs $308,627 £$23,642 


*After deducting portion of charges 
applicable to capital surplus. Credit. 
tLoss. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
A net profit of $1,698,548, after al! 
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deductions, the equivalent to 41 cents 
a share on 4,154,687 no-par shares of 
capital stock, was earned by the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. during the quarter 
ended Sept. 30. This holds up well 
beside the profit of $1,784,032 made 
during the preceding quarter, the 
equivalent to 43 cents a share. Last 
year at the same time the profit was 
39 cents a share, or $1,629,161. 


For the nine months just ended, 
net profit was $4,208,706 after taxes 
and charges, equal to $1.01 a share on 
4,154,687 shares. An income account 
for the first three-quarters of the year 
follows: 

1934 1933 
Cos ee ee eS $57,965,611 $42,349,933 








DOIN eixksiscatibasieticatanscaers $16,381,204 $10,428,647 
Baw... tO GRE Rit. .ciccceisss 41,584,407 31,921,286 
Depe., GOP; Cle. cccciccoencss "12,172,498 “14,124,074 

PRE POI sn skccsscicicicsescess "$4,208,706 *83.695,427 

“Loss. 


Pacific Western Oil Corp. 


Amassing a profit of $483,959 for 
the nine months ending Sept. 30, the 
Pacific Western Oil Corp. had an 
equivalent to 48 cents per share on 
1,000,000 no-par shares of capital 
stock. This profit, after all deductions, 
compares with a net loss of $174,663 
in the first nine months of 1933. 

The third quarter of this year end- 
ed with a net profit of $197,687 after 
all charges, equal to 19 cents a share. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$84,182 or eight cents a share in the 
preceding quarter and net loss of 
$1923 in September quarter, 1933, 

Following is a consolidated income 
account for the first nine months, end- 
ed Sept. 30, 1934: 











1934 1933 

Gross income from all oper..$3,259,691 $3,022,199 
Oil and gas royalties ............ 531,791 483,162 

PIN + Sicccconrciatremscsiees $2,727,900 $2,539,037 
WII oi anise uccknicestscsadcxicee 629,102 599,504 
Pro. for abandonments........ 71,701 165,681 
Dep]. and least amort.......... 324,715 378,943 
Depreciation, ete. .....ccceceeece 492,487 792,802 
Amort. of drill & oper. contr. 65,704 128,037 
MUNI ion ascents 20,181 12,880 
Taxes 123,423 119,111 
Interest 516,628 516,742 

INO IN ioreeedendsic: $483,959  *$174,663 


Royalite Pays Dividend 


TORONTO—Royalite Oil Co., sub- 
sidiary of Imperial Oil Limited, has 
declared a dividend of 75 cents per 
share, payable Nov. 23, on its 661,348 
Shares of outstanding capital stock. 
This compares with 50 cents per share 
paid on May 31 last, and makes a 
total of $1.25 per share to be paid in 
dividends in 1934. In 1933 dividends 
Paid amounted to $1. 

The company owns or controls over 
half the producing wells in the Turner 
Valley, Alberta, and has pursued the 
Policy of adding to its wells by pur- 
chasing other producing companies. 


November t, 1984 





THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Business Opportunities 


MIDDLE-WEST ONLY. Trackage oil com- 
panies seeking a reliable independent refinery 
source of supply making high grade petroleum 
products for many years, address Box 155, 
National Petroleum News, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Il. 


Wanted to Buy 


GOOD USED COMPLETE COMPOUNDING 
PLANT EQUIPMENT wanted. Give full par- 
ticulars, prices, description, age and where 
located. Address L. L. Coryell & Son, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





TANK CARS WANTED 
Reliable Oil Company wants to buy direct 
from owner any part of five hundred tank 
cars—sixes, eights, tens and compartments, 
for cash or terms. Submit proposition and 
complete history. 

Address “Traffic Manager” 

Care National Petroleum News 
Tulsa, Okla. 











Professional Services 





OCTANE RATINGS 
By A. S. T. M.-C. F. R. METHOD 

DYNAMOMETER TEST for power and 
economy of gasoline. 

REFINERY GASES and NATURAL GASO- 
LINE analysis by Podbielnik apparatuses. 
PHOENIX CHEMICAL LABORATORY 

“An exclusive petroleum testing laboratory” 


3953 CASTELLO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 


THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








BURRELL-MASE ENGINEERING CO. 


Law and Finance Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
Consultation—Construction—Testing 











Miscellaneous 





WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities.” 


“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 cents a 
word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Position Wanted’’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 


Advertisements set in special] type or 
with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 











For Sale 


FOR SALE 
To settle estate. Bulk Oil Storage and 
Distributing Plant in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, completely equipped. 250,000 gallons 
tankage. Offices, warehouses, large ga- 
rage, railroad siding. Buildings, tankage 
and equipment, in excellent condition. 
Reply to “Estate,” 
Room 2135, 50 West 50th St., 
New York City 














CALL FOR BIDS To Purchase Royalty Oil 
Accruing to the United States from the Salt 
Creek, Wyoming, Oil Field. Pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 36 of the act approved 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), sealed pro- 
posals, in duplicate, will be received in the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., on or before noon December 10, 1934, 
from responsible bidders for the purchase for a 
period beginning January 1, 1935, of all royal- 
ty oil accruing to the United States from Gov- 
ernment lands in the Salt Creek, Wyoming, oil 
field. The Government royalty oil from the Salt 
Creek field amounts to about 13.6 per cent of 
the production of the field and for the calendar 
year 1932 amounted to 1,001,387 barrels, for 1933 
to 885,085 barrels, for the first eight months of 
1934 to 546,743 barrels. The average gravity in all 
years was in the range from 36.0 to 36.9 degrees 
A. P. I. Additional information may be obtained 
from the Director Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., or the Super- 
visor, U. S. Geological Survey, Caspar, Wyoming. 
Bids are invited on three separate items as 
follows: Item 1. Royalty oil for a period of one 
year beginning January 1, 1935, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1935. Item 2. Royalty oil for a 
period of two years beginning January 1, 1935, 
and ending December 31, 1936. Item 3. Royalty 
oil for a period of three years beginning January 
1, 1935, and ending December 31, 1937. Bids 
must be in the following exact form: ‘‘For the 
period beginning January 1, 1935, and ending 
December 31, 193.... (name of bidder), offers 
maacem cents per barrel above the highest field 
price for oil of equal or lower gravity in Okla- 
homa and Kansas, and/or in Wyoming, which- 
ever is the higher, as published or offered on 
any basis of volume measurement by any re- 
sponsible recognized purcheser for crude oil 
in quantity not less than 2,000 barrels a day.” 
Delivery of royalty oil will be made in the field 
to the successful bidder or for his account with- 
out cost to the Government. Payments for the 
royalty oil are to be made through the office of 
the Supervisor, U. S. Geological Survey, Federal 
Building, Casper, Wyoming, to the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office on or 
before the last day of each calendar month fol- 
lowing the calendar month in which delivery 
is made. The volume of royalty oil will be de- 
termined by such rule of volume measurement as 
may be applicable to production of the Salt 
Creek field under regulation or order of the 
Secretary of the Interior; and it is proposed that 
effective January 1, 1935, the volume of produc- 
tion shall be determined by tank measure- 
ment as based on 100 per cent capacity tables 
and shall be computed in terms of barrels 
of clean oil of 42 U. S. gallons of 231 cubic 
inches, in conformity with departmental order 
of August 6, 1932. Each bidder must submit 
with his bid a bond in the sum of $1,000 or a 
certified check payable to the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior in the sum of $1,000 
as a guarantee that he will, if successful, 
promptly execute a _ satisfactory contract and 
furnish a bond in the sum of $200,000, condi- 
tioned upon full and complete compliance with 
the terms of the contract. The Secretary of 
the Interior may accept the offer of the highest 
bidder and/or bidders and reserves the right 
to reject all bids whenever within his judgment 
the interest of the United States demands. 
Storage facilities are available on Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 3, Wyoming (Teapot), for 
approximately 1,500,000 barrels of oil. Infor- 
mation in regard thereto may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Navy. Sealed bids are to 
be submitted to the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., the envelope 
to be marked plainly “Bid on Salt Creek royalty 
oil.” No bid received after the time herein 
fixed for submitting bids will be considered. 
(Signed) T. A. Walters, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior. October 31, 1934. 











790 Booths Reserved for Automotive 


Service Industries Show 


CLEVELAND 
HE Automotive Service In- 
dustries Show, which is 
scheduled for Nov. 19 to 
23 in Cleveland is to be the 
largest booth show ever held in 
America, according to reports 
from the convention headquar- 
ters. The exhibits will be un- 
der the auspices of the Motor 
and Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., the National Standard 
Parts Assn., and the Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Assn. 
A large number of manufac- 
turers of equipment used by the 
marketing branch of the in- 
dustry will have complete ex- 
hibits at the show. Oil market- 


ers are invited to attend the 
show on Nov. 21 and 22. 

The show will be held in the 
new exposition hall of the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium 
and will occupy in excess 72,- 
000 square feet. This includes 


790 booths, making it the big- 
booth display on record, 
according to show officials. 
Reservations already in the 
hands of A. B. Coffman man- 
ager, have called for the prepa- 


gest 


ration of more than 10,000 
badges, which indicate’ the 
largest attendance in the _ his- 


tory of the exposition. 
To facilitate complete inspec- 


tion of the show by the thou- 
sands interested, the schedule 
for attendance calls for the 
show to be. restricted to the 


members of the sponsoring as- 
sociations the first two days, 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 19 
and 20. Wednesday and Thurs- 


day admission will be by in- 
vitation for jobbers, oil com- 
pany representatives, and 


others not included in the mem- 
bership rosters. Friday, through 
Friday evening, the show will 
be open to the trade generally 
and motor tradesmen in all 
branches of the business will be 
welcomed. 


Correction 


The article on a “Percentage 
Basis of Compensation for the 
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Marketing Industry” by B. L. 
Meece, assistant sales manager, 
Globe Oil & Refining Co., Chi- 
cago, appearing on p. 29, Oct. 
3lst issue of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEwSs, was introduced as 
having been presented before 
the meeting of the Indiana In- 


dependent Petroleum Associa- 
tion. This was in error. The 
article was prepared by Mr. 


Meece independent of presenta- 
tion before any association. 


Propose Investigation 


Of Gasoline Business 


OTTAWA, Canada, Nov.3.—A 
proposal is before the Commis- 
sion for the Investigation of 
Price Spreads and Mass Buying, 
which resumed its sessions here 
this week, to investigate the 
gasoline distributing business. 
The approval of the govern- 
ment, expressed through an 
order-in-council will be re- 
quired to bring the subject be- 


fore the investigating commis- 
sion. 
The startling resignation of 


Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, from the 
chairmanship of this commis- 
sion at the end of last week, be- 
cause of disagreement on policy 
with the cabinet, was one of the 
most striking political develop- 
ments of the past decade. 


Sinclair Buys Richfield 
Oil Co. of New York 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 3. 
Capital stock, assets and ac- 
counts receivable of Richfield 


Oil Co. of New York were sold 
to Sinclair interests for a total of 
$4,760,000. Although the sale 
was specifically to the Sinclair 
Refining Co. court proceedings 
indicated that Harry F. Sinclair 
was allied with Cities Service 
Co., which holds an option to 
purchase one-half of Richfield of 
New York from Sinclair. The 
purchase price included $360,- 
000 that W. C. MeDuffie, receiv- 


er for Richfield of California, 
had advanced since June 380) 


1934 to Richfield of New York. 
Counsel for Sinclair paved th: 
way for this purchase by with 
drawing a bid of $1,090,000 fo 
the stock of Sherwood Brothers, 
distributing company held }: 
Richfield of New York. 

When Sinclair interests mad 
the formal bid for the New 
York company, objection to th: 
piecemeal sale of Richfield prop 
erties was made on behalf ot 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
which asserted that it had mad 
the only tangible offer for Rich- 
field assets. At this point Sin 
clair made a bid of $19,000,00( 
for Richfield Oil Co. of Califor 
nia, so that Receiver McDuffi« 
should not be without a bid fo 
the latter company — should 
Standard withdraw its offer as 
a result of the sale of the New 
York properties. 

Attorneys for Chase National 
Bank and other creditors ot 
Richfield agreed in court to thi 
sale, as they believed it would 
improve the position of Rich 
field of California, which has 
advanced a total of $2,792,339 
to the New York company since 
the appointment of a receiver. 


Benefits of Oiled Roads 
To Public Stressed 


TULSA, Nov. 3.—Benefits to 
the public from oiling secondary 
highways will be stressed at the 
fourth annual National Road Oil 
Congress, to be held in Tulsa, 
November 22 and 23. 

The Congress is taking on a 
more important aspect in view of 
the federal and local plans being 


drawn for extensive highway 
building program and the _ in- 
creasing movement to provid: 


adequate farm-to-market and 
feeder roads. 
The program will ineluds 


talks by representatives of U.S 
Bureau of Public Roads and 
highway officials of several 
states where successful road 
oiling has been done. 

George J. Stein of Miami 
Okla., is president, and W. B 
Way, Tulsa, chairman of tli 
executive committee of the Con- 


gress. Chambers of Commerc 
throughout the country hav 


been invited to send representa: 
tives to the meetings. 
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